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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF Gop TO BE rUuT EX TRUST WITH TIE GosPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTA.’ 
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Che Andependent. 
A BIT OF AUTUMN COLOR. 


A SONNET. 





BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





CENTERED upon a sloping crest, I gazed 
As one enchanted. The borizon’s ring 
Of billowy mountains, flushed with sun- 
setting, 
Islanded me about and held me mazed 
With beauty saturate. Never color blazed 
On any morial palette that could fling 
Such golden glamour over everything 
As flashed from Autumn’s prism, till all was 
hazed 
Witb opal, amber, sapphire, amethyst, 
That shimmered, mingled, dusked to steely 
blue. 
Raptured, I mused: **Sa'vator never drew 
Its faintest sembiaoc:; Turner’s pencil 
missed 
Such culmination: yet we count them true 
Masters. Behold what God’s one touch can 
do!” 


THE JURY 


(FIRST ARTICLE.) 











BY CHIEF JUSTICE NEILSON. 





A MEMBER of the bar, familiar with our 
Law R ports and with the Code and the 
Constitution, writes me a letter. He 
wishes me to state my views of the ori- 
gin, history, und service of the jury. He 
sends me a volume of Hu ne’s ‘“* History of 
England” and « late number of The South- 
ern Law Review, and s:ys that one of his 
sons, a student in bis office, believes in The 
Review; that his other son, in the Polytech. 
nic, confides in Hume. 

1 was abou’ to answer simply that Hume 
Was not corr: ct in saying that the “ method 
of decision” in tribunals arranged by Al- 
fred the Great “deserves to be noted a, 
being the origin of juries” (Vol. 1, p. 72); 
although M. Guizot, in his ** Representative 
Government,” takes that view (Lec. 4, p. 
44). Alsu that the writer in Zhe Review, 
in stating that jury triuls—the subject of 
his article—bad “come down to us sadopt- 
ed and improved by the Great Alfred,” 
may have uccepted that from Lord Coke, 
Sir Matthew Hale, or Sir William Black- 
stone, But, seeing occasion to add that we 
should be prudent in forming opinions on 
such controverted questions, i* seemed that 
such a general answer might not be sntis- 
factory. Iam, therctore, constrained togo 
further into the subject, 

It is to be observed that Coke, in his 
Insiitutes (Trial by Jury, ch. 9), and 
Hale, in his History of the Common 
Law (pp. 149, 336), refer to persons called 
in to aid in the determination of questions 
of fact, in the earlier and in the later times, 
simply as jurors. But when the former 
Say3 of trials by twelve men that “other 
countries huve them nut” be intends the 
jury of the later days, and for the merit of 
the svstem cites Fortescue, who wrote in 
the times of Henry the Sixth. The few 
words which Hale g.ves to such trials in 
his Common Luw are of little value, 
E.imund Burke was no unjust critic when 
he said of that work: ‘‘ The sources of 




















Our English Jaw are not well nor indeed 


fairly said open; the ancient. judicial pro- 
Ceedings are touched in a very slight 

















and transicnt manner; and the great 
changes and remarkable revolutions in the 
law, together with their causes, down [to 
his time, are scarcely mentioned” (Vol. 
VI, p. 866. London edition. 1852). 


Most members of the professien have 
reason for thinking gratefully of the great 
English commentator. He led them, as by 
open pathways and gentle gradations, over 
a large domain of the law. They will not 
readily accept the suggestion that Black- 
stone’s ‘‘ knowledge of English history was 
rathersuperficial.” But tothat complexion 
must they come on finding how often he is 
in confi'ct with other authors touching the 
early jurisprudence, The contrast of his 
views with those of Hallam would enforce 
the painful conviction that he deserved cor- 
rection (Hallam, Mid. Ag., ch. 8). His 
declaration that a trial by jary ‘* hath been 
used time out of mind in this nation and 
seems to have been coevai with the first 
civil government thereof’ (Cooley’s Ed. 
Com., v. 2, p. 847) bas been quaiified by 
his editors. Thus page 874, note 81, to the 
effect that the trials referred to by the 
authors cited by him were something sim- 
Har to rather than instances of trials by 
jury; und Mr. Se:jeant Stephens says that 
the Anglo S:xon Memorials justify 4 doubt 
whether trial by jury existed in England 
before the Norman Conquest (v, 8, p. 587, 
note Z). 

The history of an ancient people and of 
their custems and instituuons may well 
beguile us with many fables. The needed 
chronicles did not exist, or were lost, or 
the fragments preserved were extended by 
speculations drawn from the known pe- 
culiarities of the race. The record, thus 
made up, comes in time to be accepted. 
The fact and the fiction blend so well, 
appear to be so related the one to the other, 
that the modern student can make little 
discrimination. But the annals of a time 
ax lite as that of Alfred should bave been 
reasonally free from mystery, secure from 
perversion. There wore chronicles other 
than those made up from mere songs to be 
consulted, and the Mirror of Justice, 
as compiled by Horne, and some of 
the contributions of Asser, the tutor, 
friend, and biographer of the king. But 
the spirit of hero worship was too ardent 
for mere history. An idol was to be set 
up; and Alfred, surnsmed the Great and 
the Truth-teller, was chosen. He was 
worthy of the choice. From the time 
when he came forth trom ignoble conceal- 
ment be bad shown great qualities—in- 
dom‘table courage, persiste ce, patience, 
industry. He was.a good student, a good 
fighter, . great king. He bad tae pluck 
dear to the heart of every Saxon—could 
execute forty-four of his justices for 
breaches of duty (2 Harg. St. T'r., 283), 
It ig no abatement of our admiration of 
him that his fame, as magnified, has de- 
tracted from the dignity und force of his- 
tory. Hud he merely filled his place 
well, the material facts might have been 
fairly transmitted. But the notion seems 
to bave been that from the gloom and 
waste of those rude times he had risen 
luminous as a mountain on fire; or, as L like 
to have a fact fairly and adequately -tated, 
I turn to the grave histoman, Mr. Sharon 
Turner, and take his words, to wit: 
“Alfred reigned, and the glorious beam 
burst through the stcrmy cloud, called 
forth by his magic. voice and irradiating 
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ice was too great to be traced to him? Ino 
the reflected light the ideal and the actual 
assumed a factitious importance, and the 
vision of some modern teachers bas suffered 
from the distortion. Alfred’s supposed 
collection of customs and edicts, the Dom- 
boc, is referred to by Hume as the origin of 
the Common Law (Vol. I, p. 73), and Biack- 
stone, with the indecision of one not m:s- 
ter of his topic, says: “It contained, we 
muy probab'y suppose, the principal max- 
ims of the Common Law” (Vol. I, p. 65). 
Yet even he rebuked the folly of ascribing 
too much to Alfred, as being akin to the 
traditions of the Greeks, which attributed 
what was too marvelous for human prowess 
to Hercules. 

It is grateful in this relation to take a 
few instructive words from Burke, who 
says: “In the collection of laws attributed 
to Alfred we have the Decalogue tran- 
scribed, with no small part of the Levitical 
Law. In the same code are inserted many 
of the Saxon institutions, theugh these two 
laws were in all respects as opposite as 
could possibly be imagioed. These indis- 
putable monuments of our ancient rude- 
ness are a very sufficient confulation of 
the panegyrical declamations in whieh 
seme persons would persuxde us that the 
crude institutions of an unlettered people 
had attained a hight which the united 
eflorts of necessity, learning, inquiry, and 
experience can bardly resch toin many 
ages” (Vol. VI, p. 266). 

In his work on Equitable Jurisdiction 
(Vol. I, p. 119, etc.) Mr. Spence shows that 
Bracton had drawn but slightly from the 
Anglo-Saxon laws. Yet Bracton was 
regarded as the repository of the Common 
Liw; its best exponent, down to Coke, 
He did, indeed, use in his treatise, customs 
and laws whicb had prevalled under Alfred 
and in later times; but they had suffered 
more or less moditication in the transmis- 
sion. Bracton to a greater extent than 
Ganville borrowed from the Civil Law. 
He used it as Emerson says Chaucer used 
poor Gower—as “a brick-kiln or stone- 
quarry out of which to build his house.” 

It would be strange if a people accepting 
contributions to their laws from a source 
so remute had not been sagacious and re- 
ceptive enough to profit by the methods 
used by others in the administration of 
justice. The fields to glesn from were 
large; the trials before sworn judges of the 
law and tact under tbe Roman Law, and 
in Norway, Sweden, and Germany, mist 
have been suggestive. Indeed, it is quite 
clear that some of the Saxon modes of de- 
termining questions, as, for instance, trinls 
by ordeal aud by compurgation, were bor- 


rowed. 
But none of the trials of that day, even 


by witnesses, twelve men called in, should 
be confounded with our jury trials. This 
will appear from specific references to 
early cuses Of which we have bistorical 
accounts, 

lf we hd only to protest against con- 
founding the centribution with the thing 
contributed to, the first labors toward with 
the final consummation of a system, the 
task might be left to mere. casuists and 
critics, But the question as to the era to 
be assigned as the origin of jury trials has 
tar greater significance. Our admiration 
for the system is stréngthened by the fact 
that 1t. was not the invention of a rude and 
barbarous people, but was the iruit of the 
highest and bist civilization of the race. 








his pats.” Need we wonder that no sery- 





BY THE REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


Tae Memorial Church in Springfie'd, 
Mass., an independent religious society, 
recently celebrated its tenth birthd®y by 
calling a conference of Cbristinns’from all 
the sects to rejoice in the growth of Chris- 
tian unity and to take counsel abont 
Christian work. Among the questions 
outlined by the pistor for the consideration 
of the Conference were one or two whitch 
had special reference to the Memori) 
Church; but there were three to the answer- 
ing of which the whole Amerienn Church 
might well be summoned. These questions 


were: 

1. What should be the doctrinal basis 
of churchmembersbip ? 

2. How can the deplorable and dest: uet- 
ive divisions of the Christian body im the 
smuller communities be cured or prevented ? 

8 What can be done to secure c0 oers- 
tion, instead of rivairy, in the prosecution 
of mission work in the cities ? 

These are not the words of Mr. Ensis; 
but they fairly convey his interrogatories, 

The first of these questions was distinctiy 
answered in about these words: “Tor 
profession of faith repentance toward Ged 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ «ire 
essential.” That is to say, nv doctrinal 
basis is necessary to a profession of fuith. 
A creed has no place ina confession. A 
declaration of opinions ought not to be re- 
quired of one who asks to be admitted to 
the churcb. It would be no more nbsurd 
for the minister to subject the bridegroom 
and the bride to an examination as to their 
beliefs about the theory of marriage, and 
about the subjection of women, and about 
the divorce laws of the comm»n wealth than 
{tis for the same man to demand of those 
who stand up to confess Christ to ass-nt 
to an elaborate statement of views on vari- 
ous theological que:tions. All theological 
formularies are expressions of opinion; | 
nothing more. Those who promulgate” 
them always insist that they are the teach- 
ings of God’s Word. The fact is thut they 
are the opinions of men about the teach- 
ings of God’s Word. And in the solemn 
sacrament of the believer’s consecration to 
his Lord expressions of human opinion 
are impertinent. 

Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ is the 
essential thing. Not the mere assent as 
disciples to tke truths which he taught; 
not the mere credence, as theo) :gians, of 
the dogmas which men bave fashioned con- 
cerning bim; not tho mere acceptance, as 
beneficiaries, of an arrangement which he 
has made for our release from dcbts that 
weure unable to discharge; hut faith ia 
him, personal trust in Christ as a personal 
Saviour, the committing of the soul and the 
hfe to him #& weli doing—this is the indis- 
pensable condition of churchmembership. 

The man who has thus entrusted himself 
to Christ as bis Master and Saviour is 
certainly a member of Christ’s Church; and 
if, for theological or ecclesiatsical reasons; 
meno shut him out of their charches they 
wrong the man and insult his Master. 

It may be that some of those who voted 
for the deliverance of the Memorial Con- 
ference would hesitate to express them- 
selves so srongly in this matter asl have 
done; but the unanimous declaration cf so 
large and respectable a hody of representa. 
tive Christian men that “repentance toward 
God and faith in the L rd Jesus Christ” are 
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the essential elements of a Christian pro- 
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fession ought to have souie influence in 
palling down the seven-barred theological 
formulaties over which many churches 
yet compel Candidates to climb. 

The se¢ond and third of these questions 
were answeted much less clearly. Unluck- 
ily, the letter-tmissive presented the issues 
with less definiteness than Mr, Eustis did 

_ in his opening speech; and thereply of the 
Conference was addressed to the general 
interrogatoty of the letter-missive, rather 
than to the specific questions of the pastor. 
Churches ought to manifest their fellow- 
ship by exchange of pulpits, by inter- 
change of members, by partaking together 
of the Lord’s Supper, and by co-operation 
in Christian work. Such were some of the 
ways suggested in the resolution finally 
adopted. All this is well enough so far as 
it goes; but it does not go far evough. The 
real difficulties are well presented in the 
questions of Mr. Eustis; and if the Con- 
ference, in its talk and in its deliverance, 
had grappled with these questions it would 
have done a better work. 

As it was, the various theories of Chris- 
tian fellowship got a good airing, anda 
large number of eloquent and witty words 
were spoken about unity in variety, and 
harmony in diversity, and all that sort of 
thing. The general sentiment was that 
the denominational divisions of the Church 
are divinely ordained; that the various sects 
are members of the one body of Christ; 
thatthe body must needs be ‘not one 
member, but many’’; and that itis, therefore, 
yain, and perhaps wicked, to hope for a 
visible unity. The only thing to be de- 
sired, in the opinion of most of the speak- 
ers, was that the sects should treat one 
another with respect and tefrain from 
quarreling. Against this theory of the 
divine right of sectarianism one ringing 
protest was spoken by Dr. Parker, of 
Hartford, who insisted that the Church 
ought tobe one visibly and organically, 
and wou'd be some day; and that the sec- 
tarian divisions are not blessings to be 
rejoiced in, but evils to be patiently borne 
while we must and abated when we can. 

Doubtless it is well to have a sound 
theory on this subject, and, therefore, the 
debates of this conference were not wholly 
unprofitable if they helped anybody toward 
a clearer understanding of what the Church 
in its millennial glory is to be. But the 
practical questions which confront us 
are of paramount consequence, and it may 
be that in the solution of these our cloudy 
theories will greatly clear themselves. In 
this matter, as in many others, if we will do 
the Master’s will, we shall know of the 
doctrine. 

What is the Master’s will concerning the 
small country towns where from two to 
six miserable little churches are living at a 
poor, dying rate in a community just about 
large enough to support one? Is there any 
means Of finding out what the Great Head 
of the Church would have bis disciples do 
in such communities? Is there any doubt 
that if he were here he would prenounce 
a curse upon these hateful and destructive 
divisions end bid his followers join their 
forces and work together for the common 
interest? I have yet to meet the Coristian 
man who does not at once acknowledge 
that this state of things is greatly to be 
deplored, and declare that in some way 
these divided and quarreling bands ought 
to be brought together. There are differ- 
ences of opinion as to the manner in which 
this should be done; but there is no dispute 

about the need of doing it. The High 

Churchman argues that the only way of 

unity is to convert all these people to Episco- 

pacy; the ultra Close-communionist insists 
that they must all go under the water; sec- 
tarians of other names are a little less 
strenuous about their theories, but not much 
more accommodating in their practice. 

All, however, except a few extreme High 

Churchmen in the various denominations, 

will allow that the thing to be done is to 

form in these smaller communities union 
churches, from which the sectarian peeu- 
liarities shall ‘be eliminated, in which all 
who love our common Lord may come 
togetber upon the common ground of faith 
in him and work together for him. Every- 
body can see that such-a concentration 
of effort would not only abate a noisome 
scandal, but would prevent an enormous 


— 


rélieving our burdened bome missionary 

societies, Everybody knows that no inter- 

ests but those of the Devil and his angels 

would suffer by such a union of Christians 

in the smaller places. What hinders it? 

It may be that in some of these commun- 

ities the people themselves are so violently 

sectarian that they could not and would not | 
live péaceably together. Of this intense 

devotion to sect ignorance is the nursing 

mother; and itis not unlikely that there 

are localities in which the people are so 

benighted that they would rather go to 

Pandemonium by their respective denomi- 

national conveyances than to go to Paradise 

togetber. Where Ephraim is thus hope- 

lessly joined to the idols of his tribe there is, 

of course, nothing to do but to let him alone 
and pray that he may be brought into a 
better mind. 

But the people of the small towns are not 
all of this temper. Many of them deeply 

regret the divisions that exist among them 

and are quite ready to come together. 

There are, however, serious difficulties in the 
way. Such union churches are practically 
cut off from all Christian fellowship. 
There is no body of believers with which 
they can affiliate; there is po Christian 
brotherhood to which they can appeal for 
counsel and support. This isolated con- 
dition is not comfortable, Nobody knows 
how uncomfortable it is till he has tried it. 
I was pastor once for a few months of an 
independent church, and I know how 
strong is the yearning of the members of 
such churches for some visible manifesta- 
tion of the fellowship of believers. The 
denominational churches have the sym- 
pathy and support of their denominations; 
the union church is alone and desolate. Like 
a stray dog in the street, it gels nothing but 
kicks and execrations. Most Christians 
like to feel that the church to which they 
belong is in close relations with other 
churches in the neighborhood and with 
some great body of Christians throughout 
the country ; and, therefore, they are slow 
to cut themselves off from the larger 
communion of saints by entering a union 
church, upon which sectarians of all names 
will conspire to put the curse of Cain. 

But there is another and greater difficulty. 
Experience shows that sectarians will not 
only give such churches the cold shoulder, 
but that in many cases they will do their 
best to pull them to pieces. I knew of one 
town in this state where, after years of 
feeble rivalry, two churches—Methodist 
and Congregational—came together with 
hearty good-will and formed a union 
church. The enterprise was wonderfully 
successful at the beginning. The congre- 
gation was much larger than both of the 
others had been. Men came to church who 
bad long been absent, a revival began, and 
all the signs were promising. Not long, 
however, had these sons of God thus been 
presenting themselves in unity before the 
Lord when Satan came also among them. 
This time he came iv the shape of a Meth- 
odist presiding elder. He had lost a chureh 
from his conference, and he did not like 
to meet, with such a stain upon his official 
robes, those zealous ecclesiastics of his 
communion who would want to know 
what had become of the church. By play- 
ing upon the prejudices of some of the 
weaker brethren and sisters, he got them to 
withdraw from the union church, and re- 
quest a preacher to be sent to them from 
the conference; and thus the seeds of sep. 
aration were sown. In due time the crop 
came to its harvesting, and the last state 
of that town was worse than the first. 

Against such sectarian emissaries the 
union churches in the small places must be 
continually on their guard. When the 
members are well enough agreed among 
themselves the enemy often comes in from 
without to sow dissensions among them. 

Another cause has, it may be, somewhat 
retarded the formation of such churches. 
My Congregational brethren are quite in- 
clined to claim every church of this char. 
acter as belonging to them. ‘‘ Of course,” 
they say, ‘‘if you are simply a Christian 
church, nothing more, then you are a Con- 
gregational church. If you manage your 
own affairs and owe no allegiance tu 
any ecclesiastical body, that makes you, in 
fact, Congregationalists.” Members of the 
other denominations are rather,repelled by 


ing a Congregational church,” they say, 
“we might as well stay where we are. 
There is no particular gain in leaving one 
denomination to join another.” If, there- 
fore,.the claim of the Congregationalists 
were valid, it would be judicious to refrain 
from urging it. But it is not quite valid. 
Congregationalism and independency are 
not exactly identical, as we have often been 
taught, of late. Congregationalists, as well 
as other Christians, are in duty bound to 
encourage the formation of union churches 
in the small communities; and they ought 
not, therefore, to embarrass the problem by 
claiming the churches thus formed as mem- 
bers of their order. 

Such are some of the difficulties in the 
way of the formation and maintenance of 
of union churches in the smaller communi- 
ties. How can they be obviated ? 

Might it not be feasible to organize in 
every county a Christian convention, to 
which all the churches of the county should 
belong, and which should meet once or 
twice a year, for the express purpose of 
taking counsel concerning Christian work 
in the smaller communities, The object of 
such a convention would be to prevent the 
multiplication of churches for sectarian 
reasons and to encourage the union of 
feeble societies where the circumstances 
seemed to warrant it. An executive com- 
mittee, composed of one member from each 
of the denominations, might meet more 
frequently for consultation about details 
and for the prosecution of the work of the 
convention. The members of the various 
sects, in entering the meetings of this body, 
would be expected to leave their sectarian 
‘zeal where the Mussulman leaves his shoes 
—outside; and to place the interests of 
Christianity higher than the interests of any 
sect. The convention ought to have a 
written constitution and orderly methods 
of procedure. It should be formed in the 
expectation of permanence. The existence 
of such an organization would immediately 
give the union churches assurance of fra- 
ternal relations. Though not members of 
any of the local eonferences or presby- 
teries or associations, they would be mem- 
bers of this body; and thus in a most 
expressive manner the fellowship of be- 
lievers would be made manifest to them. 
Moreover, the existence of such a conven- 
tion would prevent the spoiling of union 
churches by sectarian emissaries. The thing 
would hardly be attempted with such a 
power in sight. 

A practical measure like this would give 
some point and meaning to our fine talk 
about the unity of believers. Inthe West 
it might be hard to carry into effect, be- 
cause all the Western communities have 
great expectations and it is hard to reason 
with them. Five hundred people in any 
town consider themselves entitled to at 
least seven churches; and if now there is 
but one male member in each, all of them 
take great hope from the Scripture, which 
declares that it doth not yet appear what 
weshall be. But in the East most of the 
small communities are stationary or declin- 
ing in population, and the need of a concen- 
tration of the divided Christian forces no- 
body candeny. This isa thing which ought 
to be done. It isa burning shame to our 
Christianity that it has been neglected so 
long. It can only be done by a hearty co- 
operation of Christians of all names and by 
a subordination, in some such practical 
way, of the sect spirit to the Christian 
spirit, And if we are not ready and able 
to do it, we had better stop our babble 
about Christian unity. 

The third question—which relates to mis- 
sion work in the cities and the means of 
preventing the intrusion by the several 
sects into fields already occupied—can only 
be answered in the same way. Why should 
not the churcbes of every considerable city 
take counsel together frequently concern- 
ing the work to be done, and in a spirit of 
Christian comity divide the work among 
them, so that every destitute neighborhood 
shall be occupied and no neighborhood 
oversupplied with church accommoda- 
tions? Why should not the uncbristian 
waste and strife occasioned by the unnec- 
essary multiplication of churches in the 
cities be prevented by an oceasional synod 
of all the believers, in which the general 
good should be frankly discussed in a spirit 


ance? Is not sucha consummation desir- 
able? Is it not possible? 

The merging of all the churches into one 
organization is a result to which none of us 
may yet see the way clear; but by such 
methods of practical co-operation the 
worst evils of sectarianism may be abated. 
And is it not about time to ceaseour holy 
palayer about Christian union, and see if 
something cannot be done about it? 





THE CHOICE OF AMBROSE. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 





AMBROSE of Cluny, abbot (now a saint), 

Thus, at the altar kneeling, made his plaint: 

** Father, Thou knowest how I have striven to 
be 

Faithful through many weary years to Thee. 

Not that alone I mortified the flesh, 

Lest Thy Son’s wounds might gape and 
bleed afresh ; 

Not that to poverty my alms I gave 

And made each step as walking on my grave ; 

Not that with vigil and with zeal untold 

I ceaseless guard the sheep within Thy fold ; 

But ease and honors, all most dear to me, 

Have, with my being, been consecrate to 


Thee. 

Yet anxious thoughts and heart-pangs will 
not cease, 

Leaving me wretched. Father, give me 
peace !”” 


Then lo! all Heaven was opened to his 
sight, 

With the Ineffuble enthron¢d in light. 

His vision could not plerce that glory 
through; 

No definite figure smote his ravished view ; 

But dazzling splendor, brightness so intense, 

He only felt, not saw, Omnipotence ; 

And from that Sun of suns ze Living Word, 

Not by the ear, but by the spirit heard: 


‘* Choose, Ambrose, thou, of these conditions 

twain, 

And, having chosen, in that choice remain: 

Take thou a lack of pity for men’s woes, 

And to their misery let thy vision close, 

And with this coldness let thy sufferings 
cease } 

Or for thy fellow-men lay down thy peace, 

And take the power, coupled with thine un- 


rest, 

To make the suffering ones around thee 
blest.’’ 

Then Ambrose answered: “Lord! if unto 
me 


The choice be given, the latter let it be. 

To walk indifferent through the world aloe, 

Callous and ruthless, asks a heart of stone. 

Such happiness were woe. Let me possess 

The soul to pity and the power to bless, 

To give, with cheering words and kindly 
deeds, 

Relief to all, according to their needs.’’ 

“So be it,” said the Word. Then gloom came 

o’er, 

Intenser from the glory there before. 

Ambrose resumed his work ; for many years 

Strengthened the weak and dried the suffer- 
ers’ tears, 

Nursed the sick poor, and shielded the op- 
pressed; 

Yet knew nor happiness, nor ease, nor rest, 

Followed by blessings, yet retaining woe, 

To white-haired age he passed existence so, 

But when upon his dying couch he lay 

Into his chamber came a steady ray, 

Which widened till of light there seemed a 
flood; 

And in its midst the blessed Saviour stood, 

‘¢Come!” said the Presence, Freed of every 

ill 

Good Ambrose felt his soul with rapture 
thrill. 

Death had no sting! Caught tothe Master’s 
breast, 





THE CRISIS IN THE TREASURY. 
BY SAMUEL 1, SPEAR, D.D. 


Tue Honorable E. G. Spaulding, in his 
introduction 


concise statement of the crisis in the Treas- 


led to the tirst Legal-tender Act. We sum 
marize the statement as follows: 


Congress, by the Act of July 17th and 
authorized a loan of two hundred and fifty 


suspended the operation of the Sub 
Treasury law of 1846 so far as to permi 
the Secretary of the Treasury to depo 
any of the moneys thus obtained ‘‘in such 
solvent specie-paying banks” as he migh 
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‘*for the payment of public dues.” The 
object of this provision was to enable the 
Secretary to make use of the system of 


‘pank and clearing-house agency in the 


disbursement of these funds. After the 
battle of Bull Run the banks of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston promptly agreed 
to take one bundred and fifty millions of 
this loan, with the expectation that Secre- 
tary Chase would avail himself of the 
permission above referred to, and thus 
check against the funds standing to the 
credit of the Government in the payment 
of his war accounts. He, however, declined 
to do so, and, hence, required the banks to 
pay the loan into the Sub-Treasury in the 
form of gold or gold certificates. The 
result was that he drained out the gold 
reserve of the banks, forced them to a 
suspension of specie payment in Decem- 
ber, and thus brought on the crisis in the 
Treasury of the United States which 
formed what was regarded as the necessity 
for the first Legal-tender Act. 

Mr. Spaulding considers this as a very 

grave mistake in financial policy, but for 
which there would have been no suspen- 
sion of specie payment by the banks in the 
month of December. Had the funds which 
they had agreed to loan to the Government 
been deposited with them and had their 
machinery been used as a_ disbursing 
agency, the Treasury crisis of January and 
February, 1862, would not have occurred. 
The banks would for the most part have 
retained their gold and been in a condition 
to extend still further aid to the Govern- 
ment. Their suspension of specie payment 
was forced upon them as the result ofa 
mistiken policy on the part of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Alluding to this 
mistake, Mr. Spaulding says: ‘‘ The Sec- 
retary, in breaking the banks, at the same 
time broke the Sub-Treasury and both 
were discredited together.” 

The question, then, which, in these cir- 
cumstances confronted Congress in the 
months of January and February, 1862, 
Was to determine in what way the borrow- 
ing power of the Government should be so 
exercised as to meet the existing emer- 
gency. The necessity for resorting to the 

- issue of Treasury notes in some form as 
the means of immediate relief was appar- 
ent and urgent; but whether these notes 
should be made “ lawful money and a legal 
tender” or not involved the two questions 
of constitutional power and financial ex- 
pediency. Congress, after a debate of 
nearly two months, decided to authorize 
the issue of one hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars in legal-tender notes; and with 
this decision the Rubicon was passed and 
the political economy of inconvertible 
paper money was established as a cardinal 
feature in the policy of the war. 

Was this legal-tender legisiation wise ? 
Was it necessary? Was it the best thing 
that could be done? In the language of 
Senator Fessenden, was it ‘‘ absolutely 
indispensable?” Was Congress shut up to 
this unusual and extraordinary method of 
relief 2 The question now is not whether 
Congress had the constitutional power to 
adopt the measure, or whether the issue of 
Treasury notes was expedient; but whether 
the annexation of the legal-tender property 
to these notes was expedient. To say that 
the Government urgently needed to borrow 
money by issuing evidences of debt 
‘therefor in some form proves neither the 
becessity nor the wisdom of making these 
evidences ‘‘lawful money and a_ legal 
tender”’ The two things are distinct and 
and involve different considerations, 
There is no doubt about one of them, But 
as to the other, the general answer of 
political economy, based on a broad colla- 

lion of facts, is that legal-tender notes are 

heyer expedient; that the legal-tender 
quality does more harm than good; that 
its disadvantages far exceed all its possible 
advantages; and, hence, that a nation is 

Weakened rather than strengthened by it. 

Whatever is gained thereby is more than 

lost by the evils resulting from it. 

Mr. Robert B. Minturn, of New York 
City, at the request of Secretary Chase, 
Addressed to hima letter dated January 
lith, 1862, in which he discussed the ques- 
lion of expediency as between raising 
sin the usual way of borrowing and 
‘ing to the issue of an inconvertible 

















Pl-tender currency. From this letter, 


evincing alike keen sagacity and compre- 
hensive vision, we make the following 
extract as tothe former of the above 
methods: 


** At a time when the wealth of the coun- 
try is necessarily consumed at so great a 
rate a sound system of finance should 
favor economy in public and private ex- 
penses, and at the same time stimulate 
industry to supply the unavoidable waste. 
If, then, the Government raises money on 
long bonds, pledging tbe national bhovor to 
pay interest and principal in gold, and 
selling the bonds at the best price it could 
obtain in the open market, the following 
results would, I believe, be realized: 

“1, The difficulty of obtaining money, 
the high interest to be paid, and the heavy 
taxes necessary to give the loans a market 
would urge the greatest economy and 
efficiency in the Government. 

“2. The low rates at which the loan 
would probably sell would attract foreign 
capital, of which we have great need. 

‘3, The loss represented by the rate of 
discount at which the loans might be 
negotiated would fall, as it should do, on 
tue whole nation, and be distributed through 
a term of years. 

‘*4, The inevitable high rate of taxation 
(which would be needed to induce capital- 
ists to feel confidence in investing in the 
loans) would force the people to a realiza- 
tion of the extent to which they are be- 
coming poorer. It would consequently 
stimulate them to economy ino all articles 
of import and to the utmost industry in 
increasing the wealth of the country by 
production; thus counterbalancing, to as 
great an extent as possible, the impoverish- 
ment of the nation by the war.” 


Turning to the proposition of issuing legal- 
tender notes, Mr. Minturn presents that 
side of the picture as follows: 


‘But if, on the other hand, the expenses 
of the war are met by an issue of incon- 
vertible currency, the results will, I be- 
lieve, be directly the reverse. 

“1, The mere printing of paper and cir- 
culating it by giving the prerogative of a 
legal tender is so much easier than borrow- 
ing money at high rates of interest and re- 
paying loans by heavy taxes that if the 
former course is once begun it is in danger 
of being carried on indefinitely ; and the 
natural check to extravagance in the ad- 
ministration of the Government, which 
would be found in the difficulty of borrow- 
ing, is quite lost. 

**2. The greater the quantity of «an in- 
convertible currency that is issued the 
lower will its value fall by an infallible 
natural law. Not only, therefore, will foreign 
capital not come tothe aid of the Govern- 
ment in the shape of loans, but both foreign 
and domestic capital will be transferred 
abroad by its owners, to escape the loss 
entailed by aconstantly depreciating stand- 
ard of value. This movement set in some 
time since—say two months or more ago— 
in anticipation of the country adopting an 
inconvertible currency, as has been clearly 
indicated by a steadily advancing rate of 
exchange on Europe, in face of a balance 
of trade in favor of this country. 

“3. If the Government currency were 
finally redeemed in gold, the loss arising 
from repaying in specie that which bad 
been originelly issued at a depreciated value 
in exchange for supplies would, it is true, 
fall on the whole nation; but in a much 
heavier form than the loss considered under 
the head (third) above. But before re. 
demption, and while depreciation was 
going on, all creditors of thecountry would 
be losers in exact proportion to the decline 
of the currency. The debtor, being ableto 
discharge his obligation in a currency less 
valuable than it was at the time he bor- 
rowed, becomes to that extent, by the 
action of law, the owner of property which 
properly belongs to his creditors. It is 
easy to sce the way in which such enact- 
ments operate, to force wealth away from 
a country where there is even danger of 
such a condition of the currency ; and the 
effect occurs just at a period when our 
national policy should be such as to attract 
wealth hither by every assurance of legal 
protection and security. 

“4, With an irredeemable currency the 
Government would be tempted to tax but 
lightly, since an onerous taxation would 
not be necessary to enable them to raise 
money, but only to furnish them means for 
redeeming the currency—a difficult opera- 
tion, which would eventually be postponed 
as long as possible. The people would 
then not be aware of the rate at which the 
resources of the country and the wealth of 
each one was being consumed; and they 
would, therefore, be without the natural 
stimulus to economy and industry imposed 
by heavy taxation, and would not deny 
themselves a free indulgence in articles of 
import, which would be paid for in the 
gold which would have been supplanted 
here as a medium of exchange by the legal 
substitution of a less valuable currency. 

“Thus, instead of the wealth of the 
nation being economized, by the people 
being stimulated to a moderate use of im- 
ports and to paying for them as far as pos- 
sible by increased production, they would 
be seduced by a fictitious financial ease into 





the op course of consuming freely 


_ accumulated wealth.” 


articles imported from abroad and paying 
for them by the gold representing tbeir 


Two days after this letter was written, 
Mr. John M. Forbes addressed a shorter 
letter to Senator Fessenden, who was then 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, from which we make the follow- 
ing extract: 


“ First. Taxation for interest and cur- 

rent ordinary expenses. On this all agree 

now, but many will oppose if you once get 

into the irredeemable gulf. 

“Second. Your main reliance for the 

Government must be upon selling your long 

bonds at the net prices they will bring, 

after a fixed policy has been announced; 

and, of course, using proper judgment as 

to the time and manner of bringing them 

forward. 

‘* Third. Avail of short loans, exchequer 

bills, or emission of small notes for cur- 

rency, under the advice of experts, in 

whichever manner or form promises to 

give greatest relief temporarily; but it will 

be a fatal error to rely upon it as your chief 
dependence. Itis limited in amount and 

liable to great mischief the moment it is 

pushed beyond a certain and very moderate 
amount, 

“ Fourth. Make this currency or short 
paper or demand paper—in whatever shape 
you put it—as good as possible, by provid- 
ing for its being received by Government 
for all dues, by fixing a mode of its redemp- 
tion, and by making it fundable at a good 
rate of interest. Raise it all you can to 
make it good and cause it to be received by 
all classes voluotarily in payment of debts 
already existing; but avoid making ita 
legal tender unless you want to see it de- 
preciate. To make it a legal tender will be 
to give notice to capitalists to get their 
capital out of the country as fast as possi- 
ble; and to foreign capitalists to keep from 
sending money here and to sacrifice what 
available stock they have, Government in. 
cluded, as early as possible, before the de- 
preciation has got very bad. 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of Hepburn vs. Griswold, had 
occasion to consider the question whether 
the legal-tender legislation was ‘‘ necessary 
and proper” in the sense of the Constitu- 
tion; and, in considering this question, the 
Court was compelled to examine a question 
of fact in political economy. The decision 
of the Court was that the measure was not 


ened 


it by no means follows that any appreciable 
advantage is gained by compelling creditors 
to. receive them in satisfaction of pre- 
existing debts. And there is abundant 
evidence that whatever benefit. is ible 
from that compulsion to some individuals 
or to the Government is far more than out- 
weighed by the losses of property, the 
derangement of business, the fluctuations 
of currency and values, and the increase 
of prices to the people and the Government, 
and the long train of evils which flow from 
the use of irredeemable paper money.” 


The theory of the Court, as presented in 
this case, is that there was no necessity 
for impressing upon Treasury notes the 
character of ‘lawful money and a legal 
tender”; that the notes, being made re- 
ceivable for taxes and exchangeable for 
bonds, woul! have met the wants of the 
Government as well without as with this 
character; and, hence, that the imperative 
necessity urged in support of the constitu- 
tionality of tbe legal-tender legislation did 
not exist in fact. Chief-Justice Chase, 
who delivered the opinion of the Court in 
this case, also delivered a dissenting opinion 
when the Court, as the consequence of a 
change in its membership, overruled its 
previous decision. From the latter opinion 
we quote as follows: 


‘The real question is, was the making 
them [the notes] a legal tender a necessary 
means to the execution of the power to 
borrow money? If the notes would circu- 
late as well without as with this quality, 
it is idle to urge the plea of such necessity. 
But the circulation of the notes was amply 
provided for, by making them receivable 
for all national taxes, all dues to the Gov- 
ernment, and all loans) . . . Nobody 
could pay a tax or any debt or buy a bond 
without using these notes. As the notes, 
not being immediately redeemablc, would 
undoubtedly be cheaper than coin, they 
would be preferred by debtors and purchas- 
ers. They would thus, by the universal law 
of trade, pass into general circulation. As 
long as they were maintained by the Gov- 
ernment ator near par value of specie 
they would be accepted in piyment of all 
dues, private as well as public. Debtors, 
asa general rule, would pay in nothing 
else, unless compelled by suit; and credit- 
ors would accept them as long as they 
would lose less by acceptance than by suit. 
In new transactions sellers would demand 
and purchasers would pay the premium for 





‘* necessary and proper,” and the argument 
was in part directed to the proof of this 
fact. From this argument we make the 
following extracts: 


‘*Now, we have seen that of all the 
notes issued those not declared a legal 
tender at all constituted a very large 
proportion, and that they circulated freely 
and without discount. It may be said that 
their equality in circulation and credit 
was due to the provision made by law for 
the redemption of this paper in legal- 
tender notes. But this provision, if at all 
useful in this respect, was of trifling 
importance compared with that which made 
them receivable for Government dues. All 
modern bistory testifies that, in time of 
war, especially when taxes are augmented, 
large loans negotiated, and heavy disburse- 
ments made, notes issued by the autbority 
of the Government and made receivable 
for dues of the Government always obtain 
at first a ready circulation, and even when 
not redeemable in coin on demand are as 
little and usually less subject to deprecia- 
tion than any other description of notes 
for the redemption of which no better 
provision is made.” 

‘*Itis denied, indeed, by eminent writers 
that the quality of legal tender adds any- 
thing at all to the credit or usefulness of 
Government notes. They insist, on the 
contrary, that it impairs both. However 
this may be, it must be remembered that it 
is as a means to an end to be attained by 
the action of the Government, that the 
implied power of making notes a legal ten- 
der in all payments is claimed under the 
Constitution. Now, how far is the Goy- 
ernment helped by this means? Certainly 
it cannot obtain new supplies or services 
at a cheapér rate, for no oue will take the 
notes for more than they are worth at the 
time of the new contract. The price will 
rise in the ratio of the depreciation; and 
this is all that could happen if the notes 
were not made a legal tender. But it may 
be said that the depreciation will be less to 
him who takes them from the Government 
if the Government will pledge to bim its 
power to compel his creditors to receive 
them at par in payments. This, as we 
have seen, is by no means certain. If the 
quantity issued be excessive and redemp- 
tion uncertain and remote, great deprecia- 
tion will take place, If, on the other hand, 
the quantity is only adequate to the de- 
mands of business and confidence in early 
redemption is strong the notes will circu- 
- freely whether made a legal tender or 


not. 
** But if it be admitted that some increase 
of availability is derived from making the 











notes a legal tender under new contracts, 


specie in the prices of commodities. 

The real support of a note circulation not 
convertible on demand into coin is ‘receiy- 
ability for debts due to the Government, 
including specie loans, and limitation of 
amount, When the Government 
compeis the people to receive ils notes it 
virtually declares that it does not expect 
them to be received without compulsion. 
It practically represents itself insolvent. 
This, certainly, does not improve the value 
of its notes. It is an element of depre- 
ciation. But the apparent benefit 
is a delusion and the necessity imaginary. 
In their legitimate use the notes are hurt, 
not helped, by being made a legal tender. 
The legal-tender quality is only valuable 
for the purposes of dishonesty. Every 
honest purpose is answered as well and bet- 
ter without it.” 

The clear and lucid statement of conse- 
quences, as given by Mr. Minturn, in that 
branch of it which relates to the issue of 
legal-tender notes has been Jargely confirmed 
by theresult. When he wrote hisletterthe 
measure was pending before Congress; and 
what he foresaw us probable in the event of 
its adoption has become bistory. So also 
the equally lucid stafement of Chief-Justice 
Chase, when delivering the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
when delivering his own opinion of dissent 
from the second legal-tender decision of the 
Court, alike denies and refutes the theory 
of Congress in adopting the measure and 
of those who defend it as wise legislation. 
The suggestion of Mr. Forbes was that the 
chief reliance of the Government should be 
upon regular loans made in the usual way; 
that the resort to Treasury notes to a “ mod- 
erate amount” should be simply an expedi- 
ent for temporary relief, and that Con- 
gress should by all means avoid making 
these notes a legal tender. Many of the 
views embodied in these statements of 
opinion were urged by the minority in both 
houses of Congress; yet they did not pree 
vail, 

The doctrine of an imperative 
necessity, so great that it could be met 
only by the legal-tender expedient or 
could not be so wisely met in any other 
way, isthe doctrine that carried the day. 
It was the plea of the hour. How 
much, if anything, there is in the plea is a 











question that we reserye for- further con: 
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fession ought to have some influence in 
palling down the seven-barred theological 
formulaties over which. many churches 
yet compe! Candidates to Climb. 

The second and third of these questions 
Were answeted much less clearly. Unluck- 
ily, the letter-missive presented the issues 
with less definiteness than Mr, Eustis did 

. in his opening speech; and the reply of the 
Conference was addressed to the general 
interrogatoty of the letter-missive, rather 
than to the specific questions of the pastor. 
Churches ought to manifest their fellow- 
ship by exchange of pulpits, by inter- 
change of members, by partaking together 
of the Lord’s Supper, and by co-operation 
in Christian work. Such were some of the 
ways suggested in the resolution finally 
adopted. All this is well enough so far as 
it goes; but it does not go far evough. The 
real difficulties are well presented in the 
questions of Mr. Eustis; and if the Con- 
ference, in its talk and in its deliverance, 
had grappled with these questions it would 
have done a better work. 

As it was, the various theories of Chris- 
tian fellowship got a good airing, anda 
large number of eloquent and witty words 
were spoken about unity in variety, and 
harmony in diversity, and all that sort of 
thing. The general sentiment was that 
the denominational divisions of the Church 
are divinely ordained; that the various sects 
are members of the one body of Christ; 
thatthe body must needs be ‘‘not one 
member, but many’’; and that itis, therefore, 
yain, and perhaps wicked, to hope for a 
visible unity. The only thing to be de- 
sired, in the opinion of most of the speak- 
ers, was that the sects should treat one 
another with respect and fefrain from 
quarreling. Against this theory of the 
divine right of sectarianism one ringing 
protest was spoken by Dr. Parker, of 
Hartford, who insisted that the Church 
ought tobe one visibly and organically, 
and wou'd be some day; and that the sec- 
tarian divisions are not blessings to be 
rejoiced in, but evils to be patiently borne 
while we must and abated when we can. 

Doubtless it is well to have a sound 
theory on this subject, and, therefore, the 
debates of this conference were not wholly 
unprofitable if they helped anybody toward 
a clearer understanding of what the Church 
in its millennial glory is to be. But the 
practical questions which confront us 
are of paramount consequence, and it may 
be that in the solution of these our cloudy 
theories will greatly clear themselves. In 
this matter, as in many others, if we will do 
the Master’s will, we shall know of the 
doctrine. 

What is the Master’s will concerning the 
small country towns where from two to 
six miserable little churches are living at a 
poor, dying rate in a community just about 
large enough to support one? Is there any 
means Of finding out what the Great Head 
of the Church would have his disciples do 
in such communities? Is there any doubt 
tbat if he were here he would prenounce 
a curse upon these hateful and destructive 
divisions end bid his followers join their 
forces and work together for the common 
interest? Ihave yet to meet the Coristian 
man who does not at once acknowledge 
that this state of things is greatly to be 
deplored, and declare that in some way 
these divided and quarreling bands ought 
to be brought together. There are differ- 
ences of opinion as to the manner in which 
this should be done; but there is no dispute 
about the need of doing it. The High 
Churchman argues that the only way of 
unity is to convert all these people to Episco- 
pacy; the ultra Close-communionist insists 

that they must all go under the water; sec- 
tarians of other names are a little less 
strenuous about their theories, but not much 
more accommodating in their practice. 
All, however, except a few extreme High 
Churchmen in the various denominations, 
will allow that the thing to be done is to 
form in these smaller communities union 
churches, from which the sectarian peeu- 
liarities shall ‘be eliminated, in which all 
who love our common Lord may come 
together upon the common ground of faith 
in him and work together for him. Every- 
body can see that such-a concentration 
of effort would not only abate a noisome 
scandal, but would prevent an enormous 
waste of work and of money, greatly 





rélieving our burdened bome missionary 
societies. Everybody knows that no inter- 
ests but those of the Devil and his angels 
would suffer by such a union of Christians 
in the smaller places, What hinders it? 

It may be that in some of these commun- 
ities the people themselves are so violently 
sectarian that they could not and would not 
live péaceably together. Of this intense 
devotion to sect. ignorance is the nursing 
mother; and itis not unlikely that there 
are localities in which the people are so 
benighted that they would rather go to 
Pandemonium by their respective denomi- 
national conveyances than to go to Paradise 
together. Where Ephraim is thus hope- 
lessly joined to the idols of his tribe there is, 
of course, nothing to do but to let him alone 
and pray that he may be brought into a 
better mind. 

But the people of the small towns are not 
all of this temper. Many of them deeply 
regret the divisions that exist among them 
and are quite ready to come together. 
There are, bowever, serious difficulties in the 
way. Such union churches are practically 
cut off from all Christian fellowship. 
There is no body of believers with which 
they can affiliate; there is vo Christian 
brotherhood to which they can appeal for 
counsel and support. This isolated con- 
dition is pot comfortable. Nobody knows 
how uncomfortable it is till he has tried it. 
I was pastor once for a few months of an 
independent church, and I know how 
strong is the yearning of the members of 
such churches for some visible manifesta- 
tion of the fellowship of believers. The 
denominational churches have the sym- 
pathy and support of their denominations; 
the union church is alone and desolate. Like 
a stray dog in the street, it gets nothing but 
kicks and execrations. Most Christians 
like to feel that the church to which they 
belong is in close relations with other 
churches in the neighborhood and with 
some great body of Christians throughout 
the country ; and, therefore, they are slow 
to cut themselves off from the larger 
communion of saints by entering a union 
church, upon which sectarians of all names 
will conspire to put the curse of Cain. 

But there is another and greater difficulty. 
Experience shows tbat sectarians will not 
only give such churches the cold shoulder, 
but that in many cases they will do their 
best to pull them to pieces. I knew of one 
town in this state where, after years of 
feeble rivalry, two churches—Methodist 
and Congregational—came together with 
hearty good-will and formed a union 
church. The enterprise was wonderfully 
successful at the beginning. The congre- 
gation was much larger than both of the 
others had been. Men came to church who 
bad long been absent, a revival began, and 
all the signs were promising. Not long, 
however, had these sons of God thus been 
presenting themselves in unity before the 
Lord when Satan came also among them. 
This time he came iv the shape of a Meth- 
odist presiding elder. He had lost a chureh 
from his conference, and he did not like 
to meet, with such a stain upon his official 
robes, those zealous ecclesiastics of his 
communion who would want to know 
what had become of the church. By play- 
ing upon the prejudices of some of the 
weaker brethren and sisters, he got them to 
withdraw from the union church, and re- 
quest a preacher to be sent to them from 
the conference; and thus the seeds of sep. 
aration were sown. In due time the crop 
came to its harvesting, and the last state 
of that town was worse than the first. 

Against such sectarian emissaries the 
union churches in the small places must be 
continually on their guard. When the 
members are well enough agreed among 
themselves the enemy often comes in from 

without to sow dissensions among them. 

Another cause has, it may be, somewhat 

retarded the formation of such churches. 
My Congregational brethren are quite in- 
clined to claim every church of this char. 
acter as belonging to them. ‘‘ Of course,” 
they say, “if you are simply a Christian 
church, nothing more, then you are a Con- 
gregational church. If you manage your 
own affairs and owe no allegiance tu 
any ecclesiastical body, that makes you, in 
fact, Congregationalists.” Members of the 
other denominations are rather,repelled by 
such arguments. ‘“‘If we are simply form- 





ing a Congregational church,” they say, 
“we might as well stay where we are. 
There is no particular gain in leaving one 
denomination to join another.” If, there- 
fore,.the claim of the Congregationalists 
were valid, it would be judicious to refrain 
from urging it. But it is not quite valid. 
Congregationalism and independency are 
not exactly identical, as we have often been 
taught, of late. Congregationalists, as well 
as other Christians, are in duty bound to 
encourage the formation of union churches 
in the small communities; and they ought 
not, therefore, to embarrass the problem by 
claiming the churches thus formed as mem- 
bers of their order. 

Such are some of the difficulties in the 
way of the formation and maintenance of 
of union cliurches in the smaller communi- 
ties. How can they be obviated ? 

Might it not be feasible to organize in 
every county a Christian convention, to 
which all the churches of the county should 
belong, and which should meet once or 
twice a year, for the express purpose of 
taking counsel concerning Christian work 
in the smaller communities, The object of 
such a convention would be to prevent the 
multiplication of churches for sectarian 
reasons and to encourage the union of 
feeble societies where the circumstances 
seemed to warrant it, An executive com- 
mittee, composed of one member from each 
of the denominations, might meet more 
frequently for consultation about details 
and for the prosecution of the work of the 
convention. The members of the various 
sects, in entering the meetings of this body, 
would be expected to leave their sectarian 


‘zeal where the Mussulman leaves his shoes 


—outside; and to place the interests of 
Christianity higher than the interests of any 
sect. The convention ought to have a 
written constitution and orderly methods 
of procedure. It should be formed in the 
expectation of permanence. The existence 
of such an organization would immediately 
give the union churches assurance of fra- 
ternal relations. Though not members of 
any of the local eonferences or presby- 
teries or associations, they would be mem- 
bers of this body; and thus in a most 
expressive manner the fellowship of be- 
lievers would be made manifest to them. 
Moreover, the existence of such a conven- 
tion would prevent the spoiling of union 
churches by sectarian emissaries. The thing 
would hardly be attempted with such a 
power in sight. 

A practical measure like this would give 
some point and meaning to our fine talk 
about the unity of:believers. In the West 
it might be hard to carry into effect, be- 
cause all the Western communities have 
great expectations and it is hard to reason 
with them. Five hundred people in any 
town consider themselves entitled to at 
least seven churches; and if now there is 
but one male member in each, all ‘of them 
take great hope from the Scripture, which 
declares that it doth not yet appear what 
weshall be. But in the East most of the 
small communities are stationary or declin- 
ing in population, and the need of a concen- 
tration of the divided Christian forces no- 
body candeny. This isa thing which ought 
tobe done. It isa burning shame to our 
Christianity that it has been neglected so 
long. It can only be done by a hearty co- 
operation of Cbristians of all names and by 
a subordination, in some such practical 
way, of the sect spirit to the Christian 
spirit. And if we are not ready and able 
to do it, we had better stop our babble 
about Christian unity. 

The third question—which relates to mis- 
sion work in the cities and the means of 
preventing the intrusion by the several 
sects into fields already occupied—can only 
be answered in the same way. Why should 
not the churcbes of every considerable city 
take counsel together frequently concern- 
ing the work to be done, and in a spirit of 
Christian comity divide the work among 
them, so that every destitute neighborhood 
shall be occupied and no neighborhood 
oversupplied with church accommoda- 
tions? Why should not the unchristian 
waste and strife occasioned by the unnec- 
essary multiplication of churches in the 
cities be prevented by an oceasional synod 
of all the believers, in which the general 
good should be frankly discussed in a spirit 


ance? Is not sucha consummation desir- 
able? Is it not possible? 

The merging of all the churches into one 
organization is a result to which none of us 
may yet see the way clear; but by such 
methods of practical co-operation the 
worst evils of sectarianism may be abated. 
And is it not about time to ceaseour holy 
palayer about Christian union, and see if 
something cannot be done about it? 





THE CHOICE OF AMBROSE. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 





AMBROSE of Cluny, abbot (now a saint), 
Thus, at the altar kneeling, made his plaint: 
** Father, Thou knowest how I have striven to 

be 

Faithful through many weary years to Thee. 

Not that alone I mortified the flesh, 

Lest Thy Son’s wounds might gape and 
bleed afresh ; 

Not that to poverty my alms I gave 

And made each step as walking on my grave ; 

Not that with vigil and with zeal untold 

I ceaseless guard the sheep within Thy fold ; 

But ease and honors, all most dear to me, 

Have, with my being, been consecrate to 


Thee. 

Yet anxious thoughts and heart-pangs will 
not cease, 

Leaving me wretched. Father, give me 
peace !’”’ 


Then lo! all Heaven was opened to his 
sight, 

With the Ineffuble enthron d in light. 

His vision could not pierce that glory 
through ; 

No definite figure smote his ravished view ; 

But dazzling splendor, brightness so intense, 

He only felt, not saw, Omnipotence ; 

And from that Sun of suns ze Living Word, 

Not by the ear, but by the spirit heard: 


** Choose, Ambrose, thou, of these conditions 

twain, 

And, having chosen, in that choice remain: 

Take thou a lack of pity for men’s woes, 

And to their misery let thy vision close, 

And with this coldness let thy sufferings 
cease 5 

Or for thy fellow-men lay down thy peace, 

And take the power, coupled with thine un- 
rest, 

To make the suffering ones around thee 
blest.’’ 


Then Ambrose answered: ‘‘Lord! if unto 
me ‘ 

The choice be given, the latter let it be. 

To walk indifferent through the world alone, 

Callous and ruthless, asks a heart of stone. 

Such happiness were woe. Let me possess 

The soul to pity and the power to bless, 

To give, with cheering words and kindly 
deeds, 

Relief to all, according to their needs.”’ 

‘So be it,’”? said the Word. Then gloom came 

o’er, 

Intenser from the glory there before. 

Ambrose resumed his work ; for many years 

Strengthened the weak and dried the suffer- 


ers’ tears, 

Nursed the sick poor, and shielded the op- 
pressed ; 

Yet knew nor happiness, nor ease, nor rest, 


Followed by blessings, yet retaining woe, 

To white-haired age he passed existence so, 

But when upon his dying couch he lay 

Into his chamber came a steady ray, 

Which widend till of light there seemed a 
flood; 

And in its midst the blessed Saviour stood, 

‘‘Come!” said the Presence. Freed of every 

ill, 

Good Ambrose felt his soul with rapture 
thrill. 

Death had no sting! Caught to the Master’s 
breast, 

Who blest his fellow-men in turn was blest. 


THE CRISIS IN THE TREASURY. — 








BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Tue Honorable E. G. Spaulding, in his_ 
introduction to a second edition of bis 
“Financial History of the War,” gives 
concise statement of the crisis in the Treas- 
ury Department of the Government which ~ 
led to the tirst Legal-tender Act. We sum- 
marize the statement as follows: 

Congress, by the Act of July 17th and 
the Supplementary Act of August 5th, 1861 
authorized a loan of two hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars, and in the latter ac 
suspended the operation of the Sub 
Treasury law of 1846 so far as to permit 
the Secretary of the Treasury to deposit 
any of the moneys thus obtained ‘‘in such 
solvent specie-paying banks” as he might 












of mutual good-will and mutual forbear- 


select, and to draw against such depo its 
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‘*for the payment of public dues.” The 
object of this provision was to enable the 
Secretary to make use of the system of 


‘pank and clearing-house agency in the 


disbursement of these funds. After the 
battle of Bull Run the banks of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston promptly agreed 
to take one hundred and fifty millions of 
this loan, with the expectation that Secre- 
tary Chase would avail himself of the 
permission above referred to, and thus 
check against the funds standing to the 
credit of the Government in the payment 
of bis war accounts. He, however, declined 
to do so, and, hence, required the banks to 
pay the loan into the Sub-Treasury in the 
form of gold or gold certificates. The 
result was that he drained out the gold 
reserve of the banks, forced them to a 
suspension of specie payment in Decem- 
ber, and thus brought on the crisis in the 
Treasury of the United States which 
formed what was regarded as the necessity 
for the first Legul-tender Act. 

Mr. Spaulding considers this as a very 
grave mistake in financial policy, but for 
which there would have been no suspen- 
sion of specie payment by the banks in the 
month of December. Had the funds which 
they had agreed to loan to the Government 
been deposited with them and had their 
machinery been used as a_ disbursing 
agency, the Treasury crisis of January and 
February, 1862, would not have occurred. 
The banks would for the most part have 
retained their gold and been in a condition 
to extend still further aid to the Govern- 
ment. Their suspension of specie payment 
was forced upon them as the result ofa 
mistiken policy on the part of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Alluding to this 
mistake, Mr. Spaulding says: ‘‘ The Sec- 
retary, in breaking the banks, at the same 
time broke the Sub-Treasury and both 
were discredited together.” 

The question, then, which, in these cir- 
cumstances confronted Congress in the 
months of January and February, 1862, 
was to determine in what way the borrow- 
ing power of the Government should be so 
exercised as to meet the existing emer- 
gency. The necessity for resorting to the 


- issue of Treasury notes in some form as 


the means of immediate relief was appar- 
ent and urgent; but whether these notes 
should be made “ lawful money and a legal 
tender” or not involved the two questions 
of constitutional power and financial ex- 
pediency. Congress, after a debate of 
nearly two months, decided to authorize 
the issue of one hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars in legal-tender notes; and with 
this decision the Rubicon was passed and 
the political economy of inconvertible 
paper money was established as a cardinal 
feature in the policy of the war. 

Was this legal-tender legislation wise ? 
Was it necessary? Was it the best thing 
that could be done? In the language of 
Senator Fessenden, was it ‘‘ absolutely 
indispensable?” Was Congress shut up to 
this unusual and extraordinary method of 
relief ? The question now is not whether 
Congress had the constitutional power to 
adopt the measure, or whether the issue of 
Treasury notes was expedient; but whether 
the annexation of the legal-tender property 
to these notes was expedient. To say that 
the Government urgently needed to borrow 
money by issuing evidences of debt 
‘therefor in some form proves neither the 
Decessity nor the wisdom of making these 
evidences ‘‘lawful money and a_ legal 
tender”’ The two things are distinct and 
and involve different considerations, 
There is no doubt about one of them, But 
as to the other, the general answer of 
political economy, based on a broad colla- 
tion of facts, is that legal-tender notes are 
bever expedient; that the legal-tender 
quality does more harm than good; that 
its disadvantages far exceed all its possible 
advantages; and, hence, that a nation is 
Weakened rather than strengthened by it. 
Whatever is gained thereby is more than 
lost by the evils resulting from it. 

Mr. Robert B. Minturn, of New York 
City, at the request of Secretary Chase, 


' addressed to hima Jetter dated January 










































ds in the usual way of borrowing and 
‘ing to the issue of an inconvertible 
tender currency, From this letter, 





evincing alike keen sagacity and compre- 
hensive vision, we make the following 
extract as tothe former of the above 
methods: 

** At a time when the wealth of the coun- 
try is necessarily consumed at so great a 
rate a sound system of finance should 
favor economy in public and private ex- 
penses, and at the same time stimulate 
industry to supply the unavoidable waste. 
If, then, the Government raises money on 
long bonds, pledging tbe national houor to 
pay interest and principal io gold, and 
selling the bonds at the best price it could 
obtain in the open market, the following 
results would, I believe, be realized: 

“1, The difficulty of obtaining money, 
the high interest to be paid, and the heavy 
taxes necessary to give the loans a market 
would urge the greatest economy and 
efficiency in the Government. 

©2. The low rates at which tbe loan 
would probably sell would attract foreign 
capital, of which we have great need. 

‘*3. The loss represented by the rate of 
discount at which the loans might be 
negotiated would fall, as it should do, on 
the whole nation, and be distributed through 
a term of years. 

‘“*4. The inevitable high rate of taxation 
(which would be needed to induce capital- 
ists to feel confidence in investing in the 
loans) would force the people to a realiza- 
tion of the extent to which they are be- 
coming poorer. It would consequently 
stimulate them to economy in all articles 
of import and to the utmost industry in 
increasing the wealth of the country by 
production; thus counterbalancing, to as 
great an extent as possible, the impoverish- 
ment of the nation by the war.” 


Turning to the proposition of issuing legal- 
tender notes, Mr. Minturn presents that 
side of the picture as follows: 


‘*But if, on the other hand, the expenses 
of the war are met by an issue of incon- 
vertible currency, the results will, I be- 
lieve, be directly the reverse. 

“1. The mere printing of paper and cir- 
culating it by giving the prerogative of a 
legal tender is so much easier than borrow- 
ing money at bigh rates of interest and re- 
paying Joans by heavy taxes that if the 
former course is once begun it is in danger 
of being carried on indefinitely ; and the 
natural check to extravagance in the ad- 
ministration of the Government, which 
would be found in the difficulty of borrow- 
ing, is quite lost. 

‘*2. The greater the quantity of an in- 
convertible currency that is issued the 
lower will its value fall by an infallible 
naturallaw. Not only, therefore, will foreign 
capital not come tothe aid of the Govern- 
ment in the shape of loans, but both foreign 
and domestic capital will be transferred 
abroad by its owners, to escape the loss 
entailed by aconstantly depreciating stand- 
ard of value. This movement set in some 
time since—say two months or more ago— 
in anticipation of the country adopting an 
inconvertible currency, as has been clearly 
indicated by a steadily advancing rate of 
exchange on Europe, in face of a balance 
of trade in favor of this country. 

“3. If the Government currency were 
finally redeemed in gold, the loss arising 
from repaying in specie that which had 
been originally issued at a depreciated value 
in exchange for supplies would, it is true, 
fall on the whole nation; but in a much 
heavier form than the loss considered under 
the head (third) above. But before re- 
demption, and while depreciation was 
going on, all creditors of thecountry would 
be losers in exact proportion to the decline 
of the currency. The debtor, being ableto 
discharge his obligation in a currency less 
valuable than it was at the time he bor- 
rowed, becomes to that extent, by the 
action of law, the owner of property whicb 
properly belongs to his creditors. It is 
easy to sce the way in which such enact- 
ments operate, to force wealth away from 
a country where there is even danger of 
such a condition of the currency ; and the 
effect occurs just at a period when our 
national policy should be such as to attract 
wealth hither by every assurance of legal 
protection and security. 

“4, With an irredeemable currency the 
Government would be tempted to tax but 
lightly, since an onerous taxation would 
not be necessary to enable them to raise 
money, but only to furnish them means for 
redeeming the currency—a difficult opera- 
tion, which would eventually be postponed 
as long as possible. The people would 
then not be aware of the rate at which the 
resources of the country and the wealth of 
each one was being consumed; and they 
would, therefore, be without the natural 
stimulus to economy and industry imposed 
by heavy taxation, and would not deny 
themselves a free indulgence in articles of 
import, which would be paid for in the 
gold which would have been supplanted 
here as a medium of exchange by the legal 
substitution of a less valuable currency. 

“Thus, instead of the wealth of the 
vation being economized, by the people 
being stimulated to a moderate use of im- 
ports and to paying for them as far as pos- 
sible by increased production, they would 
be seduced by a fictitious financial ease into 


the opposite course of consuming freely 





articles imported from abroad and paying 
for them by the gold representing their 


accumulated wealtb.” 


Two days after this letter was written, 
Mr. John M. Forbes addressed a shorter 
letter to Senator Fessenden, who was then 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, from which we make the follow- 
ing extract: 


“ First. Taxation for interest and cur- 
rent ordinary expenses. On this all agree 
now, but many will oppose if you once get 
into the irredeemable gulf. 

“Second. Your main reliance for the 
Government must be upon selling your long 
bonds at the net prices they will bring, 
after a fixed policy has been announced; 
and, of course, using proper judgment as 
to the time and manner of bringing them 
forward. 

‘* Third. Avail of short loans, exchequer 
bills, or emission of small notes for cur- 
rency, under the advice of experts, in 
whichever manner or form promises to 
give greatest relief temporarily; but it will 
be a fatal error to rely upon it as your chief 
dependence. Itis limited in amount and 
liable to great mischief the moment it is 
pushed beyond a certain and very moderate 
amount, 

“ Fourth. Make this currency or short 
paper or demand paper—in whatever shape 
you put it—as good as possible, by provid- 
ing for its being received by Government 
for all dues, by fixing a mode of its redemp- 
tion, and by making it fundable at a good 
rate of interest. Raise it all you can to 
make it good and cuuse it to be received by 
all classes voluotarily in payment of debts 
already existing; but avoid making it a 
legal tender unless you want to see it de- 
preciate. To make it a legal tender will be 
to give notice to capitalists to get their 
capital out of the country as fast as possi- 
ble; and to foreign capitalists to keep from 
sending money here and to sacrifice what 
available stock they have, Government in- 
cluded, as early as possible, before the de- 
preciation has got very bad. 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of Hepburn vs. Griswold, had 
occasion to consider the question whether 
the legal-tender legislation was ‘‘ necessary 
and proper” in the sense of the Constitu- 
tion; and, in considering this question, the 
Court was compelled to examine a question 
of fact in political economy. The decision 
of the Court was that the measure was not 
‘* necessary and proper,” and the argument 
was in part directed to the proof of this 
fact. From this argument we make the 
following extracts: 


‘Now, we have seen that of all the 
notes issued those not declared a legal 
tender at all constituted a very large 
proportion, and that they circulated freely 
and witbout discount. It may be said that 
their equality in circulation and credit 
was due to the provision made by law for 
the redemption of this paper in legal- 
tender notes. But this provision, if at all 
useful in this respect, was of trifling 
importance compared with that which made 
them receivable for Government dues. All 
modern bistory testifies that, in time of 
war, especially when taxes are augmented, 
large loans negotiated, and heavy disburse- 
ments made, notes issued by the authority 
of the Government avd made receivable 
for dues of the Government always obtain 
at first a ready circulation, and even when 
not redeemable in coin on demand are as 
little and usually less subject to deprecia- 
tion than any other description of notes 
for the redemption of which no_ better 
provision is made.” 

‘‘ It is denied, indeed, by eminent writers 
that the quality of legal tender adds any- 
thing at all to the credit or usefulness of 
Government notes. They insist, on the 
contrary, that itimpairs both. However 
this may be, it must be remembered tbat it 
is as a means to an end to be attained by 
the action of the Government, tbat the 
implied power of making notes a legal ten- 
der in all payments is claimed under the 
Constitution. Now, how far is the Gov- 
ernment helped by this means? Certainly 
it cannot obtain new supplies or services 
at a cheapér rate, for no oue will take the 
notes for more than they are worth at the 
time of the new contract. The price will 
rise in the ratio of the depreciation; and 
this is all that could happen if the notes 
were not made a legal tender. But it may 
be said that the depreciation will be less to 
him who takes thém from the Government 
if the Government will pledge to bim its 
power to compel his creditors to receive 
them at par in payments. This, as we 
have seen, is by no means certain. If the 
quantity issued be excessive and redemp- 
tion uncertain and remote, great deprecia- 
tion will take place, If, on the other hand, 
the quantity is only adequate to the de- 
mands of business and confidence in early 
redemption is strong the notes will circu- 
29 freely whether made a legal tender or 
not. 

‘* But if it be admitted that some increase 
of availability is derived from making the 
notes a legal tender under new contracts, 





omen 


it by no means follows that any appreciable 
advantage is gained by compelling creditors 
to. receive them in satisfaction of pre- 
existing debts. And there is abundant 
evidence that whatever benefit. is ible 
from that compulsion to some individuals 
or to the Government is far more than out- 
weighed by tbe losses of property, the 
derangement of business, the fluctuations 
of currency and values, and the increase 
of prices to the people and the Government, 
and the long train of evils which flow from 
the use of irredeemable paper money.” 


amined 


The theory of the Court, as presented in 
this case, is that there was no necessity 
for impressing upon Treasury notes the 
character of ‘lawful money and a legal 
tender”; that the notes, being made re- 
ceivable for taxes and exchangeable for 
bonds, woul! have met the wants of the 
Government as well without as with this 
character; and, hence, that the imperative 
necessity urged in support of the constitu- 
tionality of the legal-tender legislation did 
not exist in fact. Chief-Justice Chase, 
who delivered the opinion of the Court in 
this cuse, also delivered a dissenting opinion 
when the Court, as the consequence of a 
change in its membership, overruled its 
previous decision. From the latter opinion 
we quote as follows: 

‘* The real question is, was the making 
them [the notes] a legal tender a necessary 
means to the execution of the power to 
borrow money? If the notes would circu- 
Jate as well without as with this quality, 
it is idle to urge the plea of such necessity. 
But the circulation of the notes was amply 
provided for, by making them receivable 
for all national taxes, all dues to the Gov- 
ernment, and all loans. Nobody 
could pay a tax or any debt or buy a bond 
without using these notes. As the notes, 
not being immediately redeemablr, would 
undoubtedly be cheaper than coin, they 
would be preferred by debtors and purchas- 
ers. They would thus, by the universal law 
of trade, pass into general circulation. As 
long as they were maintained by the Gov- 
ernment at or near par value of specie 
they would be accepted in p:yment of all 
dues, private as well as public, Debtors, 
asa general rule, would pay in nothing 
else, unless compelled by suit; and credit- 
ors would accept them as long as they 
would lose less by acceptance than by suit. 
In new transactions sellers would demand 
and purchasers would pay tbe premium for 
specie in the prices of commodities. ... 
The real support of a note circulation not 
convertible on demand into coin is receiy- 
ability for debts due to the Government, 
including specie joans, and limitation of 
amount. . . . When the Government 
compels the people to receive iis notes it 
virtually declares that it does not expect 
them to be received without compulsion. 
It practically represents itself insolvent. 
This, certainly, does not improve the value 
of its notes. It is an element of depre- 
ciation. But the apparent benefit 
is a delusion and the necessity imaginary. 
In their legitimate use the notes are hurt, 
not helped, by being made a legal tender. 
The legal-tender quality is only valuable 
for the purposes of dishonesty. Every 
honest purpose is answered as well and bet- 
ter without it.” 

The clear and lucid statement of conse- 
quences, as given by Mr. Minturn, in that 
branch of it which relates to the issue of 
legal-tender notes has been largely confirmed 
by theresult. When he wrote hisletterthe 
measure was pending before Congress; and 
what he foresaw us probable in the event of 
its adoption has become’ history. ‘ So also 
the equally lucid stafement of Chief-Justice 
Chase, when delivering the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
when delivering his own opinion of dissent 
from the second legal-tender decision of the 
Court, alike denies and refutes the theory 
of Congress in adopting the measure and 
of those who defend it as wise legislation. 
The suggestion of Mr. Forbes was that the 
chief reliance of the Government should be 
upon regular loans made in the usual way; 
that the resort to Treasury notes to a “‘ mod- 
erate amount” should be simply an expedi- 
ent for temporary relief, and that Con- 
gress should by all means avoid making 
these notes a legal tender. Many of the 
views embodied in these statements of 
opinion were urged by the minority in both 
houses of Congress; yet they did not pre- 
vail, 

The doctrine of an imperative 
necessity, so great that it could be met 
only by the legal-tender expedient or 
could not be so wisely met in any other 
way, isthe doctrine that carried the day. 
It was the plea of the hour. How 
much, if anything, there is in the plea is a 


question that we reserye for- further con- 
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sideration ip the next article. It may be 
well, however, here to say that the coun- 
try was not exhausted at the time by a 
long and protracted war. It had hardly 
entered upon the solid business of fighting. 
Neither the financial nor the military 
strength of the nation had been put to any 
severe test. Although the Rebellion had 
assumed formidable proportions, still the 
power of the loyal states, and of the Gov- 
ernment through them, was at least tw ce 
that of the rebel states. The most that 
had been done was simply preparation, 
It was in these circumstances that, in the 
very outset of the war, a remedy was re- 
sorted to which has been generally, if not 
universally, regarded as the extreme ex- 
pedient of a most desperate condition. 
Wasit wise legislation? Wasit necessary ? 
Was there no other or better way of re- 
lieving the Treasury ? 











TEACHING WITH AUTHORITY. 
BY THE REV. C. F. DOLE. 





It was not Christ’s characteristic that he 
taught new doctrines. Indeed, it is bard to 
find anything in bis teaching that wasn-w. 
Neither was it his special morit that he 
put troth in newforms. Bui Carist’s excel- 
lency as «a teacher was simply this, that 
he taught truths as real. Even with all 
the prejudices that we read into the sa- 
cred text, with all our changed cireum- 
stances, which make it hard often to un- 
derstund our Lord’s meaning, yet out of 
the printed page we cutch the force of 
that which was said by his hearers, that 
he taught with authority. Take even his 
words cf most sweeping condemnation as 
he addressed the Pharisees. They are 
words—if detached from the context, or 
read in cold blood, or specially if trans- 
lated into the formulas of definition— 
that often rouse opposition, or, at least, 
excite surprise. But read with a thought 
of the circumstances tbat provoked them, 
they carry the mind along with a clear 
sense of their justness. Again and again 
you find Christ stirring men’s indolence, 
piercing their hypocrisy, doing batile with 
their selfishness, and combatting preju- 
dices, You find hard sayings of Crist, 
too, and frequent paradoxes. He ex- 
pressed himself vigorously and he was 
brent on mxking men think. But you 
never find Christ antegonizing men’s 
sense of justice or cuntradicting their rea- 
son. This is very noticeable. In all the 
rarge of his teaching, whether of Gcd 
and his nature or of men and their duties, 
you never find against him the charge of 
absurdity or injustice. He taught Goa’s 
Fatherhood; but there never appears 
the thought of avy contradiction in his 
attributes, of any reconciliation needed 
between his justice and bis mercy. He 
“aught the “new birth’; but not as a mys- 
tery so much ssa recognized fact. ‘‘Art 
theu a master in Israel and knowest not 
these things?” He certainly taught retri- 
bution; butin such language and figurce as 
every countryman of his understood. He 
taught a doctrine of judgment; but it was 
a judgment of every man according to bis 
deeds, He taught renunciation; but he 
exemplifiel what he meant as pertectly 
practical, $ 

You do not even once see Christ com- 
pelled to enforce bis Truth as above 
reason. He never tells his hearers: “ This, 
indeed, is beyond your understanding. It 
must be taken as matter of pure faith,” 
Men had not learned that ingenious dis- 
tinction between truths of reason and 
truths above reason. It never appears to 
have entcred Christ’s mind. In every case 
his truth came home to men as real, as just, 
as natura!. Reason and conscience joined 
to certify to it. 

Just co with the Apostles. They, too, 
taught with .uthority. Not simply be- 
cause they were inspired by God's Spirit; 
not, ceriainly, because they were ordained 
apostles; but because they taught obvious 
truths. That God is our father, that bis 
Spirit must needs dwell in men’s hearts, 
that holiness is good, that sin is ruin, that 
there is an imn ortal life—all these things 
fai] from their lips with the divine se! of 
reality. They believed, and, therefore, 
they spake. 

Indeed, it may be said to hold true of all 
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which it was proclaimed it tried men’s 
sense of right and fitness. From Moses to 
Paul it was never a difficulty that faced 
prophet or apostle that they had to preach 
truths which were absurd and contradict. 
ory. They seem, all of them, to have 
taught as Christ taught, with authority. It 
matters not how their message was com- 
municated or by what means thev felt 
assured of its divineness. But in every 
case they felt themselves its truth and 
prexched it to mea in form and substance 
such as to commend it to easy acceptance. 
In short, the axiomatic authority of truth 
has its mark in Scripture teaching. 

A singular contrast to all this presents 
itself in much of the religious teaching of 
the present day. A burcen which never 
wes borne by inspired apostles or by our 
Lord himself has been suppos:d to be 
thrown on uninspired modern teachers, It 
is not enough that we have men's ignor- 
ance und selfishness to combat; but it is 
actually thought that we have besides their 
reason and their sense of justice, The strong- 
est and subtlest difficulty that meets the 
Christian preacher—a difficulty which is 
changing our Sunday observances and de- 
pleting cur churches—is the common idea 
that Christianity involves absurdities or 
violates our native sense of right. Minis, 
ters are accused of dishonesty in preaching 
what they doubt themselves. Ministers 
more honest are heard frankly conf-ssing 
that, though they do not understand, 
though their reason, perhaps, is staggered, 
they are forced to believe certain truths 
because the Bible tells them. Again, people 
are told that with religion faith supersedes 
the renson. Meanwhile, the real and fun- 
damental truths of religion become ob- 
scured, 

Let us briefly illustrate. Men are told 
that they must be born again. Put as the 
Bible puts it, this is nothing hard to be- 
lieve. It means that men need God’s lite 
in their souls. Menareselfish. They need 
a spirit such as Christ’s working in them. 
But this simple truth is made to seem 
mystical. The new birta is taught as a 
kind of miracle. The great mass of men 
around us, as matter of actual observation, 
just like the chi'dren of a school, are 
partly good and partly bad. They rank 
from good to bad by almost insensible 
gradations. But it is taught, in opposition 
to the facts, that they are two broadly- 
divided classes—s ints and sinners, chil- 
dreu of God or enemies of God. Thus 
Christian dogma and religions phraseology 
appeur to conflict with patent facts, while 
in the haze. of the conflict the real and 
simple truths—w bat the life ‘‘ according to 
the spirit” is and its necessity; whut and 
how plain the fruits of the spirit are, in 
love, joy, and peace—these ure easily for- 
gotten. 

Take, again, the much-confused doctrine 
of retribution. A belief in retribution is 
ineradicable from the human mind. It 
was this thought to which Christ and his 
apostles invariubly appealed with success, 
Yet, strangely enough, it is this very idea 
that present religious teaching most often 
obscures. Any one wil! agree that he 
cught to be judged according to his deeds, 
You cannot use language too strong for his 
conscience to express the guilt and evil of 
sin. But people will never rest in beliey- 
ing of two neighbors of equal apparent 
goodness that one is going to suffer forever 
while the other is going to an immediate 
paradise, by virtue of come mystical differ- 
ence which shows itself in no difference of 
life. This is where the common teachings 
about retribution must forever break down. 
Men cxnnot believe what does not seem 
fair, It is not so much the eternity of pun- 
ishment upon which men are skeptical. It 
is plausible enough that the consequences 
of evil may run on forever. Science joins 
with Scripture in asserting this tendency. 
But the moment people saretanght that one 
lite, with its mingled good and evil, is 
going to ensue in eternal blessedness, but 
another life, with its equally mingled good 
and cvil, is goiag to ensue in irreparable 

wretchedness—whatever they may profess 
to believe of this in general, yet in every 
particuler cnse—so surely, for instance, as 
ever the distinction is forced on them with 
their own near friends—tbey are going to 
be skeptical. Just or not, the teaching is 
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the haze of their discussion about things 
unessential and the punishmeot of other 
men’s sins, they are apt to forget that they 
themselves cannot sin and avoid the inev- 
itable penalty. 

Just so, too, of the Bible. Its inspira- 
tion commends itself to cvery fair reeaer, 
Standing on its owa simple claims, its 
authority is obvious; but ict people be re- 
quired to believe it infallitle, let them be 
trained to be shocked at every faintest suse 
picion of error or discrepancy, and again 
your Christian teaching assails men’s com- 
mon sense and breaks itselfia ruin. You 
are teaching men no longer with authority, 
but as the scribes, 

We have said enough now to show the 
test of real prexching. It is just the same 
that it ever was. Truth just as really 
appeals to men’s conscience, satisfies their 
justice, and fits the demands of tbeir 
reason as it ever did when it fell from the 
lips of the Christ. Truth that really tran- 
scends reason is just so far unintelligible; 
cannot, therefore, bestated; cannot, there- 
tore, have any moral effect. 








TO-DAY. 
BY JOHN BOYLE O'RFILLY. 


On y from day to day 
Tue life of a wise man runs; 
What matter if seasons far away 
Have gloom or have double suns ? 


To climb the unreal path, 
We lose the roadway here, 
We swim the rivers of wrath 
And tunnel! the bills of fear, 


Our feet on the torrent's brink, 
Our eyes on the cloud afar, 

We fear the things we ihink, 
Instead oi the things that are, 


Like a tide our work should rise, 
Each later wave the best. 
To-morrow forever flies, 
To-day is the special test. 


Like a sawyer’s work is life: 
The present makes the flaw, 

Ano tbe only field for strife 
Is the iuch before the saw. 








MR. BY-ENDS. 


BY THE REV. HORATIO MILLS CASE, 





Tat Dickens should bave spent many 
bours over a name for Martin Chuzzlewit 
shows bow pntiently he worsed; but we 
see no particular reason why any one of 
the bulf-dozen names he tried and threw 
awuy would not have done just as well. 
Net so with Bunyan. His genius chovuses 
instantly and unverringly tke right name 
for the character to be drawn. His names 
gather up and hold in vivid focus the traits 
of the persons bear.ng them. 

Of all his inimitable people there are 
none better named than Mr. By-ends, of 
Fair-speech. “ By-ends” is the quintessence 
of that current phrase—too long for a 
pame, but very expressive—‘* By any hook 
or crook.” Mr.’ By-ends believes in the 
use of means; nor does be scruple as to 
what means he uses, provided always they 
are not vulgar. Unlike Mr. Talkative, he 
is always respectable, 

We are struck on introduction by his 
mysierious air of secrecy. What can be 
the matter with the fellow? Why is be so 
suspicious? Here come along two genial, 
simple-minded comrades, who accost him 
in rare gvod humor—ready to give and 
expecting to receive confidence. There is 
an extremely pl-asant ring in those quaint 
old words: ‘* What countryman, sir?” and 
“ How far go you this way ?” 

They surely ought to finda way to the 
stranger's heart. But, no; Mr. By-ends 
looks askance. Thereis no frank response, 
There is 2 quick expression of alarm on his 
face. He seems to be trying to hide some- 
thing out of sight. “He told them that he 
eame from the town of Fair-speech, and he 
was going to the Celestial City; but he told 
them not his name.” 

We may be pretty sure there is some- 
thing not quite right in a man who deems 
it prudent to screen himself from two such 
honest fellows as Christian and Hopeful. 
And we soon find out that Mr. By-ends is 
obeying a very powerful instinct—the in- 
stinct that impels us all to cover up con- 
scious defecis from the : aze of our fellow- 





men. Mr. By-ends is afraid of himself, 








areata 





His heart is not at rest. He knows there 
is very little good to be found in a man 
who, like his ancestors, ‘looks one way 
and rows the other.” 

But, spite of tne warning instinet, Mr. By- 
ends cannot utter a dozen words without 
betraying bimself tous. He despises him- 
self; but is exceedingly proud of bis high 
connection, and it is with the air of aprince 
tbat he informs the bumble pilgrims that 
Fair-speech is a very wealthy town, and 
that he bas ‘‘ very many rich kindred in it, 

. . in particular mv Lord Turn-about, 
my Lord Time-server, my Lord Fair-speech, 
from whose ancestors the town first took 
its name,” besides many others; that the 
parson of our parish, Mr, Two-tongues, was 
my mother’s own brother by father’s 
side; and that his wife ‘‘is a very virtrous 
woman, the daughter of a virtuous women,’ 
who was none other than my Lady Feign- 
ing. 

Surely, if Mr. By-ends cannot stand on 
lis own merits, he should be accepted, and 
plainly hints as mucb, on the strength of 
his ‘rich kindred.” 

But the poor man blunders worse and 
worse. Under the excitement of the occa- 
siop, he throws off constraint, and, with a 
volubility only surpassed by Mr. Talka- 
tive, he proceeds to unfold and defend his 
creed, which is even more damaging than 
bis connection with the nobility of Fair- 
speech. 

“It is true,” he says, ‘‘we somcwhat 
differ in religion from those of the stricter 
sort; yet but in two small points, First, 
we never strive against wind and tide. 
Secondly, we are always most zealous 


| when R ligion goes in his silver slippers. 


We love much to walk with him ino the 
street if the sun shines and the people 
appliud hm.” And this to a man who 
hus been battling against winds and tides 
from the very gates of the City of De- 
struction; who has struggled through 
Despond, toiled up Hill D.fficulty, fought 
Apollyo1, and borne the fierce rage of the 
moo of Vanity Fair! 

This weak stuff to a young convert just 
escaped by heroic exertion from. the 
michty spell of that great Babylon! Re- 
ligion in silver slippers, indeed! Religion 


| in the thronged street, on dress-parade, 


with shouts of applause from the multi 
tnde! 

But it must be acknowledged that this is 
a very “taking” sort of religion. We do 
pot wonder that Mr. By-ends is strongly 
attached to his creed. Nor do we wonder 
that his creed bas been subscribed by mul- 
titudes since his day. There is probably 
none so popular. A giance through the 
Caurch—high, low, bioad, rigid, hberal, 
Roman, Protestant, Evangel:cal, or what 
not—shows that Mr. By-ends has a very 
large following. Men and women are te 
be found in great numbers who have 
“ professed”? religiov, who have “ coy- 
enanted with the Lord to be his,” and 
“consecrated all they have and all they 
are to his service’; but whose daily life 
shows that in their heart of hearts it is not 
the Gospel of Jesus they have espoused 
but the silver-shod religion of Mr. By-ends, 
Religion when it is convenient; religion 
when the sun shines; religion for Sunday 
and revivals; but not when it hinders one’s 
worldly schemes, when it stands in the way 
of pride, avarice, Inst. Religion must be 
flexible. It must adapt itself toa man’s 
circumstances, Sometimes it will be very 
awkward and quite out of place. 

What could a man do with religion in 
politics, unless it could be made elastic 
enough to allow a little ‘‘ management,” a 
little prudent “ manipulation” ; 
speak of more bold corruption, nor of such 


lapses from common virtue as profanity, — 


drunkenness, aduliery, theft, perjury? 
What could a man do with religion in the 
great arenu of business, if it would not let 
him ‘‘push” his enterprise, increase bie 


trade, impose on the buyer, beat down the — 


seller, and force prices this way and that, 
to suit bis own interests? Religion must 


wink -at the mixing, and shortening of © 
weight and measure, and the cheapening — 


of quality without change of price that 
gocs on everywhere in the commercial 
world. It must be silent while the rich 
grind the faces of the poor. It must 
the railroad nabob his choice among 1 
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re ployés know no S»bbath of rest. It is a 
an silver-slippered religion, also, tbat builds 
ay 4g gorgeous churches and dsplays costly 
: . dress and supports a brilliant worship, 
bye 4 while thousands for whom the Lord died 
mut perish at its doors. 
m- 4 Mr. By-ends bas vot a few great-grand- 
gh sons in the priestly office, »nd their number 
nee secms to be increasing. They keep an eye 
hat open for Mr. Money-love’s ‘** more fat and 
and plump living.” They lecture a good deal, 
) it, it well paid. They write novels, carry on 
yul, gen‘leman farming, deal in horse-flesh, 
ach, hunt, travel, edit papers, and whatever 
ook else is likely to take them out in the sunny 
the strect and stir up the acclaim of the people. 
was Verily, when one begins to reflect on it, 
yer’s does it not seem that Mr. By-ends bas well 
nous vigh as laige a following in the Chuich as 
ep,” Corist has? And mav it not be that at 
sign- least som: considerable share of the re- 
proach and disdain so freely lavished of 
l on late on the old Gospel belongs really to Mr. 
and By-ends’s easy-going creed? May it be 
th of barely possible, al-o, that in the great day 
of God tt shall be found that Jesus bas not 
and reckoned Mr. By-end-’s disciples along 
ocea- with bis own?—x quest’on of some im 
ith a portance to people who incline to a religion 
‘alka- tbat never strives against wind and tide. 
d his 
‘than BARBARA FREITCHIE. 
Fair- 
BY CAROLINE H. DALL. 
what 
ricter It is easier to write sfories than histories. 
First, Romance as wildly as you will, »nd the 
tide. common sense of minkind wil: bardly call 
-alous youto account. fo many people believe 
ppers. that the shade of Kite Leehin haunts the 
in the Brookline causeway to-day that a novel 
people founded upon its various appearances 
n who and disappeararces might meet a wide 
J tides acceptunce; but start in quest of a fact, 
of De- ndvertise for it in all related ways, 
hrough write cores of private letters, gather in the 
fought weight of undisputed authorities: concern- 
of the ing it, and, satisfied a! last of your pr-m- 
iss, launch it into publicity. What 
ort: just happens then? Why, all—the idle, the 
mn the opinionated, the ind ff-rent, who could rot 
nt Re be persuaded to belp you to the truth—cry 
teligion out upon it, hunt tt down us a lie. 
parade, If Whittier had called ‘Barbara 
» multi Freitchic” a romance, people must still have 
read it, children bave declaimed it, What 
t this is matter if a few murmured: ‘Very pretty, 
We do very pretty, indeed; but not true, you 
strongly know”? 
qnader The beautiful fict grew warm at the 
by mal- poei’s heart; it was born net merely iato 
ronably beauty and sweetness, but into power as 
ogh the well. The real value of Barbara's act was 
Itheral, seen in this: that men determined to dis- 
or what cred.t it and did their very best 10 prove 
3 a very that the Barbara »crual, well Known of 
n are ie gcods and aen in Frederick, was a creature 
ho have to whom heroic greatness was impossible. 
e “ cov- So we thought when we herd lasi spring 
is,” and at the Far West that the discussion about 
all they the billad was renewed, It seemed quite 
daily life time that the historical evidence should be 
3 it ie not gathered up and the manner of the fact 
espoused established, Why have any doubts? Ina 
By-ends. « war like thai so lately ended bundreds of 
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noble deeds were done that no poet ever 
had a chance to sing. This was but one of 
many. 

In Nevember, 18%8, we triveled from 
Baltimore to Charleston by rail, It was 
nota vevy pleasant time to travel. There 
was a po'ice offic r in every car, and, like 
certain ckemical sudstances, words seemed 
to grow explosive when they touched 
common: sir, The extreme North and the 
extreme South were still very far apart. 

A Union cfficer sat in the seat behind us 
all the way to Washington, The exact 
(laracter of his shoulder-straps we do not 
remember. He was reading a newspaper. 
He threw it down suddenly, with xn oath; 
then, recollecting himself, pointed ovt a 
paragraph to the gentleman traveling with 
us, who was a Southerner. 

“They are going to tear down Burbara 
Frietchie’s house, io Frederick,” he said. 
“T wish I was there now. I can’t imagine 
Why, for it stood directly on the creek,” 

After a little thinking, he went on: 
“There has been some discussion abvut 
Whittier’s poem in the newspapers. It 
must be for pure spite.” 

“1 don’t imagine there was any truth in 











_ the story,” said the Southerner; “only I 





don’t see how it hmppened that they tacked 
the old wom.in’s name to it.” i 

No truth in it?” said the officer, start. 
iug to his fect. ‘'Sir, Lsawitdone.” And 
then he went on to tell the story, nearly in 
Whittier’s fashion. 

When ‘Patty Gray” was written this 
testimony went into its storied pages; but 
so nearly did the whole mutter touch the 
Darrator that no one of us doubted his 
word or thought of asking his name, so it 
did not go into history. 

Very lately, bowever, it appeared that 
the story of Barbara Freitchie bad been 
printed in plain prose some time before 
Whittier heard of it, At the time that 
Frederick Law Olmsted was secretary of 
the Sanitary Commission Dr. Lewis H. 
Steiner was one of the medical inspectors 
at Frederick. 

His private journal for the month of 
September, 1862, not being precisely a 
report, still seemed to him of great value, 
and it was printed at his own expense be- 
fore the close of that year, by Anson D. 
F, Randolph, of New Ycrk. 

Dr. Steiner was a native of Frederick, 
loyal to the core; a man who wore bis 
badge proudly, whengp wear it meant only 
possible death at any moment, without the 
bovuors of the open field. He is well known 
to Dr. Bellows und Dr. Elisha B. Harris. 

On ‘Tuesday, September 9th, 1862, Dr. 
Steiner writes: 

‘A clergyman tells me that he saw an 
aged crone come out of her bous«, 88 Cer- 
tain rebels passed by trailing the American 
flag in the dust. She shook her long, 
skinny h:nds at the traitors, and screamed 
at the top of her voice: ‘My curses be 
up» you and your officers for degrading 
your countiy’s flag!’ Her expressicn and 
gestures were described to me as worthy ot 
Meg Mi rtrities.”” 

Friday, Sept. 19th, 1862, Dr. Steiner 
writes again: 

“The advance guard of our national 
army Charged into our streets, driving 
the reb:ls before them. They were met 
vy a -ountercharge of Stewart’s men, wade 
in grand style. Saddies were «mptied on 
both sides. Stewarts men fell back, 
carrying witb them seven of our men as 
prisoners and leaving many of their own 
wounded on the ground. Handkerchirfs 
are waved, flags are thrown from Union 
houses. Burnside enters, »mid vociferous 
plaudits.” 

*:A little incident connected with the 
charge is worthy of note. The wife of 
one of our prominent Union men threw 
out the national flag from her window 
just a3 Stewart’s men dashed by. It 
seemed peculiarly filtipg that a member of 
the Wash neto.n family should first unfurl 
ber country’s banner as our victorious 
troops eniered the place.” 

Stonewall Jackson entered Frederick on 
Saturday, Sept. 6th, 1862. O/ his entrance 
Dr. Steiner writes, the same day: * Out. 
rages were committed on the nationa; 
flag whenever one tell into the hands of 
the soldiers. This simply strengthened 
the Union fecling and made tbe men aod 
women of Frederick more attached than 
ever to the national cause.” 

There is little doubt that the clergyman’s 
story told on ihe nivta of September to 
Dr. Steiner related what he bad seen upon 
the sixth. Nor did he see all that actually 
took place. When her indignant curses 
drove the soldiers away ‘‘Meg Merrilies” 
“took up the flag the men hxauled down.” 
She sct up the broken st.ff in ber chamber 
window, and long ago a Southern officer 
was found brave enough to confess that his 
gun again brought it low. 

Whether this woman’s name was really 
Barbara Freiicbie it is casy enough to dis- 
pute, There seems bo way to account for 
the notoriety which attended Barbara’s life 
avd death if this banner bad never flonted 
in fact as well as fancy above ber ‘‘ old 
gray bead.” For what reason did Jacob 
Engelbracht and otber well-known dignita- 
ries in rebel cities keep her so constantly in 
mind? Heroines were plenty in Frederick, 
The ‘‘Lady Washington” of Dr. Steiner's 
diary did the same brave -thing when 
Stewart’s men dashed by, a little later. Did 
Barbara’s enthusiasm kindle her’s, or were 
the two stories hopelessly blended when 
they traveled together from Frederick to 
Washington? 

The next point is to ascertain the exact 
date of Whittier’s poem, and here the whole 
story is told by the note which follows: 


** AmesBuRY, 10th mo. 11th, 1875. 











“My Dear FRIEND:—Some days ago I re- 


ceived a card from thee, and at that time was 
unable to say when ‘ Barbara Freitchie’ was 
written and too ill to look through my papers. 
Iam not able to fix the precise date; but my 
first knowledge of Barbara came in a letter 
from Wasbington, dated August, 1863. I 
thivk th» poem was wrilten in the latter part 
of that month or during the first of Septem- 
ber. Iem sorry | have kept thee waiting for 
the date. Very truly thy friend, 

‘“ Jonn G. WHITTIER. 
“ Mrs. C. H. DALL, Boston.” 
It took just eleven months of that busy 
year—wben so few people had time to 
write the ‘‘romances”’ that they saw—tfor 
this lovely story to travel through all the 
by-wuys of the Sanitary Commission from 
Frederick, in Muryland, to Miss Dix, in 
Washington, and thence toa new birth in 
the poet’s home. It appeared in the Octo- 
ber number of Zhe Atlantic Monthly for 
1863. 

And now, before the “‘ foul fiend’ of un- 
belicf gets another chance at our ballad, 
let us decide for ourselves what a fact is. 

The only real thing to any man is his 
highest ideal. The best he can conceive is 
the best be can do; but not a jot better. 
Was there never » Jesus of Nazireth? 
Why, then, were the Gospels written? He 
who wrote them was Jesus, if there were 
no other; for out of bimself he conceived 
the divine ‘“‘life that now is.” So of our 
poem. That is the only fact we need. 
The heroism of Barbura—whether born in 
the riddled streets of Frederick, in the 
shadows of the Washington bospital, or 
for the first time beneath the pines at 
Amesbury—was a real thing. It bas kindled 
the faint lovalty of thousandstoa strong 
flame. It bas stimulated brave men, timid 
women, and lisping children alike, till we 
feel tha! so long asthe English langnage 
shall endure so long shall 


* Peace and order and beauty draw 
Round this symbol of light and law.” 


Pity for Stonewall Jackson if his greatness 
might not mate our Barbara’s loyalty. 
The Southerner who denies Aer quenches 
the light of the serenest star which trembies 
over his grave. 








THE ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 


BY CLARENCE WINTHROP BOWEN. 





Tue ascent of Mont Blanc is a perilous 
undertaking and little praise is given to 
tuose who perform the task successtully. A 
number of lives have been lost, it is true; 
but thirty times as many successful xuscen- 
sions bave been made. After severa! vain 
attempts, Jacques Balmat, a mineralogist 
and a native of the Commune of Chamou- 
nix, was the first one to stand on the 
summit of Mont Blinc, ia 1786. Tiessme 
year he again ascended, with Dr. Paccard, 
alocal physician. Tbe next season the 
peak was reached by Prof. de Siussure, the 
celebrated naturalist of Geneva, and Col, 
Beaufroy, an Englishman. Uatil 1819 only 
six ascensions bad been made, when an 
American by the name of Howard went 
up. The next American to ascend was Dr. 
George Talbot, in 1854. Up to 1865 eleven 
more Americans were added to the list, and 
from that date several bave ascended every 
summer. Since 1786 eight buudred and 
forty-four successful ascensions huve taken 
pluce, over half of which have been made 
during the last eight years. This season 
thirty-six have gone to the summit, of 
whom three are Americans. 

But what accidents have occurred? is a 
question one vaturally asks beture making 
a sett.ed determination to ascend Mont 
Blanc. In 1820 Col. Anderson, of En- 
giand, and Dr. Hamel, of Russia, were 
crusbed-to death by an avalanche, when a 
couple of -thousand feet below the summit. 
ln 1860 another avalanche carried four 
men down the side of the mountain for 
fifteen hundred feet, and they were instant- 
ly killed. In 1864 two Austrians perished, 
In 1866 three brothers, by the name of 
Young, members of the English Alpine 
Club, though warned of the danger tiey 
would incur, betore starting, were impru- 
dent enough to ascend Mont Bianc with 
neither guides nor provisions. They 
mounted to the summit in safety; but in 
descendivg foolishly took a different and 
entirely unexplored route. One of the 
brothers was killed by missing his footing 
and falling down an almost perpendicular 
glacier one hundred and fifty feet. Later 





in the season of 1866 Capt. Arkwright, an 

Englishman, was lost, with three guides; 

and since that time a half a dozen acci. 

dents have taken place. 

Yet, when I arrived at Chamounix and 

looked upon the snow-white monarch of 

European mountains, the temptation was 

too strong not to go up “just a little way.” 

Though alwnys two and often three days 

are given tothe journey upand down Mont 

Blane, I could only give up one day. This, I 

thought, would allow ample time to ascend 

to a station called Grands Mulets, one-half 

way up and 9,500 feet above the sea-level. 

I had no idea of continu'ng further, So 
night before last 1 made arrangements. I 
secured two guides and bought shees, 

leggings, an Alpine-stock, eye-glasses, gloves, 
and all the paraphernalia necessary for 
the ascension. I arose at half pat four 
o’clock in the morning; and, after a 
light brenkfast of bread and milk, walked 
down into the street, where I found await- 
ing me the two guides, a mule, and a boy. 
I started off just as the church clock 
struck five. Across the narrow valley and 
up a steep, rugged path on the moantain. 
edge to Pierre Pointue (6,300 feet above 
the sea-level, the same hight as Mt 
Washington) was the first stage of my 
journey. The reddish hue given by the 
ligbt of the rising suo to the snow-capped 
peaks, thousands of feet above, produced a 
wondrous effect. The Glaciersd:s Bossons 
and de’ Taccounaz, from which shot down 
powerful streams, that fed the valley 
below, were on my right. If one had 
sufficient nerve to look off from the zigzag 
mule-path upon the chain of mountains on 
both sides of the valley, he would obtain a 
much better view than when he is five 
thovsand feet higber. On the great 
hights there was a certain indistinctness 
to the mountain ranges and, in fuct, to all 
objects. 

Iarrived at Pierre Poin'ue ata quarter 
past seven, and here [ate a hear'y breik- 
fast. Leaving the boy to watch the mule, 
I continued the escent with the guides, 
We passed safely up the part of the moun- 
tain that had been rubbed by glaciers aces 
ago. The coarse gravel on the smooth, 
slippery rocks had the »ppearance of 1 sufe 
path; but was in reaiity a most treacherous 
one. The grayel which in one moment 
covered the surface of the rocks in ano her 
formed the crust of the ice. Before we 
knew it, then, we were ona glacier, and 
here the dangers begio. In another 
moment the gravel merged insensibly into 
the ice, and at every step we bad to take 
the great«st care not to slip. My guides 
secured about me « strong beli, through 
which they ran a stout rope, and this in 
turn they attuched about their own waists, 
I ascended by degrees, with one guide eight 
feet in advance and the other the same 
distance behind me. If I slipped, they 
would perhaps hold me; ifthey slipped (and 
even guides sometimes do), I could not 
possibly hold them. ButIhid no time to 
waste in such foolish reasoning. I must 
work. The forward guide made indenta- 
tions in the ice for a firm footing, My 
Alpine-stock was a wonderful help.” By 
thrusting it into the ice at every stepI 
conld balance myself very well. All ice 
and no snow made the journey from Pierre 
Pointue to Grands Mulets really the most 
dangerous part of the ascent. Crevices so 
deep that I could hardly see the bottom 
were numbered by scores; and I wag 
required to leap over them all. ~Some, 
indeed, were so wide that I crossed by a 
sinall ladder. After crawling up asteep 
ledge of rocks, 1 reached, at quarter past 
ten, Grands Mulets, where the ascension- 
ists of Mont Blanc spend the first night, 

As I was nearly two hours ahead of time, 
I was determined to push up still higher. 
But | had engaged the guides only as far as 
Grands Mulets. This obstacle, however, 
was speedily overcome; and I gave orders 
to go on toward the summit ir fifteen 
minutes. The mena got ready the provisions 
with all speed and I rested. At the end of 
the quarter-hour we were off again; and 
here came the tug of war. We were above 
the glaciers and struck the deep snow. It 
took skill to scale the glaciers; but solid 
hard work to wade through the snow. [ 
planted my feet down heavily, so as not to 
slip, and often broke the snow-crust, [ 
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marked progress. I walked through the 
snow in this manner for four hours. The 
mountain appeared to grow steeper at 
every step; and I, as a consequence, went 
more slowly. I was getting exhausted. I 
was obliged to rest every few minutes to 
regain my breath. The rarity of the 
atmosphere made it extremely difficult to 
breathe. All I could eat was a little 
cbocolate. We suddenly met a Frenchman, 
who, with three guides, had an hour before 
been on the summit, and was descending to 
Grands Mulets to pass the night. He 
warned me against ascending higher, 
unless I wished to spend the night 
on the snow—certain death, as experience 
had shown; and if I attempted to descend 
in the dark the danger of slipping, he said, 
was very imminent. But I pushed on for 
anotber half hour, to reach a point just 
below the summit. My guides now said 
that I could reach the summit in an hour; 
but I would have to descend immediately, 
and the exertion would be very great. In 
that case I must stay at Grands Mulets all 
night, If I began the descent now, I could 
get beyond the dangerous parts before 
dark, and perhaps reach Chamounix late in 
theevening. From fifteen to eighteen hours, 
say the guide-books, are generally given to 
the ascent of Mont Blanc; but, aftergetting 
within an hour of the summit in ten hours 
I was obliged to give orders to descend, 
This we did in al) haste. We started ona 
run. When we came to a portion of the 
mountain particularly steep, my guides 
insisted upon my getting close between 
them and sliding down in a sitting posture. 
They regulated the speed by sticking their 
picks into the snow. I confess I did not 
see very much fun in this part of the 
programme. Besides, my clothes were 

ratber the worse for wear from it. “But we 
Tepeated the performance a number of 
times, until I got quite used toit. Down 
one of these descents, however, I at first 
refused to slide. It was two hundred and 
fifty feet, and at the bottom, running at 
right angles, was our trail; and a few feet 

beyond was a precipice, I know not how 

steep. Could the guides stop the instant 
we struck the path and not go over the 
precipice? But every moment was pre- 
cious and I was anxious to gain as many 

as possible; so down we flew. My stock, 
placed deep in the snow, glided along as 
if it only had air to retard it. Before I 
had time to meditate on the vanity of 
earthly pleasures we were on our feet at 
the bottom, walking along the trail. 
I pass the Frenchman at Grand Mulets, 
and, without stopping, continue down to 
Pierre Pointue. This part of the descent is 
even more hazardous than the ascent. It 
is easier to slip down than to slip up; but 
the sun ‘is falling and we must hurry. 
After creeping down a particularly danger- 
é6us place, I have scarcely time to breath 
before coming to one still more dangerous. 
And so it continues for several hours. 
When, at last, I pass safely over the gla. 
ciers, the guides do not even let me rest 
afew moments on the rocks; for they say 
stones from the hights above are constant- 
ly falling, and one may strike me. I really 
feel like disobeying them. Though I go 
down twiee as quickly as I came up, the 
distance seems twice asgreat. Itis growing 
dark, and I think I never will reach Pierre 


Pointue. At last I see the little house on 
the rocks and my dear mule. It is seven 
o’clock. 


Now down to Chamounix, I said. I was 
afraid to wait. I could rest on the mule. 
One guide walked at the head of the mule, 
the other immediately behind him. When 
we got some way below the line of vegeta- 
tion our path was not quite as steep; but 
worse than that, it was darkened by a 
thick wood, which covered the side of the 
mountain. I could not see the mule’s head 
asit turned round a curve in the narrow 
path to avoid the precipice. The forward 
guide stumbled, but was on his fect in an 
justant. I reached Chamounix at half-past 
nine, afier fourteen and a half hours’ climb- 
ing. My friends seemed glad to see me 
safe and sound. They bad had the advan- 
tage of me during the day. They could 
watch all my movements through a power- 
ful telescope; while to me, with a field- 
glass, the hotels they lived in were scarcely 


distinguishable. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 












ENTRANCE. 


BY CAROLINE D. SWAN. 








At the world’s great castle-gate 
A beggar cries. 

‘To wealth and state we open wide, 

To the worldly-wise, in purple pride,’’ 
A voice replied. 

*€ Alack !’’ said she, ‘‘ for the loving heart 
And naught beside.”’ 


Expectant at a mightier gate 
The worldly-wise 

Stand waiting by its golden bars, 

Till wonder-pearls and gleaming stars 
Swing open wide 

For her who brings the loving heart 
And naught beside. 





LUCY LARCOM’S IDYL OF WORK. 
A REMINISCENCE. 


BY MRS. H. H. ROBINSON. 





Miss Larcom’s new poem, the ‘‘Idyl of 
Work,” which she so modestly calls a vers- 
ified sketch, is both story and poem, and 
if we cannot fully criticise it in the latter 
respect, for want of a proper share of the 
“divine afflatus,”’ we can, by virtue of 
knowledge of scenes and incidents therein 
related, “part of which we were,” help to 
do justice to the story so delightfully told. 
The “Idyl”’ is the ideal story of Miss 
Larcom’s life as a factory-girl in the Lowell 
cotton-mills, thirty or more years ago, and 
of her young companions; for, though she 
says in the preface that ‘‘no one’s story is 
herein outlined,” yet we can fondly trace 
resemblances to dear and noble companions 
who shared with us the simplicity of those 
years of toil. With characteristic modesty, 
Miss Larcom has left herself out of the 
story; and we fail to trace her excepting 
as the calm Esther, whose character by no 
means does justice to our remembrance of 
“L. L.”’ at that time. 
Let us indulge in reminiscence and give 
a few pictures of her which still linger in 
the mind. 
Our first knowledge of her was as a pre- 
cocious writer of verses in a paper called 
the Lowell Casket, and we read with won- 
der how a little girl (our work-mate) bad 
written verses which were spoken of by the 
editor as having been written ‘‘under the 
inspiration of the nurses,” The latter word 
was, of course, a misprint for muses; but, as 
she was Only ten years old at the time, the 
mistake was not so bad. 
This, however, was not her first attempt, 
for she had previously written verses, and 
was caught in the act when seven years 
old, in the attic of the old house in Bev- 
erly, where shelived. Thesubject of these 
verses was a thunder-storm, and they were 
read with wonder by her admiring family 
of brothers and sisters. 
Two pictures of her in after life, when 
verse-making was not such a mystery, 
remain in our memory. In our walks by 
the Merrimac River, whose romantic banks 
she loves to describe, we often met her; 
and once upon a bridge which spans the 
stream we passed her, a brave and bonny 
young girl, with her head in the clouds. 
To our childish and admiring eyes she 
seemed so calm, so grand, so full of thought 
that careless play was forgotten and we 
watched her out of sigbt. She worked in 
the spinning-room at one time, and was 
probably, like most of the young operatives, 
a “little doffer,” as they were called; that 
is, they took off the full bobbins from the 
spinning frames and replaced them with 
empty ones. When older she graduated 
into the cloth-room, which was considered 
amore aristocratic place to work in. In 
this room the cotton cloth, after being fin- 
ished in the factory, was measured by the 
yard into pieces. It was reeled, and hung 
upon books, one yard apart, until the 
required number was told; then it was cut 
oft. Te our imaginative eyes she seemed 
like a sibs] we had read of, who with way- 


ured rhythm; and it seemed poetry, and 
not cloth, that she heaped up behind her. 

The Lowell Offering, a magazine edited 
and published by some of the operatives of 
the mills, was printed at that time, and 
“LL. L.” became one of its contributors. 
And her talents helped largely to make it 
what it became; for we find many of her 


poems, both grave and gay, in its bound 


ing arms told off the yards of cloth in meas- 


ccpies of this unique magazine are in ex- 
istence, perhaps some account of it will 
not be uninteresting at this time. From 
copies in our possession and other sources 
we are able to gather the following facts: 
The Lowell Offering was first published 
in 1840. In the second number, printed in 
December of that year, we find an account 
of a social meeting held in the Second 
Universalist church of Lowell, which was 
called an improvement circle. Rev. Abel 
C. Thomas was pastor of this church, and 
to him belongs the credit of first publishing 
the Lowell Ofering. The members of this. 
circle of men and women—most of them 
operatives in the mills—were called upon 
tO bring in contributions, which were read; 
and if approved of they found a place in 
the Offering. But four years previous to 
this we find, by an article in the January 
number of 1845, from which we quote, that 
‘a few young females met in the room of 
their boarding-house, on one of the corpcra- 
ations; and, wishing to improve the talents 
God had given them, they proposed the 
formation of a society of young ladies for 
mutual improvement.” A president, vice- 
president, and secretary were chosen (Miss 
Larcom’s sister filjgd the latter office), a 
constitution was drafted, and by-laws, to 
which each of the members affixed their 
names. And thus was formed, in 1836— 
twenty years and more before another one 
was thought of—the first woman’s club fn 
New England, though it was not called by 
that name. An address was given by the 
rallying spirit, Miss Hurriet F. Curtis, who 
was afterward one of the editors of the 
Offering. The memberscontributed articles 
in prose and verse, which were read at the 
meetings, which continued to be held until 
this society was merged in Mr. Thomas’s 
more extensive circle; and these same 
young ladies continued to write and were 
the most valuable contributors to the work. 
There is no doubt Mr. Thomas first con- 
ceived the idea of bringing before the 
world the productions of the operatives, 
and too much bonor cannot be given him 
for believing in the capabilities of the 
young people under his charge and for 
utilizing the talent whicb he found. 
Mr. Thomas conducted the Offering for 
twoyears. Then he left Lowell for another 
parish, and it passed into the hands of 
Miss Harriet Farley and Miss Harriet F. 
Curtis, beforementioned. They were both 
operatives and of New England parentage. 
Under their joint editorship the magazine, 
which never paid expenses, lasted till 1849, 
when it was discontinued, for want of 
means, and perhaps ‘‘new contributors.” 
The Offering was a small, thin magazine, 
with one column to the page. It had for 
a vignette in 1845 a young girl, simply 
dressed, with feet visible and sleeves rolled 
up. She hada book in one hand and her 
_shawl and bonnet was thrown over her 
arm. She was represented as standing in a 
very sentimental attitude, contemplating a 
bee-hive on her right hand. In the back- 
ground, as if to shut them from her 
thoughts, were the mills. The motto was: 
“The worm on the earth 
May look up to the star.” 
Which was rather an abject motto and one 
not suited to the independent spirit of most 
of the contributors. A better one was 
soon adopted, from Gray—the verse begin- 
ning: ™ 
“Full many a gem of purest ray aerene.” 
It finally died under the motto 
**1s Saul also among the prophets?” 
When Dickens visited this country, in 
1842, he went into the Lowell mills, and a 
copy of the Offering was presented to him. 
He speaks of it as follows: 
“They have got up among themselves a 
periodical, called the Lowell Offering, 
whereof I brought away from Lowell four 
hundred good solid pages, which I have 
read from beginning toend. Ofthe merits 
of the Lowell Offering, as a literary produc- 
tion, I will only observe—putting out of 
sight the fact of the articles having been 
written by these girls after the arduous 
hours of the day—that it will compare ad- 


vantageously with a great many English 
annuals.” 


Selections from the Offering were printed 
in England, under the auspices of Harriet 
Martineau, who was very much interested 
in the publication. The volume was called 
‘Mind among the Spindles.” It was con- 
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volumes, As it is doubtful whether many 
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azine—for she had been considered hitherto 
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“ factory-girl ” could write and edit a mag: 


little better than the loom she tended; and 
that a mill-girl should show any talent or 
desire to appear like the so-called young 
ladies of her age, who did not work for a 
living, was thought very alarming and 
called forth such remarks as Miss Larcom 
alludes to on page 20 of her book: 


“ Not long ago I read a doleful wail 

From some town dame, that even factory-girls 
Shine with gold watches; and you cannot tell, 
Therefore, who are the ladies.” 


We all knew who was said to be the 
unthinking author of this speech; but,as 
we had no gold watches and did not desire 
to be ladies of that pattern, it did not 
trouble us. Most of us were children of 
New England people, forced by the loss of 
parents or other causes to earn our bread. 
Our mode of life, doing mechanical labor, 
was conducive to thought and mental 
digestion. Many of the things printed in 
the Offering and elsewhere were worked 
up amid the hum of wheels and written 
with a pencil in the Jeaves of surreptitious 
books; for we were not allowed to read in 
the mills. But thought even there was 
untrammeled, and we could write a line at 
a time, unnoticed. Many of us tried our 
wings in this way, who have since essayed 
bolder flights. Miss Larcom herself; Miss 
Farley, who wrote stories and published 
them in book form; Miss Curtis, who 
wrote two successful novels, one of which 
(entitled ‘‘ Jessie’s Flirtations’’) is still ad- 
vertised in Harper's ‘‘Select Library”; 
Margaret Foley, the sculptor, of whom 
Miss Larcom speaks, on page 177, as 


“That broad-browed, delicate girl will carve at Rome 
Faces in marble classic as her own.” 


There are others, whose names we do not 
recall, who met with the Improvement 
Circle, and offered their contributions, and 
heard them read, some of them, no doubt, 
with quaking hearts and conscious faces. 
One of our number wrote verses for Zion's 
Herald; which was the first time we had 
ever heard of that good Methodist paper. 
Among the aspiring poets was one who 
offered some verses in which the wind 
was described as playing havoc with Na- 
ture to such an extent that it 


“ Took the tall trees by the hair 
And as with besoms swept the air.” 


The wings of the author’s muse must have 
been plucked by such a tremendous breeze 
or simile as this, for we heard no more of 
her. Some of our own number thirsted 
for “learning’s ways,” and one young 
companion learned the Greek and Latin 
languages while working twelve hours a 
day at her frame. We went one evening 
with her to the different bookstores in 
Lowell to find the works of Ovid in the 
original, as she had heard that she must 
read it in regular course of study. We 
shall never forget the look of surprise in the 
bookseller’s round eyes when she asked for 
it. Sbe told us, subsequently, that she did 
not know as she should read it, after all; 
and that if she had known what the book 
contained she should have never tried to 
find it. Her uneducated instincts taught 
her to avoid what St. Augustine had 
learned by sad experience; for he says in 
his confessions that “so-called classical 
studies have a bad effect ov the morals of 
youth,” and be mourned that he had felt 
the deleterious effect of such studies in 
his own youth. Many of the operatives 
spent their time and money not so wisely, 
no doubt; but the ‘‘birds of a feather — 
flocked together,” of course, and the writer 
of this can only speak of the kind she 
knew. 

Young girls growing up in Arcadian 
simplicity, earning their bread (and often- 
times that of others), working twelve hours — 
a day (for this was before the ten-hour law 
was agitated, and it was thought nothing 
that a child of ten should work thirteen © 
hours aday; or about the time, for we re ~ 
member when the first delegation of oper: — 
atives went before the legislature to petition — 
for a law to that effect)—were not they the ~ 
advanced guard of woman’s-rights peti- — 
tioners? Three months’ schooling a yeat — 
in a mixed school was considered enough; : 
and this scanty education was often eked 
out by a little help from evening schools. — 
Reading such books as were found in the 
circulating libraries of the day (and the 
were of a more solid character than is 
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the rain of novels and stories and yellow- 
covered books had not then begun to deluge 
the land); meeting for mutual improvement 
and help; striving to be good and to im- 
prove the mind; dressing simply; with 
minds wholly untroubled by conventional- 
ities or thoughts of class distinctions and 
unhindered by ruffles or the entanglements 
of overskirls and long dresses—such was 
their lives. 

We ‘are glad to be able to corroborate 
the story of the Idyl, and to give in this 
reminiscence some facts to show the state 
of things among the class of people of 
which Miss Larcom speaks; particularly as 
we have seen some doubt expressed in 
criticisms of the book as to the probability 
of the story. We know whereof we affirm. 
There are those who have graduated from 
the Lowell factories, who have since become, 
among men, master mechanics, teachers, 
ministers, editors, members of Congress, 
doctors, and lawyers; among women, 
(last, because best beloved) we find them as 
mothers, whase children in learning and 
culture take rank with the children of the 
so-called Brahmins of tle land, as teach- 
ers, preachers, doctors, writers, and artists ; 
and let me not forget them, the noble 
single women, who, setting “solitary in 
families,” cement the domestic fabric, and 
whose influence is unseen and oftentimes 
upvappreciated, till they are taken away 
and the wallsof home begin to crumble, 
‘To one who has followed these bright 
spirits and watched their success in their 
varied pathways through life it is pleas- 
ant to know that the culture, the self- 
sacrifice, the effort begun in that hard 
scbool has developed such characters and 
helped to fit them to fight so well the bat- 
tle of life. 

Ab! me, do none of us, from our bet- 
ter surroundings, ever look back to the 
dear old simple days of labor and health 
and joy, as the happiest of our lives? 
Then ignorance of the world was ‘‘ bliss” 
and hope and aspiration reigned supreme. 

We have been very much pleased and 
touched by this simple and genuine poem. 
It bas a flavor for us as if we bad found a 
flower, plucked in that far-off time, pressed 
in the leaves of some forgotten book; and we 
thank Lucy Larcom for it, and for all that 
she has done—for the “Rose Enthroned,” 
that noble poem; for “Hannah Binding 
Shoes,” which will be read and admired as 
long as folks continue to be folksy; for 
her ‘* Childbood’s Songs,” which contain 

“Infinite riches in a little room,” 
and are most fitly described by quoting a 
line from ‘* Swing Away,” one of the best 
of them, as 

“ Arcady framed in by the door,” 
Thousands of hearty toilers such as she 
was will thank her for this sweet Idyl and 
go on their way refreshed and encouraged 
by her success and fulfillment of her as- 
pirations. . 





ANSWERING OUR OWN PRAYERS. 


BY THE REV. C. H. ZIMMERMAN. 





“Pray,” said Juvenal, “for a healthy 
mind in a healthy body. Ask fora brave 
soul, unscared by death. But there are 
things you can give yourself.” “It is 
characteristic of a wise man,” said 
Epictetus, “that he looks for all bis good 
and evil from himself.” “He [Jupiter] 
gives life, he gives wealth,” said the 
Epicurean Horace. ‘‘ An untroubled mind 
I will provide for myself.” 

There is a great deal of truth mixed 
with the errors of the ancient Pagan 
philosopby. That of the Stoics especially 
tended to produce a spirit of self-reliance 
and an indepengence of the factitious 
advantages of fortune that is truly ad- 
wirable. Possibly this may be partly 
accounted for by the low reverence in 
which they held their gods. 

There is sometimes discernible among 
those of the Christian faith a tendency to 
the other extreme. The Christian philos- 
opby is, doubtless, the best that ever was; 
but, like all other good things, it is liable to 
abuse. The unquestioning belief that: our 
welfare depends upon the favor of Provi- 
dence has sometimes led to pietism and 
inaction, inclining men to ask God to do 
that for them which they can do for 





faith which ignores human instrumentali- 
ties and expects God to do everything for 
them, without any co-operation of their 
own. 

The deacon who, when a brother prayed 
that their pastor might be kept poor and 
humble, responded, ‘‘Lord! keep him 
humble and we will keep bim poor!” had a 
more correct notion of his own agency in 
the matter, whatever may be said of his 
spirit. It is certain that men do frequently 
pray for themselves and others without 
sufficiently recognizing their own agency 
and responsibility for securing the blessings 
they seek. This blind reliance on Provi- 
dence prevails in temporal as well as spirit- 
ual matters. For instance, how many 
parents are in the habit of praying for this 
and that earthly good for their children, 
the attainment of which depends almost 
entirely upon their own exertions. 

But the inconsistency is more apparent 
in spiritual concerns; probably because 
men have somehow imbibed the false notion 
that the latter is more particularly the realm 
where God works and where they can do 
but little. Parents forget that the shaping 
of the moral and religious character of 
their children is as much within their con- 
trol as their temporal prosperity. The 
best results of a business education are not 
one whit more assured than the best results 
of an early, careful moral training of the 
children. Those who desire that tbeir chil- 
dren shall be thoroughly upright and re- 
ligious can do much toward answering 
their own prayers by trainiog them prop- 
erly. 

But parents often prevent their prayers 
being answered. ‘They pray daily that 
their children may attain a model char- 
acter, fashioned after the similitude of 
Christ’s; but often do not manifest the 
temper vor live the life that they pray 
that their children may live, Example is 
better than precept, and in this case is of 
more avail for the end sought than pray- 
ers. Not that men should pray less; but 
that they should strive more to answer 
their petitions. The way a man acts be- 
fore his children will do more to shape 
their lives than all bis prayers and precepts. 

Moreover, a parent does not need to 
show evil tempers or indulge in vicious 
habits in order to misguide bis children, 
His precepts may all be good and his 
demeanor before them unexceptionable; 
but if ‘his spirit is selfish, if bis thoughts 
and imaginations are vile, if bis inner life 
is impure, these: will be impressed upon 
the child and vitiate his character, not by 
inheritance, but because he imbibes the 
moral atmosphere in which belives, What 
a parent is, and not what he does or says‘ 
determines the destiny of his children. 

The good Freebel said: ‘‘ Come, let us 
live for our children!” If we would have 
our prayers for our children answered, we 
must strive to answer them ourselves, by 
living for them. Not working nor planning 
nor suffering for them merely; but by 
having within us such a life and our- 
selves possessing such a character as we 
desire them to have. No parent can rea- 
sonably’ expect the best things for his 
children unless he bas a clean heart and 
a right spirit, as well as a correct out- 
ward demeanor. 

Perbaps the most striking instances of 
the lack of suitable exertion to answer our 
own prayers are to be seen in revival efforts. 
The common practice is to hold a pro- 
tracted series of prayer-meetings, in which 
the burden of supplication is the awaken- 
ing and conversion of souls. The defect 
consists not in praying too much and too 
often for this result, but in the failure to 
accompany their prayers with earnest, 
persevering personal effort to persuade 
men to repent. Instead of speaking di- 
rectly to them on this subject, they con- 
tinue to pray that Divine influence may 
prevail with them, apparently under the 
impression that this is the extent of their 
obligation. . 

But God does not need to be solicited to 
do his part for the salvation of men. The 
Spirit is working all the time, and multi- 
tudes are by his operations as. thoroughly 
convinced of their duty to repent 4s they 
-can be. Whatthey need to induce them 
to act immediately is affectionate entreaty 
by their nearest friends. God works, and 
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Christians sball be instrumental in the 
conversion of their fellow-men; not by 
prayers and example merely, but by direct 
appeal td their hearts and consciences in 
the way of personal entreaty and exhorta- 
tion. 
If at the commencement of revival 
efforts the Church would immediately begin 
to work as well as pray, if every individual 
Christian would go straightway to those 
unconverted friends with whom tbey are 
most intimate, and earnestly but affection- 
ately plead with them to be reconciled to 
God, we should witness more uniformly 
good results from revival efforts. 
It will be said that the Church is fre- 
quently in a low state and needs to be first 
revived before it can be efficient in win- 
ning others. But nothing will more surely 
or speedily produce an increase of love, 
and with it all the other Christian graces, 
in the hearts of believers than to go im- 
mediately about the Master’s work, The 
believer needs to feel his spiritual dearth 
before be will. seek with sufficient earnest- 
ness his own revival. He will be made to 
realize most forcibly his personal want, in 
his efforts to Jead others tu Christ. 
On the other hand, the inactive attitude 
of the Church, as well as the character of 
many of their petitions, serve to prevent 
the results desired. Such prayers as“ Lord, 
break down their stubborn wills,” or 
“Grant such a manifestation of divine 
power as will cause them to tremble and 
yield,” besides being of doubtful propriety, 
tend to produce a spirit of inaction on the 
part of the unconverted. So long as they 
see the Church doing nothing and expect- 
ing God to do everything they will do 
nothing. They think they must wait for 
some overwhelming influence to force their 
wills and compel them to yield. What 
they need is to be taught by example, as 
well as precept, that God will.never do 
for them what they can do for themselves; 
that, being convinced of their duty, it is 
within their power to do it, and that they 
alone are responsible for not doing it, 
The divine command is; ‘‘ Work out 
your own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling.” Personal exertion is just as 
necessary for the attainment of spiritual 
good as it is to secure temporal prosperi‘y, 
What the Christian world needs, along 
with the spirit ef dependence on God and 
the belief that our temporal aud spiritual 
welfare are in bis hands, is the constant 
recognition of the fact that the individual 
and the human weal can only be attained 
by buman endeavor in conjunction with 
divine aid. 

Heaven helps those who help themselves. 


Biblical Research. 


THERE is a curious legend in the Talmud to 
the effect that after the return from the Cap- 
tivity the Jewish elders, headed by Ezra and 
Nehemiah, prayed that the demon’ of-lust 
might be delivered into their hands, and not 
allowed to tempt mankind any more.” In spite 
of a prophetic voice, which warned them not 
to persist in this request, the elders continued 
their prayer, until at leagth it was granted by 
God, and the demon was delivered up to them; 
For three days it was kept bound 4nd impris- 
oned; but at the end of that time, finding that 
the affairs of the world began to stand still 
and that ne eggs even wereto be had, the 
pious elders acknowledged that they had been 
in error, and the demon was let go free. Now 
the source of this legend is to be found in the 
story of the descent of the goddess Istar into 
Hades, which has been discovered among 
the contents of the Library of Assur-bani-pal, 
at Nineveh. The story was one of those 
ancient Babylonian myths which were em- 
bodied in lays or poems at an early period 
and formed part of the great Chaldean epie. 
It describes how Istar, the Assyrian Venus, 








or Adonis, in the land of Hades, a place 
of darkness and shadow, where the spirits 
flit about like birds, with dust and mud 
for their food. She obliged the warder of 
Hades to open the gate by the threat that if 
he did not she would break it through, and let 
out the dead, to devour the living under the 
form of vampires. On being admitted, she 
passed through the seven gates of the land of 
the dead, losing at each some one of her 
adornments, so that at last she reached the 
palace of her sister, Allat, the queen of Hades, 
stripped and bare. There Allat mocked at 
her, and commanded the Spirit of the Plague 
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confine her in the lowest depth of the under” 
ground world, Meanwhile things went on as 
badly on the earth as they are stated in the 
Talmudic legend to have done; and the Sui:- 
god induced Hea, the god of wisdom, to create 
a spbypx of dog-like shape, which should visit 
Allat and demand the liberation of Istar. Al- 
lat, after threatening the messenger of Hea 
with the most dreadful penalties, ordered 
the god of destiny to veil the tables of the . 
knowledge of the future which form the vault 
of Hades, to seat the spirits of the earth on 








‘their golden throne, and to give Istar the 


waters of life to drink. After this the god- 
dess was conducted back to the upper world 
through the seven gates of Hades, receiving 
at each the ornaments she had left behind her 
on her descent, It will be noticed what a 
striking analogy exists between the Babylo- 


“pian world of the dead, as represented in this 


myth, and the Hades of Homer, as well as the 
Sheol inte which the shade of the king of 
Babylon descends in the 14th tGhapter of 
Isaiah. It may be added that the Accadian 
name for Hades is *‘ the land from which there 
is no return.” 


---» Thanks to the researches of Jost and 
others, something like a satisfactory account 
can now be given of the origin and nature of the 
two great Jewish parties, Sadducees and Phari- 
sees, The Sadducees were really a political 
party, consisting of the descendants of Aaron 
and the distinguished lay families, who were 
naturally conservative and averse to change. 
Unless a wan ‘belonged by birth to this close 
and compact aristocracy he could not be a Sad- 
ducee, however much he might sympathize 
witb their political and religious views. The 
Sadducees first made their appearance under 
the Asmonean princes, and it is very possible 
that the Jewish tradition which derives their 
‘pame from Zadok, a cotemporary (probably) 
of Jonathan, the brother of Judas Maccabzeus, 
is correct. The Pharisees, on the other hand, 
were rather a religious pa*ty than a social or 
political one. The wor! pherishim means 
‘*separated,’’? and was probably applied to 
them from the scrupulousness with which 
they avoided those whose contact might make 
them ceremonially unclean, They were es- 
sentially popular and democratic, and included 
not only the mass of the people and the Scribes, 
but also many of the wive: of the Sadducecs 
themselves, and even some of the priests who 
had shaken off the prejudices of theircaste. The 
Pharisees insisted upon the minute carrying 
out of all the injunctions of the law, together 
with the interpretation of it, or “ tradition” 
with which it had been. overloaded by the 
Scribes. This “tradition” was even placed 
ona footing with the law itself, and many 
doctrines, such as the Zoroastrian conception 
of angels and evil spirits, or the transinigra- 
tion of souls, which were rightly regarded 
as novelties by the Sadducees, were super- 
added to the teaching of the Old Testament, 
The controversies between the two parties, of 
which instances have been preserved in the 
Talmud, show that those Christian fathers 
were in error who, like Tertullian (De preser. 
haret. 46), asserted that the Sadducees admitted 
none of the books of the Old Testament ox- 
eept the Pentateuch. Asa matter of: fact, 
they admitted even those traditions which 
were stamped with antiquity, though they did 
not ascribe so high a value to them as did the 
Pharisees, Their rejection of the belief in 
immortality was based. partly upon the ob- 
scurity with which it is covered in the Old 
Testament, partly on the ground that the 
Pharisees had derived their doctrine upon the 
subject from the Persians. However, 2s was 
to be expected in an aristocratic political 
party, the Sadducees had no theological sys- 
tem of their own. They were simply consery- 
atives, and determined to cling as firmly as 
possible to the power which they found in 
their hands. The Pharisees, on the other 
hand, exalted the Scribe above the priest; 
multiplied the ordinances and ceremonies of 
their religion; did not shrink from admitting 
foreign elements into it, if they thought that 
its interest required them; and not only en- 
deavored to limit as much as possible the 
privileges of the priesthood, but also tried to 
extend to the whole community the duties 
which the priests claimed for themselves. 


-»+eNot the least benefit received by biblical 
studies from the progress of Assyrian research 
is the light it has thrown on the obscurities 
of Hebrew prophecy. A good instance of this 
is the famous prophecy of Isaiah (ch. xix) 
against Egypt. The historical allusions in 
this chapter bave long been the despair of 
commentators, and the “ fierce king ”’ of verse 
4, into whose hands the Egyptians were to be 
given up, has even been supposed to be Psam- 
mitichus. The cuneiform monuments, bow- 
ever, have now informed us that Egypt was 
conquered by Essar-haddon, at a time when it 
was in great internal confusjon, and divided by 
bim into 2 satrapies. The vassal princes of 





to afflict her with manifold diseases and to 


“these satrapies from time to time endeavored 
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of the kings of Ethiopin; but. their mutual 
Jalousics and quarrels prevented the success 
of the attempt until B. C. 660, when Psammiti- 
chus,taking advantage of troubles in Babylonia, 
revolted from Assur-bani-pal, or Sardanapalus» 
and sueceeded in making bimself sole and in- 
dependent mouzarch of Egypt. Read in the 
lixht of the inscriptions, the prophet’s descrip- 
tion of the Egyptians fighting “‘every one 
against his neighbor, city against city and 
kingdom against kingdom,” of the ill-advised 
counsels of the princes of Zoan and Memphis, 
who had healed one of the unsuccessful insur- 
rections against the Assyrian rule, and of 
“the cruel lord,’ Essar-haddon, into whose 
hands the Egyptians were to be delivercd up, 
becomes clear and consistevt. 





Science. 


Pror. @. Brown GOODE describes two in- 
teresting cases of albinism in fisbes—a class 
in which this peculiar affection has been less 
studied than among the hizher vertebrates. 
One of these Aibivo fishes was a common 
haddock (Médanogrammus ag/efinus), normal io 
all respects save color, Which was a pinkish- 
white, with a pearly luster, instead of the 
usual brownish-gray. The black lateral hoe 
and dark blotches near the pectoral fins were 
absent. This specimen was taken off Barne. 
wat, N. J. The other instance of albinism 
was in the case of the common eel (Azguil’a 
Bostoniensis), taken at Noank, Conn. This fish 
was a pale dull yellow above; nearly white 
beneath. The writer states that, according to 
good authority, albinismis not uncommon 
among European eels, though he knows of no 
previous instance iu our waters; and that the 
condition is especially rare among members 
of the family to which the haddock belongs. 
Mr. F. W. Putnam, in a note appended to 
Prof. Goode's article, however, mentions ex- 
amples of albinism, both in the eel and had- 
dock, in the fish collection of the Peabody 
Academy, at Salem—the haddock having been 
taken off Newburyport, some years ago, and 
the eel in Massachusetts Bay. 


..+eThe third portion of M. Th. von Heng- 
lin’s ‘Reisen nach dem Nordpo'armeer,” etc., 
consists of a contribution to the fauna, flora, 
and geology. The greater pertof this division 
of the work is occupied witb ae systematic ac- 
count of the avifauua of Spitzbergen. The 
ornithological matter !ncludes a good deal of 
very pertinent and critical bibliography, in 
which the labors of various previous writers 
op this special subject are discu:sed ; an ex 
tended synonymy of the 50 species observed, 
with speciai reference to works bearing 
directly upon the subject in band ; with much 
descriptive and miscellaneous matter. In tbis 
department of scjence Henglin has steadily 
improved since the publication, a few years 
ago, of bis papers on African birds, which 








excited no little adverse criticism. In the | 


present instance he has had time thoroughly 
to digest his observations, and the article may 
be considered as the final sum of tbe numer- 
ous papers on this subject he has already pre 

sented to different scientific periodicals. Mar- 
tens, Phipps, Scoresby, Parry, Keihav, Torell, 
Malmgren, and Newton are the principal 
uuthors whose earlier labors are collated and 
discussed. 

...-Lt bas taken us some time to arrive at 
the facts in vhe case of the curious horny 
comb or crest which stands upright upon the 
bi.l of the American White Pelican (Zelecinus 
trachyrhynchus) and constitutes one of the 
most conspicuous features of that species, in 
comparison with its congeners. It was sup- 
posed to be a permanent character of the male 
sex alone, Not long since its deciduous 
natures wes ascertained by Mr. R. Ridgway, 
who found that the thousands of pelicans he 
ob erved breeding ata lake in Nevada regu- 
larly shed this appendage at the close of the 
breeding season. Silll later, Mr. Gces, of 
Kansas, ascertalned by actual dissection that 
the eomb is found on the bill of the female as 
well as of the male. The use of tiis anomas 
fous formation remains conjectural; but the 
fact of ite development onlyd: uring the breed- 
ing season and its loss immediately afterward 
shows thatitisin some way connected with 
reproduction of the species—like the satlerse 
of deer, fur instance, with which it is entirely 
analogous in its periodical development and 
regular fall. 


...» The fossil birds hitherto discovered in 
North America are pot so many that any sin- 
gle addition can fail to be looked upoo with 
interest—for the present, at least. The extinct 
vulturine bird, recently described by Prof. 
Cope as Cathartes umbrosua, is a specially note- 
worthy addition to our knowledge. For it 
seems that a renewed examination of the re- 
mains has shown thatit is not a Cathartes, at 
all, but a Vuitur; and, as ornithologists are 
ewore. po example of a true vulturine bird 
has beretofore beevo kndwn frow the Western 
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The American Cathartide—for- 
merly referred to the Vulturide—have been 
shown by T. H. Huxiey to be totally distinct 
from thelr supposed Old World allies, which 
latter cannot be well separated from ordinary 
falconidioe forms. Prof. Cope’s determina- 
tion of the relationshio of hi: supposed 
Cathartes adds avother Old- World type to the 
extinct fauna of the United Statés. It was 
associated in the late Ueriiury of New Mexico 
with rhinocer: ses, camels, ete.; just as the 
living representatives of the Vulturide are at 
present in Africa and India, 

....Dr. Ascherson contributes to a recent 
number of the Sotanieche Zeitung some inter- 
esting notes on the vegetation of the great 
Lybian Desert. Many things which are decid- 
uous with us prove evergreen there. ‘The 
peach leaves remain on the trees till the new 
leaves push inthe spring. The weeping wil- 
low does the same, as do many others. But 
this is to be expected from tiieir behavior here; 
for it always takes a sharp frost to cause them 
to fall, and it is evident that only for this they 
would in our climate retain their leaves to the 
new year, or perhaps longer. The great prob- 
lem is not that trees under some circum- 
stances retain their leaves so Jong; but rater 


why they color and fall in the autumn before 
Geld weather comes, as 80 many do in our 
country. There have been a large number of 
explanations offered; all correct from certain 
points of view, but which do not appear as 
- to be reducible to a general law underlying 
all. 


....Dr. August Weismann, the eminent en- 
tomologist, especially famous for his investi- 
gations into the embryology of Diptera, has 
published a higbly-important treatise on Sea- 
sonal Dimorphism in Lepidoptera, the copy 
which bas reached us being apparently the 
first of a series of “ Studien zur Descendenz- 
theorie.” 
accredited species are but the seasonal condi- 
tions of one and the same species; and, more- 


over, reproduces the supposed different species ; 


artificially from the same batch of larve by 
subjecting the chrysalides to different temper- 
atures doriog the period of their development. 
Tne main facts are accompanied by various 
corollaries and fornish imporrant conclusions, 
The whole article is one of signal interest, 
having extended and important bearing upon 
the yeneral questions of the theory of evolu- 
tion. 

....The advantages of a solution of chloral 
as @ substitute for alcohol for the preservation 
of specimens of natural history is urged by Dr. 
W. W. Keen. The special advantage claimed 
for itis that it does not discolor the speci- 
men. Itis also said to preserve the natural 
consistency of the object, to be free from any 
deleterious eftect upon the experimenter or 
his iustrumente, and to be particularly antago- 
nistic to fungi and infusoria. It mty be used 
by injection into the vessels of a subject or 
for immersion of an object. Forspecimens of 
natural history a solution of ten or twelve 
grains to the ounce of water is said to be suf- 
ficient ; thus rendering it cheaper than alcohol, 
if only one of the advantages claimed—name- 
ly, preservation of the natural colors of speci- 
nen bs proven, the substance is likely to 
snyersede various other preservative fluids 
DOW Iu Use. 

.... The word ‘cunner”’ is of obscure if not 
wholly unknown origin and its meaning 
varies with locality. Webster defines it as 
the vulgar loca] name of a kind of limpet or 
patella (a shell), Its use in this couatry, how- 
ever, is different, aud, we believe, practically 
confined to New England. ‘he word is ofteuest 
beard, perhaps, in the vicivity of Portsmouth, 
N. H., where the fish is particularly abundant; 
and, according to local tradition, at least, it 
originated there. This, however, proves to be 
not the case. A recent English fac simile re- 


orint of arare tract, dated 1617, by the cele- 
brated Jobn Mason, contains the word ‘cun- 
ner,” the writer speaking of cunners, hake, 
and other fish. ‘This stows that the word was 
brougut from Engiand, and that, moreover, it 
was there the pame of a tish, and not oa 
shell. 

..-eAt the meeting of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philedelphia, held Oct. 5th, Mr, 
Meehan remarked that Lilium pardali..um, of 
Califurnia, and Z. sup2rbum, of tne Eustern 
States, often bad an articulation in the midde 
of the scale. The sc:les of the bulbs were the 
apalogues of the thickened buses of the Lily 
leaves. Asthere are no articuiati ns in the 


leaves, ft was not easy to understand the mor- 
holoyica' relationship of these articulatious. 
dv also exhibited a quanti y of capsul+s from 
many plants of Lidum superbum, showing 
str.king wariations of iui1m und chyricier, aud 
the cousequent danger of making new species 
of Lilies irom a few sp: cimens, as variation 
was very common among them. 


....We noted some time since in these col- 
umos the discovery in China of a species of 
Gymnccladus, very cfusely allied to our Ken- 
tucky coffee tree. Now the discovery is an- 
nounced of a Liriodendron, so neurly allied 
to our tulip tree that the only difference is in 
a litle deeper lobing of the leaf anda litle 
more glaucous tint on tie under surface, 
That these peculiar monotropic trees should 
be almost reproiuced so far away in the 
aed Kingdom 1s among the remarkable 
facis of botapica] geograpay. ‘| 


The author determines thar certain’ 





fine Arts. 


WILLIAM PaGe has just fiuisbed a copy in 
crayon of his grand life-size portrait of Shake- 
speare, the original of which was exhibited 
two years since at the National Academy of 
Design. The original is rich in color and real- 
ist.c in effect. 1t looks as though it were the 
likeness of a man who might have written Mac 
beth, ube Tempest, and the Sonnets, ‘Ihe 
crayou copy, being in black and white, is less 
realistic iu appearance, but equally cbaracter- 
istic and noble; and perhaps more Shake- 
spearean, because less fleshly. The oil paint- 
ing looks like Shakespeare in the flesh— 
a living, breathing, thinking huwan being, 
with hot blood flowing through his veins, 
and thick-coming fancies swarming in his 
brain. The crayon copy is the same 
figure minus the warm blood. The copy, 
we understand, was made for the purpose of 
being pbotographed. The artist’s bust of 
Sbakespeare, which is the fruit of many years 
of covscieatious study and investigation, is to 
bec st; and there is no reason to doubt thatit 
will be accepted, both in tuis country and in 
Europe, as the standard representation iv 
plastic art of the great poet. 





...- Brescia is one of the filthiest cities in 
Italy; yet it contains some of the finest works 
of art. A eorrespond«nt of the Loodon Zele- 
graph, in describiag this squalid but artistic 
city, Says: 

* You turn the corner of an alley, reeking 
with every abomination to whicb the hot sun 
can give birth, and you find yourself in a 
splend d piazza, flanked by the arches of an 
exquisitely propurtioned loggia, still rich with 
datutily-carved marble, woich is slowly crum- 
bl.ng to decay. Whet splendor bas buen wit- 
nessed by those worn stones, on which two or 
three sprawling beggars bave sougut a toul 
refuge from the midday sun! You drive dowa 
a desolate street, and alight at a tumble-down 
ehurch, St. Afra, wuere you are astonished tu 
tind one cf Titian’s very tinest pictures—‘ The 
Wowan Taken in Adultery.” You go up 
another equa ly sunburnt street, and. passing 
through a door, are startled to be in presence 
of a Rumen tempie, where a bronze * ictory’ 
—one cf the novuest of antique statues— 
meets your astonished gaze. In yet anvotber 
blank, deserted s:reet you enter a poor mu- 
seum ; and you are surpi ised, amidst a number 
01 worthless modern Itaiian pictures, to come 
across Thorwaldsen’s exquisite bas-reliefs of 
‘N-ght and Morning,’ scuiptured expressly for 
a Brescian voblemap and bequeatued by bim 
to his cegenerate town.”’ 


...-& correspondent of the Hvening Post, 
writing from Munich, seys: ** Of the twotiuou- 
savd paiuters there avout forty are Americans.” 
All parts of Europe are represented by prom- 
inent artists at that art center. Among our 
countrymen who have become Cistinguished in 
portrait paluting at Munich are David Neal, 
Frank Duveneck, of Kentncky, W. M. Chase, 
of Missouri, and Toby Rosenthal, of San 
Francisco. The same writer, in remarking on 
the enormous prices paid for the productions 
of living British artists, says of the London 
Exhibition: 

‘*In the water-color exhibitions 1 marked 
fifteen or twenty pictures by her average 
artists, which were labeled as sold (and 
nearly all were sold), at pr.ces which 1 thought 
they ought to bring in a New York gullery— 
pictures one couid readily compare ip value 
with works of our own artists in water-coior~— 
wito those of Bellows, Bricher, Nicoll, Smillie, 
Magra h, Wood, Tiflany, Hopkinson Smith, 
and Swain Gifford; and, on inquiring at the 
desk what they so.d for, I found tue figures 
tallied very nicely, only mine were in dollars 
and tueirs in guineas.” 


..»-During the present month two new 
statues have been unveiled tothe public. In 
Boston the bronze statue of the Revolutionary 
hero, General John Glover, by Martin Mill- 
more, was placed upon its granite pedestal in 
Commovwealth Avenue, In Richmond, Va., 
the statue of Stonewall Jackson, by the Eu- 
glish sculptor, Foley, a gift from Englishmen, 
was inaugurated w.th impusing ceremonies, 
in which rebel generals were the cuief per. 
formers in tbat city. Richmond is now a 
loyal city and as much a part of the Union as 
Bustou, and the ercetion of a statue 1 honor 
0: a man who was only Known as a rebel and 
a traitor may be regarded as an outrage on 
yood taste. Butit will do no barm, It will 
only serve as a reminder to the Virginians of 
the fol.y and wickeduess they were guilty of, 
It will not give aid or encouagemeat to any 
future rebe.lion. 


.eeethey a; pear to have discovered a new 
kind of marble out West, very suitable for 
artistic purposes. A oorrespondent, writing 
from Cuicago, says: 

‘Has the new Iowa marble reached New 
York? It 1s comiug large into use here for 
dining-room, I. rary, aud bed-room manties. 
Whew polished, it has a creamv-brown hue, 
beautiful in itself and admirable as a back- 
ground for color, ‘the stone is easily carved, 
and exquisit~ effects are produced by incising 
conventional flowers, ete,, aud then pickiug 
out the lines in colur.” 


..eeThe antique school of the National 


Academy of Design opened for the winter sea- 
suv on Wedresday, the 3d inst. 












Personalities. — 


Mr. Bowxes, of the Springfield Repub- 
lican, contrives to receive ra her more than 
his share of personal notices ; or, at least, there 
is no other newspaper man who gets so many. 
The following story is at present pretty widely 
circulated all over the couttry: ‘ 

Phe other d y Sam Bowles went to church 

in Springfie d, Mass, and, feeliug the effect of 
his severe editor'al labors through the week, 
fellto napping. By and by he was awakened 
by the preacher, who struck bis desk and 
shouted: ‘Who saall be able to stand up iu 
yet aa of the Lord on that awful day ?’ 
And Sain Bowles, r'sing in his pew, rema:ked: 
‘Charles Francis Adams is the boly tan that 
can do it, and I nominate him for the posi- 
tion.’”” 
This will do very well asa joke; but there are 
two good reasons why it cannot be true. In 
the first place, Mr. Bowles never takes a nap 
in church, for he never goes to churcb; in 
the second place, bis pastor is a Unitarian, who 
never says anything about “that awful day.”’ 
Still, it is true and indisputable that Mr. 
Bowles vever Jets slip an opportunity for 
nominating Charles Francis Adams, and he 
will probably continue to doso as long as he 
and Mr. Adams live, which we trust will 
be many years. The Repubicr recently re- 
marked in reference to the Republican party— 
which is not the party of 7he Aepublican, by 
any means—that “it was when Jeshurun waxed 
fat that he kicked.’’ If this rule app.ies to 
papers, we should say that Mr. Bowles's paper 
was waxing very fat indeed. 


..+» The Iustrated Weekly calls our attention 
to an unintentional misstatement of ours that 
Mr. Parton writes only fur The Ledger, We 
“hasten to rectify the mistake,’’ since we 
learn that be writes also for the former paper. 
In this week’s issue of The Jlustraied Wie’ ly 
Mr. Parton hasa ebaracteristic article on the 
* Blessings of Hard Times,’’ ove of which he 
says is that “they starve out the public 
thieves.” But they don’t. “A few years 
ago,’’ says Mr. Parton, * when we were ali so 
thriving and happy, our rich taxpayers did 
not care very much to find the rate of taxation 
always on the rise.’’ But what he meant to 
say was that they didn’t care very much if the 
rates of taxation were onthe rise. Mr. Parton 
at present lives ia Massachusetts, in the very 
heart of the shoemaking district; and yet he 
says: ‘‘Of al the odious and contemptible 
trash that ever deluded people by a low price 
the most odious and most contemptible is the 
ordinary New England shoe.’’ We are afraid 
he has put bis foot into trouble this time. 





...-Gueen Victoria has appointed Earl Stan- 
hope; the Earl of Roseberry ; Robert Bourke, 
Esq.; Sir Churles Lawrence Young, Bart.; Sir 
Henry Thurstan Holland, Bart.; Sir H-uory 
Drummond Wolff; Sir Louis Mallet, Kat. 
C. B.; Sir Julius Benedict, Knt.; Thomas 
Heory Farrar, Esq. ; James Fitz James Step en, 
Esq., one of Her Majesty’s counsel; Farrer 
Hershell, Esq., one of Her Majesty's counsel ; 
William Smith, Esq., D. C. L.; Henry Jenkins, 
Esq.; Frederic Richard Daldy, Fsq.; and Sir 
Jobn Rose, Bart., to be commissioners to make 
inqviry with regard to the laws and regula- 
tions relating to Home, Colonial, and [nterna- 
tional Copyright. A very good committee; 
but it would have been made better by adding 
Charles Reade, Esq. 


.».-It is announced that Norman Wiard, the 
inventor of rifled cannon, has filed a petition 
of bankruptcy in Washington. We are sorry 
for any inventor who evas io bankruptcy ; but 
itis the general fate of inventors. And, as there 
is not much demand for cannon of any kind 
just now, inventors should turn thei: attention 
to the produ:tion 0’ ins'ramen s for preserv- 
ing human lives, rather than for thelr de 
struction. 


....Boston Corbett was a very notorious 
name but a few years ago, and now it is rarely 
or never heard. -It was he who shot and 
hilled Wilkes Boo hb, the assassin of President 
Lincoln ; and it is announced that he has left 
Cleve'and, Ojo, and wil hereefter live io 
Chicago. It is well to know where he may be 
found, if anybody sbeuld des.re to iuterview 
him. 


....General John L. Syift, at an informal 
gathering of Republ.cans in Webster, Mass., 
on Friday week, proposed George William 
Curtis as the Republican cand dare for the 
next presidency. It is a very good nomina- 
tion, no doubt, and many good men would be 
g'ad to confirm it. But then the race is not 
always to the Swift, alihoagh it mi,bt be in 
thiacase,.- 

..E. D. Mansfle!d, the “‘ veteran observer,” 
adds his testimony to the fact, which no {o- 
tellizent person in Ohio questions, thut & 
large section of the Republican party voted 
fur Allen aud Carey, As the Republicas 


majority in Oifo was about 30,000 and the 
majority for Hayes was only 5,000, it is cear 





envugi that the missing publican _ votes 
were givep to the candidute, — 


+ 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention ‘n owr list of “ Books of the Week” 

» will beconsidered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received, The inverests of owr 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


RECENT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN.* 


As the Christmas season approaches the 
publishers prepare for it, a3 usual, by issu- 
inga large number of books for children, 
ranging from the nursery volume, with 
its georgeous splashes of color, up to the 
story sedate or artistic enough to please 
parents as well as youngsters. The 
number of the juveniles issued this year 
is somewhat greater than usual, despite 
the dull times in the literary world, of 
which we have been hearing so much; 
and the average quality is high. Good 
writers have within the past few years 
joined the corps of juvenile story-teHers; and 
the work of the older ones, so far as they 
write at all, is not deteriorating. Sunday- 
schools are demanding a bigher class of 
books for their libraries; and the chil- 
dren, without being remanded to the read- 
ing of purely secular tales, are, therefore, 
furnished with good literature as well as 
good morals. 

In The Young Surveyor, the first book on 
our list, Mr. Trowbridge takes up anew the 
career of one of bis best characters—Jack 
Hazard. This bright young fellow bas 
now come to the threshold of man’s estate, 
and bas adopted the profession of surveyor; 
and, while the book follows his fortunes 
from the point where they were left by the 
preceding volume, the story is complete in 
itself. Mr. Trowbridge is an admirable 
writer, and the boys will like the book; 
especially, we suppose, the lively descrip- 
tion of the row between Jack and Lord 
Betterton on the one hand and old Peak- 
stow on the other, apropos of Jack’s horse 
Snowfoot. Susan Coolidge’s new book, 
Nine Little Gostings, will not detract from 
the rising reputation of the author. She 
tells a story well and uses good English 
and a pleasant style in the telling. The 
nive stories which make up the book are 
founded upon Mother Goose, but nothing 
more. Each is good enough to read aloud 
to a circle of children, that most dangerous 
and uncompromising of literary coteries, 
As pleasing as anything in the book 
is the author’s preface-poem. We once 
heard an eminent poet express the 
keen pleasure he took in Susan Cool- 
idge’s verse, and he will not be alone 
in liking this dainty bit of poetry. Mrs. 
Diaz's contribution to the literature of the 
season bears the simple title of A Story. 
Book for the Children. The stories are 
interesting and of sufficient variety to 
warrant the use of the plural in the title. 
The pictures which accompany them are 
almost all pretty; but the worst of them 
has somehow succeeded in being placed 
opposite the title-page. Jolly Good Times 
is by a new writer, who adopts the name of 
P. Thorne. There is, as our child-readers 
know, an Olive Thorne; and, since the 








*THE YOUNG SURVEYOR; or, Jack on the Pral_ 
ties. By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1875. 

NINE LITTLE GOSLINGS. By SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1875. 

ASTORY-BOOK FOR THE CHILDREN. By MRS. 
A.M. D1Az. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1875. 

JOLLY GOOD TIMES; or, Child-Life on a Farm. By 
P. THORNE. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1875. 

BREAD AND ORANGES. By the author of “The 
Wide Wide World.” New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 1875. 

ELSIE’s WOMANHOOD. By MARTHA FINLEY 
FARQUHARSON. New York: Dodd & Mead. 

ELsIz’s SANTA CLAUS. By JOANNA H. MATHEWS, 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1876. 

BRENTFORD PARSONAGE. By the author of the 
“Win and Wear” series. New York: Robert Carter 
&Brothers. 1876. 

THE ODD ONE. By A. M. MITCHELL PAYNE. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1876. 

GRANDMOTHER BROWN’S SCHOOL Days; or, Edu- 
cStion as it was Seventy Years Since. By Lucy EL- 
LEN GUERNSEY. Philadelphia: The American Sun- 
day-school Union. 

THE MALLORY GIRLS; or, The Wrong and the 
Wright Way. By CLARA F. GUERNSEY. Philadel- 
bhia: The American Sunday-school Union. 

ALL FOR MONEY. By MARY DWINELL CHELLIS. 
New York: The National Temperance Society. 1876. 

MR. MACKENZIE’S ANSWER. By FAYE HUNTENG- 
—t New York: The National Temperance Society. 


IMoGEN : a Story of the Mission of Augustine. By 
Buty Sanam How. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. 


4 ‘Two CAMPAIGNS: & Tale of Old Alsace. By A. H, 


GELBACH. Now York: Pott, Young & Co, 









latter has written. books, the former, if a 
newer-comer, might well have picked out 
some other pseudonym. Her book is alj 
in one piece, and relates, in jovial and 
entertaining style, the fortunes of a few 
youngsters during a summer ona farm, 
It will suit the younger children. It 
contains a number of Miss Addie Led- 
yard’s characteristic illustrations. Miss 
Warner's Bread and Oranges is more sedate 
and of distimetly religious tone, and takes 
its place in the author’s excellent little 
series of stories on the Lord’s Prayer. Its 
pictures are by Herrick. Zisie’s Waman- 
hood is hardly a juvenile at all, but ad- 
dresses itself to girls well along in their 
teens. It supplements a previous work of 
Mrs. Farquharson’s, called ‘‘ Elsie’s Girl- 
hood.” The interest of its story is not very 
great and its style is somewhat insipid. 
The Elsie of Listes Santa Claus is a different 
person. The volume is designed for Sunday- 
schools, but its manner is vivacious and 
entertaining. Miss Mathews isa practiced 
writer for children. Brentford Parsonage 
is not a very successful tale. Thesame 
materials might have been used to better 
advantage. Zhe Odd One does not deserve 
special praise or blame. Grandmother 
Brown’s School Days presents a picture, in 
the form of an autobiography, of the man- 
ners and customs of the past century, espe- 
cially at school. Its scenes are laid both in 
America and abroad and it has a realistic 
flavor. Zhe Mallory Girls shows the bol- 
lowness of many worldly pretensions and 
the true satisfaction to be found in relig- 
ion’ and duty. AW for Money is a 
temperance tale, showing the woes en- 
countered by a man whose greed led him 
into an extensive traffic in liquor, whereby 
he made a fortune. Mr. Mackenzie’s An- 
swer likewise inculcates temperance prin- 
ciples, but is less interesting. Imogen ; or, 
A Story of the Mission of Augustine is a 
book for parish libraries quite as much as 
for Sunday-school scholars. It is fiercely 
Protestant and is designed to show that 
St. Augustine did not introduce Christianity 
into Britain, but found it there already—a 
fact we supposed all Christendom, Romish 
or not, perfectly willing to admit. Two 
Campaigns is religious enough to approve 
itself to the 8. P.C.K., by which it is 
published in London; but its plot turns 
upon some ordinary vicissitudes of life in 
Alsace in the elder day. The story is 
pleasantly told and is accompanied by 
woodcuts of more than average excellence. 





«se. The Final Cause as Principle of Cognition 
and Principlein Nature, by Prof. G. 8. Morris, 
(London: Robert Hardwicke; New York: 
Scribner, Wilford & Armstrong), isa very in- 
teresting pamphlet, which contains a paper on 
the above subject, read before the Victoria In- 
stitute of Great Britain, together with a dis- 
cussion thereon. Whether we be empiricists 
or intuitionists, every theory of knowledge im- 
plies that the intelligence within is the coun- 
terpart of one without. If, with Kant, we find 
fixed laws of knowing in the subject, we must 
assume, in order to make the objectggnowable, 
that thought-laws and thing-laws agree. If, 
the laws of Nature were not harmonious with 
intelligence, there would be no knowledge. If 
on the other hand, we hold tothe experience 
philosophy, we are forced to say that the sub- 
jective intelligence is but the product, and, 
hence, the counterpart of the objeetive order; 
that is, that the order of Nature is intelligent. 
Hence, every theory of knowledge assumes 
that Nature aud Thought obey the same 
laws. This is the proposition which the 
author maintains, Prof, Morris holds up one 
point which physicists seem almost pos- 
sessed to forget—the strictly phenomenal char- 
acter of positive science. What it is that 
works in Nature orthat manifests itself in the 
steady laws isa purely metaphysical question- 
All thinking scientists recognize this; but a 
more widespread appreciation of the fact 
would be of great service. One weakness of 
the teleological argument, as commonly given, 
and which Prof. Morris has not remedied, we 
think, deserves notice. When the teleologist 
demands the explanation of the orderly work- 
ing of Nature itis entirely open to the physi- 
cist to say: I find this orderactually existing. 
I find that the fact of the universe is such that 
order and harmony are maintained. But I 
don’t see any need of going bebind this order, 
I see no reason why chaos has any more right 
to existence than cosmos. To this reply the 
common teleological arguments are inapplica- 
ble. It must be shown either that the physi- 
cist’s molecules are myths or that they are 
dependent upon a power behind them. Wher 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





his is done the teleolegical argument becomes 
convincing. 


+e Principia ; or, Basie of Social Science (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.), by R. ‘J. Wright, is an 
octavo of five hundred and twenty-four pages, 
divided as to its general contents into five 
books, entitled the Introduction, the Precinct, 
the Nation, the Corporation, and Limited 
Communism. The subdivision of topics under 
these respective heads is exceedingly minute, 
and in some parts of it carried to the point of 
molecular smallness. Mr. Wright regards so- 
cial science as “‘a kind of high politics." He 
makes it so high and at the same time so com- 
prehensive as to embrace nearly all the other 
sciences; indeed, to become a sort of universal 
science, including theology, metaphysics, moral 
Philosophy, political economy, the whole sci- 
ence of government, the science of the physical 
man, and that mixed miscellany of things and 
forces that relate to the development and 
progress of the race. One serious difficulty 
in preparing a single book on so broad a theme 
consists in the fact that the book must for the 
most part be merely an index toa library of 
universal knowledge—having far too much of 
some things and far too little of others. Mr. 
Wright shows much reading on the subject of 
which he treats and large industry in collect- 
ing materials, while he is scholarly and gener- 
ally lucid in his style. Yet by a greater con- 
centration upon the specific f@tts and princi- 
ples which are directly involved In soeia) sci- 
ence he could, we think, make a better book. 


....Mr. George F. Fort, the author of The 
Early History and Antiquities of Freemasonry 
(Philadelphia : 8.P. Putnam),thinks that a great 
many pretty poor books, filled up with doubt- 
ful legends and pseudo-historical trash, have 
hitherto been called histories of Masonry, an 
opinion in which we entirely agree with him. 
He has accordingly prepared a somewhat 
elaborate work, on another plan —that of 
searching for truth, rather than for proofs that 
Masovry dates necessarily from Solomon’s 
Temple. The work he has prepared possesses 
value, embodying as it does a large amount of 
information concerning the past records of an 
ancient society.. Incidentally, Mr. Fort bas 
given in the book not a little concerning other 
confederations of by-gone days, and also con- 
cerning medigval and other architecture. His 
book, therefore, possesses interest not only 
for Masons, but for the “ uninitiate,”’ as he 
calls them {n his preface. 


....The Kansas Home Cook-Book is a manual 
of the art of preparing toothsome viands, and 
shows that Kansas people know how to cook» 
as well as eat. The volume contains a goodly 
number of receipts, many of which have been 
tested by various ladies of the state who are 
skilled in the culinary art. It is bound in 
stain-and-water-proof green covers, and its 
second edition is now being sold for the bene- 
fit of the Home for the Friendless, Leaven- 
worth. ‘ 


....The November number of The Atlantic 
Monthly contains the opeuing chapters of Mr. 
Howells’s new novel, “ Private Theatricals,”’ 
which begins entertainingly, West Pekin. being 
wittily and graphically described. As inter- 
esting as anything in the number Js Mr. George 
Cary Eggleston’s ‘ The Old Régime in the Old 
Dominion,” a pleasing account of ante bellum 
life in Virginia. 


....The one hundred and twenty-sixth vol- 
ume of Littell’s Living Age has been bound in 
the familiar black covers by Littell & Gay, its 
publishers. It is as full as ever of interesting 
reading, carefully culled from the English 
papers and magazines. 





NOTES. 


Macmillan & Co. have published a new edi- 
tion, in five handsome volumes, of Jowett’s 
Plato. 


To bis “‘ American Pioneers and Patriots ”’ 
series Dr. John 8. C. Abbott is going to add a 
life of Washington. 


Mr. Halsey R. Stevens’s ‘‘ Scripture Specula- 
tions,” noticed in last week’s paper, is for sale 
by C. P. Somerby, 139 8th st., New York. 


In Mrs. Charles’s forthcoming new story the 
characters of ‘‘ Winifred Bertram” reappear, 
making it in some sort a sequel to that work. 
Its title will be “The Note-Book of the Ber- 
tram Family.” 


The American Peace Society, of Boston, 
announces through its agent, Rev. H. C. Dun- 
ham, that it will send to ministers and theo- 
logical students ‘‘ Dymond on Wear,” a book 
of 124 octavo pages, on the reception of ten 
cents for postage. 


The Medico-Legal Society ofthis city de- 
sires to increase its library, and solicits for the 
purpose both books and money. Proceedings 
of medical societies and insane asylum reports 
are specially. wanted. Donors of books, 
whether members or not, will be allowed to 














use the library, which it is proposed to move 
to the Equitable Building, 


The forthcoming papers in the valuable 
series now appearing in Harper's Magazine, an- 
der the general title of ‘‘ The First Century of 
the Republic,”’ will embrace “ Scientific Prog- 
ress,’’ by President Barnard and Prof. Theo- 
dore Gill ; ‘American Literature,” by E. P. 
Whipple ; ‘Progress in the Fine Arts,” by 3 
8. Conant ; ‘‘ American Jurisprudence,” by B. 
V. Abbott; “ Medical and Sanitary Progress,” 
by Austin Flint, M. D.; ‘* Hamanitarian Prog- 
ress,”’ by Charles L. Brace; ‘‘Socialistic De- 
velopment,’”’ by Charles Nordhoff; ‘* Manners 
of the Century,’’ by G. W. Curtis; and “ Re- 
ligious Development,”’ by President Hurst. 


The Count of Paris will have a new prefa- 
tory letter in the American translation of bis 
“ History of the Civil War.” Init he says: 

** My history has been written rather for the 
instruction of the European public than fir 
Transatlantic readers, to whom < very incident 
of the war is already familiar. I trust that my 
account of these great events will, at least, 
not provoke a too bitter controversy ; for, if 
have been obliged to judge and to censure, [ 
have done so without any personal or partial 
f eling against any one, with a sincere respect 
for truth, and a keen sense of the responsibility 
which I assumed. I hope, moreover, that 
your readers will acknowledge that I have 
tried to make Europe understand the magni- 
tude of the strife which divided the New 
World, the extent of the sacrifices borne by 
the American people, and the heroism dis- 
played by both sides on the bloody fields of 
battle. I should be proud tohave my shere in 
raising the monument which is to perpetuate 
the memory of that heroism and the glory of 
the American soldier, without distinction be 
tween the blue and the gray coats.” 


The first volume will be published by James 
H. Coates & Co., of Philadelphia, this month 


- The October number of The New Englander 
says of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Queen Mary”: 

‘We are not so sure as some of his critics, 
and as the peet is reported to be, of the per- 
manent success Of his work on the stage; 
though this may be more the fault of stage- 
goers than its own. The representation will, 
no doubt, however, derive a special interest 
for a time before an English audience, as un- 
avoidably related to the ‘anti-popery’ feeling 
recently excited anew by Mr. Gladstone's re- 
monstrances and appeals. It is an effective 
historical argument to English Protestantism. 
The chief deduction we have felt from the 
pleasure afforded by the work, though we 
do not remember seeing it adequately noted 
in current criticisms, is in the choice of 
the principal personage. ‘Bloody Mary’ has 
stood and will stand as a representative of 
superstition, bigotry, and cruelty, neither 
commanding the respect felt for Elizabeth 
foes ape yin the pity felt for Mary of Scot- 
land, not to mention Lady JaneGrey ; and, hate- 
ful as Philip seems, one does not compas. 
sionate even her ill-requited love as he would 
wisb to enter into the misfortunes of a hero- 
ine. The picture is too painful and repulsive, 
whether in the history or the play, to be 
redeemed by the sympathy and tenderness 
which tragedy aims to inspire. Not the less 
wonderful, however, is the poet’s art in 
depicting her hopes and fears and at last her 
miserable despair. Whatever drawback there 
may be in the material, the workmanship is 
consummate.’’ 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Masque of Pandora, and other Poems. By 
Henry Wadsworth Lecafelioy. Jone. pp. iv, 


146. Boston: James R. Osgood 0. $1 50 
Mabel Martin. A Harvest Idyl. By John 
Greenleaf Whittier. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 72. 
THE BAINC..00..-+--ceccces see. cecccrrcesecccese 50 
Home Pastorals: Balfads and Lyrics. By Bay- 
ard Taylor. 16mo, pp. viii, 214. The same.... 200 
les of the Argonauts, and other Sketches, By- 
™ Bret Harte. 16mo, pp. iii, 283. The same... 150 
Poetic Localities of Cambridge. Edited by W. 
J. Stiliman. Dlustrated. Sq. 8vo, pp. 41. 
TNS SAME. .. qe eeerecsccvccesseeseececcecsceceens 380 
The Young Surveyor; or, Jack on the Prairies, 
By J. T. Trowbridge. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 
290. The SAame.......0.....-seeee. oben. & cache ~ 19 
A Story-Book for the Children. By Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz. Dlustrated. 16mo, pp. 263. Thesame 150 
The Catskill Fairies. By Virginia W. Johnson. 
Illustrated by Alfred Fredericks. Sq. 8vo, 
pp. 165. New York: Harper & Brothers...,. .3 50 
Every-Day Religion. Sermons deliver 4 in the 
econ yn Tabernacle. By T. De Witt Tal- 
mage. 12mo, pp. 420. The same ............. 20 


Hugh Melton. A Story. By Katharine King, 
Tilustrated. (Harper’s Library of Select 
Novels.) 8vo, paper, pp.72. Thesame....... 0 

The Queen of Connaught. A Story. (Harper's 
‘ow of Select Novels.) 8vo, paper, pp. 
128. THE BAMEC.. ........0csscce.coceees beanie 

Christ in Literature; being a Treasury of Choice 
Readings, in prose and verse, from writers 
of all ages, illustrative of the acts und words 
of Jesus Christ. Together with the Four 
Gospels, arranged in one continuous narra- 
tive, for convenient reference, printed con- 
currentiy with the readings. By Hawerd 
Eggleston, D.D. 8vo, pp. 421. New York: 
Fa Boe WOUG BE Con. oo nncedccose se inn} -euascshiseean eee 

The Big Brother. A Story of Indian War. Ulus- 
trated. By George Cary Eggleston. Cr. 8vo, 
pp. 182. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons_... 

St. George and St. Michael. A Novel. By George 
Macdonald. Illustrated, 12mo, pp. 552. New 
York: J. B. Ford & Co 

The Little Street Sweeper; or, Life Among the 
Poor. By the Rev. 8. B. Halliday. I2mo, 
PP« 356. ThE SAME... ..ccccececceeceessee woaes 

The Rapids of Niagara. By the author of “ The 
Wide, Wide World.” Hinstrated. 16mo, pp. 
436. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers... 1% 


Fred and Jeante. How They Learned About 
God. 16moe, pp. 430. Th 


e@ same 
The Suffert Saviour; or, Meditations on the 
Last Days of Christ. By Fred. W. Krum- 
machef, D.D. Trensiated by Samuel Jack- 
son. (New edition.) I2mo, pp. 474. The same. 
Money and the Mechanism of Exch By W. 
Staple Jevons, M.A. (‘he international 
Scientific Series.) 12mo, pp. xviii, M9. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co 





Serr eerrr err er errs 


ben mpiled by F. W. Clarke, 8. B. 12mo, pp. 
it. same. 


Werrrerrerrtr rit rer 


Ancient Pagan an@ Modern Christian Symbol- 
ism. By Thomas Inman, M. D. 
edition, revised and enlarged, with an essay 


sera alg tes £9 4787 


10 


i THE INDEPENDENT. 








RRA oe mercer or nme 





Newton. "Now York: iW Boutea. okuibis « 8 00 


hg Mallory Git o, ‘= e Wrongs and the Right 
may, ernse lilustrated. 
pp. 6. vEhitadels phia: e American 


pn Union. 


Wiad a Hyacinth 


5 Iph. 
it 416. A Miletetphle i Fas 


B. Lippin- 


A Hiapdook of Punctuation; containing the 

ore important rulesand an exposition of 

She principies upon which they depend. By 
oseph A. Turner, M. A. _— pp. 6&7. The 


Mr. en cbensic’s Apswer. By reyes Hunti 
w York: The National 
~ B ay and Publication iouse... ween 13 


The Shining River; a collection of new music 
for Sunday-schools, By H. S. and W. O. Per- 
ly Oblons ae, PP. 8 Boston Oliver 


as or, “Grace. ‘Allen’s Aim. A 
mel to “* Mies than Rubies.” By Emma 
Cam bell. Tilustrated. 16mo, pp. 445. 
: Garrigues Brothers............ 180 
Account of the Union Meeting for the Promo- 
tion of Scriptural sounees, held at Oxford, 
August 29th—September 7th, 1874. 
338. Bosto York: 


i¢mo, pp. 
. m and New The 


peony 





ace of the Apostle St. sone. yA L. Man- 
Translated fro 12mo. 

BP. Pee ai. New York: °The ¢ Catholic Publica- 
ion Societ: — absten pibunditéedebepenscctceedes 


Independent ary Reader: an alternative of 
the = hs wel First Reader. By J. Madi- 
W: m. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 980. 

ew York: A.S. Barnes & Co...... encagescocce 0 2% 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
L 
JOWETT'S DIALOGUES OF PLATO. 


THE DIALOGUES OF PLATO. Translated into En- 
gtish, with Analysis and Introductions. By B. 
Jowett, M. A., Master of Balliol College and 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of 
Oxford. Second edition, revised and corrected 
throughout, with additions, and an Index of Sab- 
jects and Proper Names. 5 volumes, large 8vo, 
Cloth, $30. 


Il. 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC 
LITERATURE. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH BRAMATIC LITERA- 
TURE TO THE DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE. By 
Adolphus William Ward, M. A., Professor of En- 
glish Literature in Owen’s College, Manehester. 
Sthick volumes, 8vo, Cloth, $15. 

III. 


CORREGGIO. 

ANTONIO ALLGRI DA CORREGGIO. From the 
German of Dr. Julius Meyer, director of the Royal 
Gallery, Berlin. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Mrs.._Heaton. Containing Twenty Woodburytype 
Miestrations. Royal 8vo, Cloth, gilt, price $12. 


IV. 
THE AGE OF PERICLES. 

A HISTORY OF THE ARTS AND POLITICS OF 
GREECE, FROM THE PERSIAN TO THE PELO- 
PONNESIAN WAR. By W. Watkiss Lioyd. 2 
vols., 8vo, Cloth, $8. 


v. 
MAHAFFY'S SOCIAL LIFE IN 
GREECE. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE: FROM HOMER TO 
MENANDER. By the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M. A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2. 





VL. 

WESCOTT’S INTRODUCTION TO 
THE GOSPELS. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR 
GOSPELS. Bythe Rev. Brooke Foss Westcott 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Fifth edition, revised 

(Oct., 1875). Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3.50. 
vu. 


THE ROMANCE OF ASTRONOMY. 


BY R. KALLEY MILLER, M. A.., Fellow and Assist- 
ant Tutor of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
Second edition, revised and @nlarged. Crown 
Bvo, $1.3. 


Macmillan & Co.’s Complete Classified Catalogue, 
with Indez, postpaid, for 6 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


21 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


SWEDENBORG’: s WORKS 


SENT 
To the thats “ee Picts: 
We have been authorized to send, on receipt of the 
6, three of Swedenborg’s large and important 
works to an a meny oe Eso poaee in America who 


P}Ge TRUE C1 CHRISTI: aN RELIGION. Gon- 








taining the entire Theolog he New Church 
foretold by Daniel ri. BM, sand Rey. xxi, 13 2 
ol. demi-3vo, 614 “en e 4) cents. 


2. HEAVEN ANDITS WONDERS. AND HELL. 
ngs heard and oe gag volume. Demi- 


ABS APNE R REVEALED. Wherein 
¥ fie S h reana there foretold, which 
have oPRivset reine concealed. e volume, 
0, 1 ae: oauaee 36 — H . 
5 Ofte’ includes Clergymen of every denomina- 
This well as Students in any of the ce ee 
Soncols in the country. Address, with postage, as 


25. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


9715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NDI ANAPOLIS SUN, 
HE Dt ORM WEEKLY 
political newspaper in the Duited iSeates: ; the special 








ital; Legal-tender Paper Mone ¥, asa nst 

Fe Sones and the Gold Basis Fallacy ; and the In- 
terchangeable pameg Bond, as against the h 
Gold Interest The § gunn has a corps of able 
correspon nem Be aes the clearest and most *pro- 
neste thinkers of the country. Miscellany of the 
oicest selection, adapted to all classes of readers. 
rma, ey vi) er 7 =. —— Sample copies sent 


Ss ndie: so reeeitel Sun Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


af POPULAR BOOKS. Send 
for J STAN DASoDe ) & 00.'S Catalogue, Boston 











rd Lib Cheapest 
rar toyed. Lis ndora UNSSELL & OO. Bole U.S 
Agents, Broadway. 





Will be Published Saturday, Nov. 6th, 
AMAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


INDIA, 
AND ITS NATIVE PRINCES. 


Translated from the French of Louis Rousselet. 
With 317 illustrations, from designs by the 
most celebrated artists, many of 


them full-page. 
Cloth, full gilt edges, with elegant and elaborate stamp 
in gilt and black (in a boz)............4- seeeeceees + 025 
Half Morocco, extra, with full gilt edges (in a bor)..... 30 
Morocco, full gilt edges (in a box)....... «++. + Sctncdes - & 


There is no country in which may be found so much 
ef the romantic, venerable, and wonderful as in 
India. Its history is so linked in with the growth of 
languages and religions that scholars find a field for 
limitless research in its past. Its ruins and the in- 
scriptions they bearare full of interest to the archer- 
ologist; itstemples furnish wonderful examples of 
the majestic and beautiful in architecture; its forests 
and jungles ab d in the noblest game, upon which 
the sportsman can exercise his skill; and its native 
prinees, notwithstanding their diminished power and 
numbers, still maintain a degree of magnificent luxu- 
ry which is best described as oriental. M. Rousselet 
spent nearly five years in this wonderful country. 
During that time he traversed nearly every section of 
it,and he improved to the utmost the extraordinary 
facilities for observation which he enjoyed. He was 
received as en honored guest at several of the courts 
and with some of the most powerful of the native 
princes he came to be upon terms of intimate personal 
friendship. Rhinoceros and elephant fights and 
royal hunting pafties were organized in his honor. 
Graphic descriptions of these exciting spectacles 
alternate with accounts of the manners and customs 
of the people, ef the famous jugglers, of the dances 
of the Nantoh girls, of the serpent charmers, and of 
the various other innumerable institutions of the 
East, which are in such strong contrast with the quiet 
life of more civilized countries. Everywhere that the 
pencil can aid the pen illustrations, exquisitely en- 
graved and printed, are given; while maps, most 
carefully drawn, represent the topographical features 
of the country and reproduce the route of the ttav- 
eler. Asa whole, the superb quarto is one of the most 
perfect speci of book-making ever offered to the 
American public. 

%* The Prince of Wales takes with him to India 
FIFTY copies of this work,for gifts to the princes and 


chiefs. 
THE NEW ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
JULES VERNES 


“‘Mysterious Island.” 


THE FIRST PART IS NOW READY. 


DROPPED FROM THE CLOUDS. 
With 50 Full-page Illustrations. 

In 1 vol., crown 8yvo, cloth, attractively bound, $2. 

In the Mysterious Island Jules Verne offers to the 
lovers of the wonderful in literature his most elabor- 
ate, attractive, and instructive work. The escape 
of the voyagers from Richmond in their stolen bal- 
loon and their wreck upon an itfand in the Indian 
Ocean are incidents in the career of Mr. Verne’s 
heroes which have been made familiar to ‘all readers 
of magazine literature; but the elaborately ingenious 
methods by which they wrest°d from this uninhabit- 
ed island the means of subsistence and the appliances 
through which they effected their deliverance exhibit 
a wonderfully accurate knowledge of the capabilities 
of science. Briefly, the “ Mysterious Island” isa 
new Robinson Crusoe, with all the modern improve- 
ments. 


*,* The above book for sale by all Booksellers. Wil be 
sent, prepaid, on receipt of the price, by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
By the Author of 


THE “WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 
| BREAD and ORANGES. 


16mo. $1.25. 


2. RAPIDS of NIAGARA. 


16mo. $1.25. 


SAY and DO SERIES. 


COMPRISING 
Scepters and Crowns, 
Willow Brook, Flag of Truce, 
Bread and Oranges, Rapids of Niagara. 
Six vols., ina neat box, $7.50. 











Little Camp, 


I. 
By the Anthor ot 
THE ‘‘BESSIE BOOKS.” 
1. ELSIE’S SANTA CLAUS. 
16mo. $1.25+ 
2. MESS ASHTON’S GIRLS. 
COMPRISING 
Fanny's Birthday, Eleanor’s Visit, 
The New Scholars, Mabel Walton, 
Rosaiie's Pet, Elsie’s Santa Claus. 
* Six vols., In a neat box, $7.50. 
Fred and Jeanie. By Miss DRINKWATER.....$1.25 


Imogen. By Miss HOLT............-.--..ccceeesees 1.50 
Brentford Parsenage. By Mrs. ROBBINS...... 135 
The Odd One. By Mrs. PAYNE........., Pine a r 





Coulyng Castie. By Miss GIBERNE 
JU8ST PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


830 Broadway, New York. 
LOM Pg aS AL & bright. hiels 
pul published wee Poekiy 36° {asperannum, 8 Rime = 


Here tt south 7th Bt. Philade mae: 











THE NEW YORK 


vening Post. 





PRICE REDUCED. 





LIBERAL OFFER TO 


CLUB AGENTS. 


NEW TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Daily, .. . . . $9.00 a Year. 
Semi-Weekly, .. 3.00 “ 
Weekly, . ..'. 4.60 ~ 


These terms include the postage, which will 
be paid by the Publishers. 


A PREMIUM 


FOR 
EACH SUBSCRIBER. 








We offer to subscribers, in connection with 
THE Evenrne Post, the following useful arti- 
cles: 

A DETACHED LEVER CLOCK, which 
sells for $2.50 at retail, with the Weekly 
Evening Post for $2.75, or with the Semi- 
Weekly for $4.25. 

* A good time- piece, of simple yet careful 
construction.” 


THE ST. GERMAIN or STUDENT 
LAMP, (C. A. Kleeman’s patent ), 
large size (retail price $7.00), with tie 
Weekly for $5.75, or with the Semi-Week- 
ly for $7.25. 

‘The best nowinuse. The light is steady 
and bright and, therefore, the eyes are not dis- 
agreeably affected, as is the case in reading by 
gaslight or the light of other lamps.”"—Zngin- 
eering and Mining Journal. 


THE UTILITY ADJUSTABLE TA- 
BLE (retail $8.00) with the Semi- Weekly 
for $8. 

“This table may be raised or lowered in 
hight to suit any person or urpose, and can 
be folded in a moment for packing away. Val- 
uable to ladies in cutting and basting ; a boon 
to the invalid; a treasure to children; excel- 
lent for games ; and useful for writing, study, 
lunch, or pienic purposes.”’ 


WEBST#R’S UNABRIDGED DIC- 
TIONARY, 1,840 pages quarto, 3,000 
illustrations ” (retail $12.00), with ‘the 
Semi-Weekly for $10.00, with the Weekly 
and the Table for $12.50, or with Weekly 
and the Student Lamp for $12.75. 


WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTO. 
RIAL DICTIONARY, 1,040 pages 
octavo, +600 illustrations (retail $5.00), 
with the Semi-Weekly for $6.00, with 
the Weekly and the Stadent Lamp for 
$8. fy = with the Weekly and the Table 
for 


WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED DIC- 
TIONARY, Lilustrated (retail $10.00), 
with the Semi-Weekly for $10.00, with 
the Weekly and the Student Lamp for 
$12.75, or with the Weekly and the Table 
for $12. 2. 50. 


WORCESTER’S COMPREHENSIVE 
DICTIONARY, pew illustrated evdi- 
tion (retail $1.80), with the Semi-Weekly 
for $4.00, with the Waar and the 
Student Lamp for $6.%5 


JESOP’S FABLES. A new and carefully 
revised edition of these Fables, by J. B. 
Rundell, profusely illustrated with 
original designs by Ernest Griset, 422 
pages quarto (retail price $3.50), with the 
Weekly for $3.25, or with the Semi-Weekly 
for $4.75, 


JESOP’S FABLES, Gilt edges, beveled 
eg (retail price os. 00), with the Weekly 
r $3.75, or with the Semi-Weekly for 


:/TO CLUB AGENTS. 


In order to still more largely increase the 
circulation of THE EVENING POST, we offer 
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te give to those who will Procure Subscribers 
te the WEEKLY and SEMI-WEEKLY 
EVENING POST any of the Premtams mea» 
tioned above. 

SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES, CONTAID» 
ING FURTHER PARTICULARS AND GIVe 
ING THE NUMBER OF SUBSCRIBERS 
WHICH SHOULD BE OBTAINED TO ENe 
TITLE ONE TO ANY OF THESE PRE- 
MIUMS. : 


Agents who prfer a Commission in Cash will - 
be liberally dealt with, 
eular to Club Agents. 


Please send for our Cir- 


We continue to send THe Eventne Post, 
free of postage, without premiums, at the for 
mer low club terms, as follows: 


SEMI-WEEELY. 


Five copies, one year.............- -..- -$12 50 
Ten copies, ON year.......cccee csseoeee 22 00 
WEEELY. 


Five copies, one year.......sccccccecee $2 00 
Ten copies, ONG Year.......cccccccceecs 19 0 
Twenty copies, one year...........++226 22 OO 

These terms include the postage, which will 
be paid by the publishers. 

The above rates are as low as those of any first- 
class newspaper published. 

i" Additions may be made to a club at ang 
time, at club rates. 





REMITTANCES should be made, if possible, 
by Draft or Post office Order, payable in New 
York. If these cannot be obtained, the letter 
should be registered. 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS SENT FREE, 


Address 


WM. C. BRYANT & C0., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE EVENING Post, 


No. 208 Broadway, corner Fulton St., 
New York. 


HYMNS by FW. Fiber, DD. 


With a Sketch of his life. Beautifully fllustratea 
and more ‘ompletet' an any previovs edition. 
Beveled : ilt........$2 


“The name of Faber is : | spocinted, with that of 
Keble oy all_ who love arg a fevotional 
pootey of the highest ord “hy — 

“His hymns are among the awreatont, "a most 
spiritual in the language.”—Literary World. 

*“ An elegant yolume, which will be scout trens- 
ured and frequently and not in vain referred to for 
encouragement = Mh weakness and comfort in afflic- 
tion.” Boston Tra cript. 

“ We doubt not ne adie will come into large re- 
quest td f gift-book the coming scason.’’—Congrega- 





“ A sympathetic friend, who gives words to some 
feelings not easy to utter.”—Christian Union. 


THE BIBLE EDUCATOR, 


Edited by Rev. BE. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., assisted by 
some of the most Eminent Scholars and Divines, 
among whom are the Dean of Canterbury (Payne 
Smith); the Dean of Chester (Dr. Howson); the 
Rey. F. W. Farrar, D.D.; the Rev. Dr. Vaughan; 
the Rev. Stanley Leathes, M. A.; and the Rev. 
George Rawlinson, M.A. Two large octavo vol- 
umes, with about 400 Illustrations and Maps. 
Price $10. 

The London Standard si me “We have no hesita- 
tion in placing the ‘Bible Educator’ beyond and 
above any similar werk which has yet appeared in 


this country for the value of its authority and varied 
extent of its information.’ 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 





One vol., 8vo, 500 pp., without Notes............ $2 50 
Two vols., 8vo, with Notes and Appendix..... 60 
Two vols., 8vo, half calf........ coegeahsoceietgl 10 0 


[From the Quarterly Review.) 


“ Dr. Farrar may certain] y be congratulated upon a@ 
literary success to whic the annals of English 
theology present no paralle).” 


(Rev. Dr. Cuyler, in The Evangelist.} 


“These volumes go far beyond any of their pre- 
decessors in presenting Jesus of Nazareth with most 
vivid life-likeness.” 


(From the Inter-Ocean.} 


“Stands apart as the most valued contribution to 
religious literature that has seen the light for years.” 





For sale at a)l Bookstores, or sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
713 Broadway, New York. 
MITCHELL'S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
7 Mapsinaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IFNHE COMPANION aims to bea favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to 
interest, while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, 
sensible; and to have really permanent worth, while 
it attracts for the hour. 


't is handsomely illustrated and has for contrib- 
utor: some of the most attractive writers in the 
country. Among these are: 


J. 'T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggleston, Rev. W. M. Baker. 
Dr. I. I. Hayes, Louise C. Moulton, 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 
Abby Morton Diaz, FAlarriet P. Spofford, 
Edward Everett Hale, Geo. M. Towle. 


Louisa M. Alcott, 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young and is 
very comprehensive in its character. It gives 


Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Current Tales, Poetry, 

Topics, Selections for Decla- 
Historical Articles, mation, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts, and Incidents. 


Subscription Price $1.75. This includes the 
payment of Postage by the Publishers. Specimen 
Copies sent free. Please mention what paper you 
saw this in. 


PERRY, MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. — 


New and Attractive Books 
LEAH: 


A WOMAN OF FASHION, 
By Annie Epwarpns, $1.00. 
ANorseman’s Pilgrimage, BOTS, 
PAUL MASSIE By Justry MoCar- 
wOihy THY, $1,090. 
LOVE AFLOAT: A Story of the 
s American Navy, 


By F. H. Smerarp, $1.00, 


ESTELLE. 0" 
My Lifeon the Plats, -i° 
Tempest-Tossed, °° "H%s.™™7 
LINLEY ROCHFORD, ** ."si00°" 


Ought We toVisit Her? = 


Ordeal for Wives, ®” “groe?™s"”® 
Philip Earnscliffe, By wie oo 


Either of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
~NEW BOOKS. | 


JUST PUBLISHED 
BY 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
805 BROADWAY, New York. 


MARIAN’S MISSION; or, the influence of 
Sunday-schools. By Emma Leslie. 283 pp. 




















mate DeleR et eh OR Andee $1.00 
SUNSHINE OF BLACKPOOL. By Emma 
Leslie. 29pp. 16mo. Price. ...............+ $1.00 


Two Choice Books for either the Sunday-school or 
the family library, written in the same beautiful, 
Clear, and interesting style for which the auther is 
noted. Conveying in a pleasant and forceful way 
some home lessons that are worth learning bath by 
old and young. 

JOHN WINTHROP and the Great Colony. 
By Chas. R. True, D.D. Wi pp. 16mo. 2 Il- 
lustrations. PYrice.......0...ccccesesseccscees ° $1.00 

This little book brings us back to the early history 
of Boston and the most prominent persons con- 
Rected with the first Massachusetts Colony. It is full 
of interesting reminiscences. 

Rither orall the above will be sent by mail on re- 


 eeipt of price. 





“TRS ANBSB OO atte 





SENT FREE 


DR. 8. 8S. FITCH’S 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 


coptins Ls ty ons me rules for the trgetepent 
nsumption, Heart ease spepsia. eum- 
atism, Fev Lag , Skin Diseases, he. een will be sent 


free of cnarn 6 by mail to any person sending their 
dress to brs. 8.8. FITCH & SON, 4 Br way, 

New York. The standard receipts in this book a 

yan A hundreds of dollars to any person with S 


~ OF CHARGE! 


Please state where you saw this advertisement. 


Royal Songs | gz 


FRESH AND BRIGHT. 
A New Sunday School Music Book, 


NOW READY! 


Price $30 per Hundred. Specimen 
pages free. For sale by the Trade, 


Am.Tvact Society, 
150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
1876.—Postpaid.—§1.60. 











THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 
Sample Number. Subscri 
last two numbers of this year FRE 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Send 10 cents fora 
ON. rs and get the 


86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





ARTHUR'S 


| gee HOME MAGAZINE. “ The Household 
Magazine of an erica.”” Two Serial ptories in 1876. 

“EAGLESCLI re 27 Mrs. gals a C. R. Dorr; 

and ‘‘MIRIAM,” by T. 8. aioe BUTTER- 

ICK’S Newest Patterns in eve TERM 

$2.50 a year: 3 Comics £0 8 for $6.50. Sp lendid "Book Offers 


and Premium aon & Number 
THUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 


fusely illustrated, refined, able, brilliant, enter- 
taining, and instructive periodical. 








The Debates Abrid Pri 
HENRY. HOLT & GO. blishers, 


% Bond St., New York. 


FORTY THIRD CONGRESS. Second Session. 





BOOK OF PRAISE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


COMPILED by GEO. A. BELL and H. P. MAIN. 





This work is a complete library of the best Sunday- 
school Songs that have been written during the past 
fifteen years. 


The BOOK OF PRAISE, having been compiled from 
all sourees. contains most of the po popaies evotional 
songs of the day. Hence it :annot fail to prove 


For Sunday-schools, 
For Devotional Meetings, 


EVER PUBLISHED. 





iE 
BOOK on receipt of the retail price, 50 cents. 
The BOOK oF | PRAISE has already 
—_ e large Sunday-schools in Brook! 
New York. and vicinity. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


91 Washington 8t., Chicago. 


The Most Complete Singing-Book 


For the Home Circle 


en = eens to any address, 
n sgonted iby 


76 East Ninth St., New York ; 3 





GRAND, 
SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


These instruments have been before the public for more 
than forty years, and upon their excellence alone have at- 
tained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
twhich establishes them as 

UNEQUALED 
for their TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, snd 
DURABILITY 


They have received Seventy-five Gold and Silver Medals, 
over all other competitors. 





New Singing Class and Convention Book ! 


CHOICE IN NAME! 


CHOICE 


THOROUGHLY WIDE-AWAKE WORK 


—-BY-—- 
JAS. McGRANAHAN AND C. C. CASE, 


Entirely New Si: g School a 
Original and Striki 


IN CONTENTS CHOICE! 


FOR 
Conventions and Singing Classes, 


“THE CHOICE!” 


Nothing like it since the “Song King!’ 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Ave., 350 W. Baltimore St., 


(above 16th Street), Nos. 1,3,5, and 7 N. Eutaw St., 
NEW YORK. BALTIMORE. 





is nymarrme raat cons to waxe a | GEO. WOODS & CO."S ORGANS. 





Stirring Part ae Somes aod be 
Rousing Rounds and ‘Graceful Glees. 


EVERYTHING CHOICE. 
peer Aeccpe music! No thread-bare poetry! 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


a Ee, copies now, as the demand will be 


grea 
Price $7. doz. Single C for exam- 
ee -” OF sation, v5 eke. ee a 





These remarkable instruments have excited much 
interest and enthusiasm among musicians in this 
country and in Europe, by reason of their 





——— ORGANS, ETC. 


Great Capacity for Musical Expressioi, 





D. APPLETON & CO.. 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
Circulars sent to any address on application. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 














ae ne ped 1B 
are © otal 


AO of 
Bitty pererine 
pesatisol &2 Distr, ke» 

At 


sts: ion 
«Beas panto’ 4s fer’ 
or ,came © > {uD- oe of Bi y 
‘WM. R. GOULD, successor to WEST & LEE GAME CO. 


Worcestsr, Mass. Send three cent stamp for catalogue of 
games. 


or oes oe 





DECALCOMANTIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., g'ving fall instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ags’td pictures, 60 ctx. They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures 
They can be easily transferred to any article ro as to tmitate the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 5 gn GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 60 for 50 cts. Agents wau 
Address J. L. PATPEN &CO., 162 William Street, New York. 


- VISITING CARDS! 


Finely Printed ‘tao Visiting Cards sent post- 








10 FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
10 by 12, in a handsome portfolio, for$2. For a en 
table or for framing. Sent pre id on receipt of 
price. Catalogue of engravti free on application. 
Address AvausTus JOHNS, Bona st., New York. 





opticon and Lantern Slides. 
Sow rake Brit iant Effects. Circulars free. 


SPECIAL, OFFER TO SUNDAY-SCHOO 


J. MARCY, 130 CH&sTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


OF THE FINEST VISITING CARRS mn 
the world, White or Tinted, for 2 cents. Green 
stamp for samples, Our specimen book, far superior 
+4 anythin, ng in the market and invaluable to Agents, 
mies 7 ddress 

RLOW & THATCHER, Middleboro, Mass. 


AC Weare sending 50 Finely Printed 
Cards to -_ address for 25 cts. — 
tamp for pamaiee Agent’s Price-List, etc. Mor 

Agents Wanted. A. F. POOLE & CO., Brockton, Mass. 


OUR NAME on W Bristol Cards for 25 cts.; or 40 
in an elegant Card Case for 35 cts. Samples of 

Glass, Marble, yess, Repp, etc., for stamp. Large 

—s to Agent 

B. SOUT WORTH & CO., Brockton, Mass, 


a year can bo made with our 60 sam sent 
AOOO ZS ESs 
Bestn Gard Hug. Co. 3d Wine 8 Boston, 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


ORGANIST'S QUARTERLY 
JOUER AND REVIEW, 


ss, BY Ro) THs Moyen. A A ae 
Wich bosadonal a eee Concert oa 


pages of and 
bab ge oreans. organists, and 
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: receipt of price, 
basi Th yar ap oy 





uaranteed. Send sta 






i ee ein ae ess y he Pat a th atry. 
largest and most complete in coun 
ESTABLISHED 1827. 


be owest price at the Towest price consistent CHURCHOR eG AI IS 


Beantiful Tone, 
Thorough Workmanship, 
and Elegant Designs and Finish. 


Persons of influence in musical circles are invited to 
correspond, with a view to introducing or supplying 


~ ding the six the demand for these instruments in their respective 


vicinities. Address 
GEO. WOODS & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass, 





17,000 
NOW IN USE! 


170 Made, Sold, and Delivered 


DURING THE MONTH OF MAY! 


tions of the HAINES iO-FORT E. These 
Pianos have given entire satisfaction for the past 
twenty-five years. They have every improvement, 
are first-class, and guaranteed. Do not be influenced 
by unprincipled agents or salesmen; but go to head- 
quarters or their regular authorized agents 

The above number of Pianos sold in one month is 
the best proof of the Cw Sere pA gaa great 
demand of the HAINES PIANO-FOR 
@Girculars may be had Free upon Appli- 


eation to 


HAINES BROS., 


Corner 21st St. and 2d Avenue, 
New York. 


UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers 
Warerooms, 18 East 14th 8t., 
[Established 1834.) NEW YORK, 

Send for Mustrated Circular aad Price-List, 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 
Before ee buy, send ba! Roeee ge” 











306 4th Avenue, og 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 
Guugce & 














HAINES PIANOS, 


Warerooms 68 Washington St., Boston; 170 State 
8t., Chicago; 28 Ludgate Hill, London. 


RAVEN 


ORGANS. 


7 Stops, 2 Sets Reeds. 


PRICE $130. 
Send for Cirenlar to 


RAVEN & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO RAVEN & BACON), 
110 West 14th street, New York. 


STEINWAY 


Grand. Square, & Upright Pianos, 


STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 


Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 








Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
Warerooms 109 and1i1 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


ST EOK PIANOS 
received the onl TEOLD MEDAL 
at World’s Fair, 


WHITNEY & HOLMES 


ORGANS. 


FEY. ELEGANT STYLES, with Valuable 
ents. New and Beautiful Solo Sto 
Fe "ONE THOUSAND Organists and 
Strictly Firsteclass Tone, Mechanism,and bil: 
*s. Send for ists. 
& HOLMES ORGAN CO., Quincy, I 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Come f ON, BOOK ACENTS! 


nn ti pale te Sate & and 











ties in for ervitory 


Aunnica® PUBLISHING any, Hartford Cone, 
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DR. WARNER’S 

SANITARY CORSET ¥) 

with SUPPORTER AND SEL’ 

ADJUSTING PA 

secures health and comfort of body, 

with ce and beauty of form. 

Ahead Agents wanted every- 

Bomy les, any size, by mail, in sat- 
teen, $1.50; London cord, $1.75. 


ER BRO 
ac ronaway. ea Week: 


ine GRAND NEW BOOK. 


PRESENT CONF LICT 


“ef SCIENCE with RELIGION; o, 
MODERN SKEPTICISM MET on tts OWN GROUND. 
epee name a eet aa Pee ae 
. hor of ** 
Feary aan, women. child wants to read it. It 





od’s Word, disproves the Tyndall salts beyond 
and destroys the Darwin Theory, 

all e ——, S. agent sold $3, seco 
25 firs' —_ = 31 senona. +4 Ev- 
eryboay' a it. pot ional trash advertised 
by other publishers ie souure ees for this boo! 
that sells because the — need and want it. Sen 
for circular and terms to open ots. P. W. ZIEGLER 
& CO., 518 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TS fo “Fill’s Manual of 
WANTED. » AGENTS ” ‘The Educational De- 








ng “5 social forms, customs. 
the neat and correct note of invitation and reply to 
the ome to the wedding ceremony and its anniversa- 
ries. Its Commercial Departme nt furnishes reliable 
al | the correct t 2 of b and sat- 
answers the numberless questions ~ 

ae & arise in practical business life. Its Le; 








De ent contains reliable forms « of instrument, 
wit full expla: for the t of public 
business. The work, moreover, contains a great 


variety of valuable tables of reference and a multi- 





: THE sla i 


beabe my de | Old and at Youns. Male and 
and OUTFIT 
rn +a o. ViGRERY £00. & CO. * Seenste, Me. 


! Address A. D. Worthington & 
B® Bogor wart —- circular of the most popu- 
lar and 
ee yentes. Outfit ona 
$12 tan a day at home. re nea 
AGENTS W. to canvass for SS ctnies sf 
formation free. Address 
HANLLY, 50 Washingto ay Mas 
pertionions. Catal 


in St., 
$15é bal $5. SNusow ac CO., 111 Nassau oN. 
nts eve whete, Address 


$200 a. Mra .. 151 Mich.Av., Chicago, Ill. 


tot 
CLUB AGENTS .rii.retetteldapets fn 
Eitche rr & ee ae 77x Ta Brite ay 
Ricchon. F WINGATE Pu ‘Isher, 62 John st., N.Y, 























EDUCATION. 
THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 


If you have a Da’ er to Educate or a Son to Edu- 
cate in Music, send for ——— of the two great 
Western Institutions—The Young 
(a — aT ay Young Ladies es) and Iinois Con- 
servatory of Y a caress aed College). Un- 
surpassed in Am: 


D. SAN D. Superintendent, 
 ACRSONVILLS. Tez. 








for business or for fe 


or stud pt. 2d. Choistians but not not 
sectarian. TORE. here Fort Ed’ a ¥; 


Havi hildren to Educate or yo 
— to — x Cn profit 8 the * Amerions 


ith er ann 
cational Mon ERMESHOUN & 06,11 Bond w.N. Y 








Winchester Institute, Conn. ' For both sexes. 








licity of treasures,” to quote from a late review of | Fits Boys for College. JAMES COWLES, Prin. 
Ez SDRPENDENT, which, it = a Be nme ao 
enumera ere. mee 
sale, havi ~ Le ped reached ts sot tl — within TRAVEL. 
afew months of its mbtoation Addre: 





Wanted. 


Tie the splendid new book “BACK SHEESH” or 


SR yes 


A bran new book of Tra 
Tuos.W. Kwox, with 0: 
finest ever seen. Ituctu: 








mous full Description end ‘smueuel sent free to 
ran aaees A. ip WORTHINGTON & CO.. Hartford, ct. 


CRAND CHANCE FOR ACENTS wit 


Wife No. 19. 


ANN ELIZA YOUNG'S NEW BOOK. 
* are IcHA AM YOUNGS SR MONIBN oP et Bolva- 


. 4p pagneaped John ORS and 


sell from {GQ to 20 every day; Hundreds i ietan id 
ean do it, Nothing like it. 200 
Write for Illustrated cirevlars to nearest 

’ 


p, Cr., Curcaeo, Ii. bree Bas pate 


AGENTS WANTED FOK JHE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF te U.S. 


The great interest in the om | history of our 
country makes this the fastest sell ing. book ever pub- 
lished. It contains over 40@ fine historical engrav- 
es, with a full account of the ap- 

ntennial Ca. Send fora 
full deseription an to agents. Na- 
TIONAL PU +, Co., x Philsdelphia, Pa. 


0,000 


MEN AND WOMEN 















or boys. 


AN "AMUSING STORY. 


A novelty liter ature, of pictures, full of fun, 
LOADED. DOWN with facts regarding the curious 
structure of the human system. Teaches children 
and adults anatomy, physio colony, and hygiene. DR. 
EB. B. FOOTE’S SCIENCE IN STORY; © 





A RICH HARVEST for Agents. Sood 
for Circular LL PUBLISHING Co., 


Ale 
East Twenty-eighth sti rity New York. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


1. 000 IMPORTANT THINGS you never 

knew before regarding the human body 
and all its curious organs, read PLAIN HOME TALK 
AND MEDICAL COMMON SENSE, by DR. E. B. FOOTE. 
A Sensible Book for Sensible People @nd a good book for 
every one. You can learn from it a great bee ny = 
information you would ‘Contents free Ofe P 


aeey physician about. 
LIVE Agents. MURRAY HILL + emeaied Co. 
-eighth street, New York 


East Twort 
CAt TION—N JTICE.—The GENUINE EDITION. 
~ LAB 


LIVINGSTONE 


{including the “ LAST JOURNALS”) antes vividly 
~~ tng Years’ —_ e ndventures, also the curi- 





rt 





4 opders, . an cal ) ealch pr that complete 
oun y, and is absolutely the only new, complete 
work. Hence it sells. Just think, - 2,000 ditge 7 
weeks! Agents’ success would astonish you. ore 
wanted. Send for Terms and pesitive proof. 


HU BBARD BROS.,Pubs.,72%3 Sansom 8t.,Phil.,Pa, 


A ents Wanted, The CENTENNIAL 
GAZETTE Eu of the UNITED STATES, Shows 
the grand results of 1 00 years of Freedom and Proge 
ress. New and complete. Over 1,000 54 Drectenee 4. 
Everybody buys it and make to$200 
amonth. Address J.C. MCCURD Mite hilad., Pa, 


BF to G2) Fercazat home, Samples worth $1 


A MONTH--Agents wanted every- 
where. Business honorable and first 
> Particulars sent free. Address 

J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis.Mo 
War NTED. ca chawermr of either sex oe a La and 
pro ie employme Sam postpai: 
receipt of 25 ——~ dg = PA gy ae 
MOREY & CO., 235 frst. N. Y. 


$350 ‘tulng articles tn the world. “One sample 


Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


























Have you any thought of going to California? 
Are you going West, North, or Northwest? 
You want to know the best routes to take? 
The shortest, safest, quickest, and most com- 
fortable routes are those owned by the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway —— y. Itowns 
over two thousand miles of the best road there 
isin the country. Ask any ticket agent to 
show you its maps and time-cards. All ticket 
agents can sell you through tickets by this 


route. 
“Res your tickets via the Chicago and North- 
western Railway for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Sacramento, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Cheyenne, 
Denver, Omaha, Lincoln, Council Bluffs, Yank- 
ton, Sioux City, Dubuque, Winona, St. Paul, 
Duluth, Marquette, Green Bay, Oshkosh, Mad- 
ison, Milwaukee, and all points west or borth- 
west of Chicago. 

If you wish the best traveling accommoda- 
tions, you will buy your tickets by this route 
and will take no other. 

This popular route is unsurpassed for Speed, 
Comfort, and Safety. The Smooth, Well- Bal- 
lasted, and Perfect ‘Track of Steel Rails, West- 
inghouse Air Brakes, Miller’s Safety Platform 
and Couplers, the celebrated Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars, the Perfect Telegraph System 
of Moving Trains, the regularity with which 
they run, the admirable arrangement for run- 
ning Through Cars from Chicago to all points 
West, North, and Northwest secures to passen- 
gers all the COMFORTS IN MODERN RAIL- 
WAY TRAVELING. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


are run on all trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE ronning these cars 
between Chicago and St. Paul or Chicago and 
Milwaukee. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the 
Overland Sleepers on the Union Pacific Rail- 
road for all points west of the Missouri River. 

For Rates or information not attainable from 
your home ticket agents apply to 
MARVIN HUGHITT. W.H.STENNETT. 

General Superintendent. Gen’l Passenger Agent. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Only Direct Line to France. 


TLARTIC, COMPANY'S 





The splendid vessels on this favorite route for the 
Continent (being mere southerly than — — will 
ot from pier No. 50 Nortn River as foltow 


LABRA ron bat AstAGi IN aturday. Oct. Lith. 

f narigel ont 4 ge (including wine): 
poannsee- 
with superior sccommodgeons and in- 
es without extra ares. — 

carry steerage passeng 
LOUIS DE BEBIAN, J Agent, . 5D Broadway. 


HOTELS, ETC. 


SOUTHERN 
HOTEL, 


ST. LOUIS, 
FRONTING ON WALNUT, FOURTH, AND FIFTH STs. 
LAVELLLE, W ARNER&CO., Proprietors. 
fhe past ypar tite IS <@ as been 


drefurnished from tom 
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1 in all 
a eta erases pes, st 
ig 9g “ables at supplied with 
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rkets aft rd isi 
few rt ing the neatest ad 
the city tor jes and gentiemen. 


pay tg a HOTEL, 
Westchester House), 














School and College. 


Dr. Foss was inaugurated at Wesleyan, 
Middletown, Conn., Oct. 26th. The subject 
of his inaugural address was ‘‘ University Edu- 
cation as a Foundation for Life Work.” It 
was a@ hearty protest against surface work in 
education, and a hearty endorsement of mus- 
cular Christianity. 
** The scholar especially needs brawn, as well 
as brain; because, in order to be a scholar, he 
must pay the inevitable tax levied on every 
perpetual hard student, andalso because the 
supreme practicable mental exertion, which is 
the business of his life, is directly contingent 
on the fineness and fullness of his physical 
forces. Let the student, then, \ give earnest 
heed to the care and culture of his body. Itis 
the home, the instrument, the mold, and the 
eternal companion of his soul. Let him know 
that sipping gruel and languidly loungiog 
over books ontil his midnight-lamp burns 
low ean never make him either a scholar ora 
man, Let him eat beef and mutton in gener- 
ous slices. Let him leap into every day as 
into a new Paradise, over the wall of eight 
hours’ solid sleep. Let him not cross his 
arms behind him, drop bis head, and mope 
along the pavement, inwardly saying: ‘I am 
walking for exercise.’ Let him stretch away 
over the breezy hills, with fit companions, in 
utter forgetfulness of lessons and essays and 
sermons, until every drop of blood in his 
veins tingles with the delight of mere animal 
existence. Let him burl the ball, or pitch the 
quoit, or tug atthe oar, or poise the rifle. I 
would I might see our gymnasium thonged 
every day at suitable hours with earnest devo- 
tees to physical culture. Only let all these 
things be done with the distinct recognition 
that we have a bigher nature, and in such 
manner and measure as to do no harm to what 
is best and noblest in this loftier realm.”’ 
This faithful saying is, without doubt, worthy 


of very general acceptation. 


... The New England Journal of Education 
makes some sharp criticisms upon the current 
talk about overwork in schools: 

‘*¢High pressure’ is a term in frequent use 
as applied tothe present methods of school 
education. The expression is well enough! 
but the application is wrong, for it belongs 
rightly, if anywhere, to the home rather than 
to the school training. When children are ex- 
pected to enter polite society and adorn party 
exhibi‘ions and ball-rooms at fourteen it 
must be a high-pressure system which secures 
tle precocious development. ‘High pressure’ 
in dress, in false reading, in eating and drink- 
iny, in fashionable society and high life, in late 
hours and a round of nightly excl'ement— 
this is the kird that the press should hold up 
to public protest. It is high time that the 
nonsense, falsehood, and error abroad in the 
community were done away with concerning 
the slaughter of the innocents by a few hours 
of daily atterdance at healthy study. If our 
public schoo’s are to be made the scapegoats 
for the sins of the people, it were well nigh 
time for the world to examine accusations 
which are so flippantly and thoughtlessly flung 
at them.”’ 

....The Boston city solicitor bases his edict 
against teaching sewing in the public schools 
upon the fact that sewing is not mentioned 
in the statutes. Unfortunately, the point is 
rather too fine, 3 neither music nor writing 
are named in the law; and yet no one thinks 
of prohibiting them. The committee of pub- 
lic instruction havo lately held a meeting 
upor 6 proposition to petition the legislature 
for authority to introduce sewing in the 
schools. Mr. Robert Swan, of the Winthrop 
School, made an interesting address, in which 
be claimed that sewing, which had been suc- 
cessfully introduced in his school a number of 
years ago. was very beneficial to the poorer 
classes. Mr. Swan also gave some excellent 
jdear on the subject of education, in which he 
ciaimed that scholars were too hard pushed 
with studies, and did not obtaina practical 
education, such as was desirable for the larger 
portion of them. 

.. The faculty of Syracuse University an- 
nounce that, in compliance with numerous 
requests from educators in this state and 
with special reference to furnishing opportu- 
nity for teachers to qualify themselves to car- 
ry out more efficiently the provisions of the 
law recently passed requiring drawing to be 
taught in all the public schools of this state, a 
normal school of drawing and painting will be 
opened during the coming summer at the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts of the Syracuse University. 
The session will extend from July llth to 
Aug. 3d, 1876. 

.. The New England Journal of Education is 
tried with the current mispronunciations of 
words, and is moved to ask if orthoepy 
“ ought not to take its place in a specific daily 
exercise? Ought not that large body of words 
currently mispronounced, amounting to some 
three thousand or more, to be taken up 
scriatim, and be madea careful study by both 
teachers and pupils? Why not have pronun- 
ciation distinctly and regularly taught ?” 

.-The Empress of Japan has decided on 
the erection of a college for young girls who 
wish to devote themselves to teaching, and 
has given a liberal sum from her private purse 
toward the expense of construction. 


...-Siberia is to have a university, endowed 
by the Russian Government. The first branch 








The Sunday,school 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 14TH. 
JESUS INTERCEDING.—Joux xv, 15—21, 


Tus lesson presents another charming view 
of our Saviour. We here see Jesus INTERCED- 
Ing, and we may profitably consider: 


1. For Wom Hz Intercepes (v. 15—21). 

2. For WHat He InTERCEDES (v. 15, 17, 20, 21). 
1, For Wom He Intercepzs (v. 15—21).— 
To intercede is strictly to go between parties, 
to do some work concerning both. Jesus hene 
comes between his Father (v. 1, 5, 11, etc.) and 
his disciples, to whom direct allusion is made 
in every verse of the lesson. Much of this 
chapter is loving communion with the Father; 
but much presents these disciples before the 
Father and pleads for their welfare. He pleads 
for them (1) as in the world and as destined to 
tarry there fora time ; (2) as not of the world, 
at he himself was not of it, and, therefore, as 
tailing to find fellowship and help in earthly 
things ; (3) as exposed to the Evil One and to 
the long array of evil things which follow in 
his trail; (4) as sent into the world, not as 
passive observers or sufferers, but upon s 
mission of which Jesus’s own mission 
was the pattern; (5) as those who for this 
work need, like himself, a consecration; and 
(6) as those through whom the world may be- 
lievo. All this he recognizes in those about 
him then and in those who in the future should 
believe on him. The grand scope of his sur- 
vey includes, therefore, believers in all lands 
and ages. It includes those of us who toil 
and struggle now in Jesus’s name and it in- 
cludes all our exposures and necessities, A 
fuller apprehension of any case would be im- 
possible, and a tenderer sympathy could not be 
had. He ‘ was in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin’’ (Hebrews iv, 15). Be 
neath the broad wings of this intercession each 
believer may lovingly place himself. For 
them he prayed. 

2. For Wuat Hg InTERcEDES (v. 15, 17, 20, 
21).—Like the high priest within the holy of 
holies, so Jesus intercedes for us within the 
vail (Heb. ix, 24; Rom. viii, 34). The inter- 
cession of our lesson was but a prelude to that 
higher work. His fond heart could not brook 
delay; and then in this recorded intercession 
we have a charming specimen of how he works 
for us. His intercession here exactly covers 
the disciples’ wants. They are in the world, 
and for a time this is their sphere; but his 
plea is: ‘*Keep them from the eyil.’’ 
go out upon a mission such as Jesus under 





took. For this ‘he was wholly conse 
crated. ‘‘For their sakes” he did all 
needful work, ‘“‘that they also might be 


sanctified through the truth.” Therefore he 
lifts the prayer: ‘‘Sanctify them.”” He would 
have the secured means employed to the fullest 
extent for their benefit. The world would 
give them little comfort; but fellowship and 
unity among themselves, and especially fel- 
lowship with the Father and the Son and one- 
ness with them, would more than compensate 
forall conceivable earthly losses. Hence, Jesus 
prays ‘that they all may be one’’ and “tha 
they also may be one in us.” What higher 
honors could be ask? The ambitious mother 
of Zebedee’s children asked a trifle in compari- 
son with this request of Jesus for each be- 
liever. To be one in God is more than to be 
aking anda priest urato God. And, having 
asked all this for the disciples, Jesus’s loving 
heart overflows, and as a reason for the be- 
stowal of this blessing of oneness he urges 
“that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me.’’ Such belief would honor the 
Father and the Son; but it would also save the 
believer, and for that Jesus constantly yearned 
and worked. And shall any needy child of 
earth reject such an intercessor? Shall any 


wholly now. 
RR 


services and in Bible study among adults in 


titution of Bibles. In great conventions 


school session. 


dise, there is no cheaper. book. As a matter 


Stock up the places of religious assembly 


Book, if not the splendor. 








of it to be opened will be the medical school, 





New Jersey which is s0 conspicuous a rival 


They 


believer fail to fully trust him? Shall the door — 
of spiritual possibilty stand so wide,and any 
refuse to enter? Rather, far, accept him — 


.-The increasing interest in Bible-reading — 
all our schools is developing an appalling des- 34 


hardly enough copies of God’s Word are found @ 
to supply each teacher in an extemporized 
Magnificent houses, dedicated 
to God’s worship, are often found with scarce _ 
a copy of God’s Word in its pews. Every man, — 
woman, and child should have his own Bible; 
and every pew should havea Bible for each — 
possible occupant. Asa matter of mercham — 


of profit, its price is beyond calculation. 


with well-printed and well-bound Bibles. — 
Better far do without cushions or carpets. A — 
dining-hall without victuals is like the major — 
ity of our houses of worship. Give us the © 


oeeeWe bave heard. of a Sunday-school . 
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the charch to which tt is supposed to belong, 
taat a new-comer into the vicinity, bringing s 
church transfer, was for some time at a loss to 
know which to join, the school or the church: 
The fact is that a church which allows such a 
state of affairs is really not worth joining, and 
a member who isin doubt on such a point is 
not worth having either in school or church. 
He is like the man who talked with Dr. Neill, 
of Boston, about joining his church, and said 
he was not very particular about it * forif he 
did not join the church he meant to join the 
hose company around the corner. 


...- Normal class arrangements go on vigor- 
ously on all sides. The Episcopal Register an- 
nounces that the New York Episcopal Sunday- 
school Association has decided to establish a 
Sunday-school normal class, Under the head 
“What to teach” the Bible and the Prayer 
Book will be separately considered. The Rev. 
Dr. Tiffany will have charge as to the Bible 
and Hugh Miller Thompson, D.D., as to the 
Prayer Book. The Rev. Heber Newton will 
direct instruction under the head ‘* How to 
Teach.” The normal class will meet in the 
Sunday-school room of the Church of the 
Holy Communion, Twenty-sixth street and 
Sixth Avenue. 

...-ln connection with the Massachusetts 
State Sunday-school Convention, at Springfield, 
a school session was held in the splendid 
rooms of the First Congregational church. 
The total attendance was nine bundred and 
twenty, of whom but twenty-seven were visit- 
ors. B. F. Jacobs, of Chicago, was superin- 
tendent; Rev. George A. Peltz was pastor, 
and twenty-seven selected workers taught the 
classes. Practical illustration of methods, as 
well as profitable study of the Word, was the 
result of this session. The best way to learn 
a practical thing is todoit; the next best 
way, to see it done; the poorest is simply to 
hear about it. 


..--“*Implore parents to take an interest in 
this matter for the sake of their children, if 
for no other motive.’’ So writes an earnest 
worker concerning the use of home readings 
and expositions upon the week’s lesson and 
concerning home conversations upon these 
topics. He appreciates a vital point of the 
work. So practicable, so pleasant, so profit- 
ableis this line of action that the marvel is 
anyshould need to be implored. But his re- 
quest istimely. Wedoimplore parents to do 
this, and we call uponall teachers to take up 
the cry. The lament concerning home neg- 
lect will be largely subdued by such a course. 


.... What todo with visitors in the more 
popular Sunday-schools is a problem. ‘“ Put 
them into classes,” say some; but some of 
them will not go, andif they did the irrup- 
tion of promiscuous attendants in this way 
would disturb sadly. In one school the solu- 
tion is found in printing ona beautifal sheet 
some thoughts on the lesson of the day. Each 
visitor receives a copy, and interests himself 
therewith for the time. 


....Much waste of power occurs from un- 
wisely using or neglecting to use the splendid 
helps now about us. Institute conductors 
may well press this point. Cry out against 
waste of opportunity. A flood of light flows 
forth upon each Sabbath-school lesson. Let 
it be concentrated and utilized. A multitude 
of helps and acecssories of various sorts are 
at hand. Employ them faithfully. Work 
well the abundant means we enjoy. 


...“* No teacher has a right to expect from 


ascholar what he is not willing himself to. 


do.” This is the motto upon which the 
changes are often rung in one of our efficient 
schools, In regularity, punctuality, prepara- 
tion, piety, gentility, etc., etc., etc., the teacher 
should set the example. Much more so the 
superintendent, and very much more so the 
pastor. 

....Careful consideration, not mere read- 
Ing, exposes the rich deposits in a lesson. 
Bubsoil plowing brings up the buried fatness 
of the soil. The roots which coil themselves 
about the deepest rocks are those which hold 
the tree most firmly. 

.... Visitation is just now in order. Go after 
old scholars, seek out new ones, hunt up de- 

' linquent teachers ; in short, visit diligently. 
The walking is good, the temperature bracing, 
all things are ready; therefore, visit diligent- 
ly, wisely, prayerfully. 

...eThé Massachusetts State Sunday-schoo} 
Convention met at Springfield, on October 
th and Qist. Dexter H. Brigham, of Spring- 
field, was elected president; Eben Shute, of 
Boston, secretary; with the former executive 
committee; all of which was wisely done. 

....A good cause is not always known by a 
good name, as is illustrated in the following: 

“The wise boys of Palmer, Mass., have 
organized an anti-smoking-chewing-and-swear- 

_ ing club, and have called it “The Society of 
the Star-Spangled Banner.” 

_ ....Useful books, adapted to improve the 

minds and the methods of teachers, should be 
‘in the teachers’ hands, not upon the dusty 
ea of the library case. 
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Hlissions. 


Tue various missionary societies can often 
learn from each other how to pursue the 
common work to greateradvantage. The ven- 
erable London Society has recently been taking 
a lesson from the associations on this side of 
the water, and especially from the American 
Board. It has resolved toimitate them in their 
successful attempts to enlist the aid of women 
for the missionary work. A committee of fif- 
teen ladies has been formed to co-operate with 
tbe Mission Board at London on all questions 
referring to the Jabors of women in foreign 
fields. This central committee is expected to 
form auxiliary committees throughout the 
country. Women willing to serve as mission- 
aries in China are to be examined, advised, 
and put in the special care of this committee 
oftheir own sex. When accepted for the sery- 
ice, they are to be provided with the regular 
missionary outfit and to receive a salary of $660 
in India and $750 in China. They are to bind 
themselves not to relinquish the service or to 
be married within five years of their arrival at 
their posts of labor. In case these terms of 
engagement are not fulfilled they are to return 
one-fifth of the expenses of their outfit for 
every year which shall be missed. The Lon- 
don Society hopes in this way to extend the 
helping hand to the masses of ignorant and 
heathen women whom men cannot reach and 
for whom the utmost iabors of missionaries’ 
wives do not suffice. 





....The greatest hindrance in the way of 
missionary effort on the Island of Jamaica has 
been the want of education among the masses, 
It is, therefore, gratifying to notice the prog- 
ress which has been made in this respect since 
the enlightened administration of Sir John 
Peter Grant. Ten years ago the government 
spent about $6,000 a year for schools, while 
it gave about $250,000 in stipends to the Epis- 
copal clergy. The disestablishment of the 
Episcopal Church has relieved the revenue 
from this great burden and a large sumis now 
annually free for purposes of education. The 
government gives full support to only two 
schools, whicn are normal iustitutions ; but it 
bestows grants-in-aid upon a great number of 
schools partly supported by individuals and by 
the churches, which have earnestly seconded 
the liberal policy of the administration. Dur- 
ing 1874 these grants-in-aid amounted to $71,- 
465, while a total sum of $169,530 was expend- 
ed by government, churches, and individuals 
for purposes of education. The schools, 
which are constantly rising in grade and effi- 
ciency, were 709 in number and 50,635 chil- 
dren were on the rolls. This is a vast improve- 
ment, although more than one-half of the 
children are still without instruction. In the 
degree in which education pervades this igno- 
rant community the religious progress of 
Jamaica will become more rapid and secure. 


..-.A Baptist missionary, transferred from 
Jamaica to Jacmel, in Hayti, gives a vivid pic- 
ture of his first Sunday in this ever-agitated 
republic. During the morning the service 
was disturbed by the drill of the national 
guardin front of the church. In the after- 
noon, just before the hour of preaching, news 
came from Port-au-Prince of an attempted in- 
surrection, and a list of suspected persons was 
delivered to the authorities at Jacmel. The 
community was greatly terrified and the news 
was whispered around in an undertone. Every 
now and then the scream of a wife would be 
heard as her husband was arrested and fettered 
at herside. Suspected persons fled to the con- 
suls, to the ships, orto the mountains. Sol- 
diers came into the church on their errand of 
search. The troops, including many members 
of the Baptist congregation, were mustered 
and bivouacked in the streets for the night. 
Cannon were planted to sweep the city; old 
residents, accustomed to sieges, bought up 
barrels of provisions. Next day news came 
from the capita] that the government had tri- 
umphed and the chief insurgents had been 
killed or were in prison. At once the mani- 
festations of alarm were exchanged for the 
most extravagant tokens of joy, 


...-4n the early days of the Serampore Col- 
lege, India, a missionary, after baving earnest- 
ly advised the young Hindu students of the 
need of something more than secular knowl- 
edge, turned to one of their number and said, 
pointedly: “Do you ever pray? I pray for 
you—for all of you.”” For years the young 
man endeavored in vain to rid himself of the 
remembrance of this remark. It led him to 
consider the moral emptiness of his own 
system and the dead routine of the Brahmin 
teachers. He could not say that he himself 
had ever really prayed, or that the grasping 
Brahmins were lfkely to pray for him. Long 
after he had left Serampore, and when the 
missionary who had thus spoken to him was 
already deceased, that old and yet ever-recur- 
ring question brought him to Christ. He is 
now the head-master of an Anglo-Vernacular 





school in connection with the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. 


«+--Although the British Government in 
India, as far as possible, prevents the direct 
pergecution of converts to Christianity, there 
is such an intense social opposition to the tak- 
ing of this step that the old rule still holds 
good: ‘‘We must through much tribulation 
enter into the Kingdom of God.” An English 
Baptist missionary at Allahabad refers to the 
case of several Mohammedan inquirers as il- 
lustratiog this fact. Assoon as it was sus- 
pected that they were deviating from Moham- 
medan doctrine no one would have anything 
to do with them, not even as far as to sell 
them food. The one, a government official, 
was, in part, protected by his station. The 
other was beaten and denied all employment; 
but recently sent the native preacher this 
word: ‘If I die, I die a believer in Christ 
alone.” 


..»»The Hindus have great love for illustra- 
tions, as well as facilityin using them. The 
Missionary Herald (Baptist) mentions an illus- 
tration used by a heathen hearer to show the 
substantial equality of all religions. He said: 

‘Look you! From this spot, if I wish to go 
to Sewry, [can go by three routes—there is 
the higbway, there is a foot-road, and there is 
a winding path by the river. Now just in the 
same way there are three roads to Heaven— 
you Christians go one road, Mohammedans go 
another, and we Hindus go a third.” 

The missionary, after showing that an illustra- 
tion in itself did not prove anything, gave this 
one: 

‘“Who does not know that good bread is 
made from a white sort of powder called flour? 
But chalk powder is also white and so is 
arsenic. Does it follow, therefore, that chalk 
powder and arsenic will do to make bread 
with ?”’ 

..-.The late moderator of the Scotch Free 
Church Assembly was Dr. Stewart, who for 
more than a quarter of a century has labored 
among the Scotch Presbyterians residing at 
the Italian port of Leghorn. His attention 
was early drawn to the religious needs of the 
Italians around him ; but it has only been in 
latter years that the police restrictions upon 
his work have been removed. His plans of 
evangelization have been carried on in con- 
nection with the Waldensian Church. As the 
result of the toil of his wife and of himself, 
there are now at Leghorn, besides his own 
church, a Waldensian congregation and 6 
schools, with about 500 pupils. The schools 
are described as being in an excellent condi- 
tion. They are taught by Waldensians and 
have already become important feeders for the 
Waldensian ministry. 


....We learn from The Missionary Herald 
that the Southern Presbyterian Church has 19 
ordained missionaries, 27 assistant mission- 
aries, 8 ordained natives, and 16 native helpers 
—in all 70 laborers. The missions are in 
China, Greece, Italy (a lady teacher is em- 
ployed in connection with the Waldenses at 
Milan), Brazil, United States of Colombia, 
Mexico, and Indian Territory. The mission 
churches are reported at ‘‘ between 15 and 20”” 
and the communicants at “more than 1,000.” 
The recepts of the Board for 1874, 1875 were 
$42,234 and the debt at the close of the year 
was $14,623. To meet this indebtedness, 
send out new laborers, and pay current ex- 
penses, the Board calls for $80,000 during the 
present year. 


.-+. The recent tour of Dr. Sommerville in 
India occupied just six months, and enabled the 
evangelist to visit a great portion of the coun- 
try and all the leading cities. His sermons and 
addresses were listened to by large audiences 
of the most various nationalities and castes 
and awakened profound interest. Wherever 
he went the different denominations gathered 
around him, without any display of sectarian 
feeling. Although an old man, and notwith- 
standing the fact that he made two addresses 
per day, on an average, he left India with un- 
impared health. It is to be hoped that his 
example will be followed by English and even 
American divines. Such evangelistic visits 
are earnestly desired by the English-speaking 
population.of India and would do a very great 
amount of good. 

«seeThe missionaries of the American 
Board who for some time labored at Inns- 
bruck, in the Tyrol, have transferred their 
station to Gratz, in Styria, about 80 miles 
southwest of Vienna. A native evangelist 
will occupy the post at Innsbruck. The chief 


success has been in the sale of a @ numbe 
of copies of the Holy Terehe tga 3 


....Sir Garnet Wolseley, the well-known 
geveral in England’s war against Ashanti, has 
become governor of the Colony of Natal He 
bas been addressed by 120 native Christians in 
regard to their grievances in having their 
causes decided by heathen magistrates and 
their wish to have polygamy suppressed by law. 

+seeThe Abbé Dubois, a Roman Catholic 
missionary Ae Mysore, said: “I have never yet 
beheld a du procession without i 
senting me the image of Hell,” igi 








Ministerial Register. 


Information for this department will be gladly recstesd. 


BAPTIST. 
BENNETT, la, Chittenango, N. Y., resigns 
and retires from the pastoral work. 


BICKUM, B. T., grad. of Newtown Theo. Sem., 
ord. at North Haven, Me., 2ist ult. 


CRAMBLETT, 8. M., ‘ 
to Lincoln, feame “a 
EASTON, D. C., accepts call to Orange, N. J. 
FROST, C. L., Natick, KL, accepts call tc 
Voluntown, Conn. 
we et 5 —~ _jacenenant, goes to 
HOLROYD, E., Gilbertsville, N. Y., called te 
Georgetown, Madison Co., N. Y. 
JOHNSON, Gzo., called to Sterling, Minn, 
OWEN, Exreaatet, Shushan, N. Y., resigns. 
PADELFORD, A. J., Haverhill, Mass., resigns, 
haag ee 4 E. D., Colosse, N. Y¥., goes to 
;. - 
REES, Wriiam, Covert, N. Y., goes to Mt. 
Clemens, Macomb Co., Mich. 
ROBB, B. F., ord. at Stockton, N. J., Oct. 20th. 
TINDELL, 8. W., late principal of Jacks- 


borough Academy, accepts call to Cleve 
land, O. 


WARREN, Geso. F., inst. at Central-Square 
ch., East Boston, Oct. 26th. 


WATSON, Cuas. H., late of Hamilton Theo. 
Sem., goes to West ch., Oswego, N. Y. 
WAXMAN, A. M., Concord, Mich., resigns, to 

—— his studies at Theo. Sem., Chicago, 


WEAVER, A., Albert Lea, Minn., accepts call 
to Vinton, Iowa. 


CHRISTIAN, 
BAILEY, C., Pittsford, removes to Hillsdale, 
Mich. 


— E. E., ord. at Marlow, N. H., Sept. 
th. 


COLLINS, M., Willow Hill, goes to Porters- 
ville, Hil. 
FRANCIS, A. H., goes to New Bedford, Mass, 
SMITH, Ws. C., Albion, accepts call to Min- 
erva, lowa. 
THOMAS, C. J., Lisbon, removes to Boons- 
boro, Mo. 


WARBINGTON, N. T., Thorntown, goes to 
Hagerstown, Ind. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ARMS, Wm. F., (Presbyterian), Beemerville, 
N. J., accepts call to Sunderland, Mass. 
BACHELLER, Gitman, Machiasport, Me., 

died, Sept. 27th. 
BALDWIN, Jonny A., ord., 14th inst., at New 
Baltimore, Mich. 


BALL, W. J., Leominster, Mass., called to 
Somerville, Mass. 


BURR, Austin H., late graduate of Andover, 
accepts call to Franklin, N. H. 


CALHOUN, N. M., supply at Westerly, R. L, 
called to the pastorate. 

CHAMBERLAIN, J. P., goes to Osseo, Wis, 

CORDLEY, Ricnwarp, Lawrence, 
accepts call to Flint, Mich. 

EDWARDS, R., D.D., called to Winona, Minn. 

— Joun, ord., Sedgwick, Kansas, Oct. 

th. 


Kansas, 


FORD, Jas. T., Charleston, 8. C., will supply 
ch. at San Bernardino, Cal. 

GOODRICH, Pror. J. E., supplies at Hines- 
burgh, Vt. 

HAZEN, AustIn, Jericho, Vt., supplies 
Richmond, Vi " ee ae 


HINDLEY, Gero., grad. of Oberlin, O., called 
to Hindley, Ia. 


HOOD, E. C., Ossipee, N. H., accepts call to 
Hingham, Mass. 


JOHNSON, Ge£o., called to Sterling, Minn. 

KELSEY, Pro. A. F., of Farmington, su 
plies ch. in Temple, Me. wo 

MARVIN, A. P., Lancaster, Mass., dismissed, 
Oct. Zist. ; 

MoELROY, Exprivce P., East Weymouth, 
inst., Oct. 15th, at East Brockton, Mass. 

MEARS, L. D., Sterling, Mass., removes to 
Lancaster. 

MILLER, BR. D., supplies at Hartland, Vt. 


NORRIS, J. 8., Hammond, Wis., goe 
Mondovi, Wis. : / 2 

OLLERENSHAW, 8., closed his labors at 
Princeton, Minn., Oct. 5th. 

OTTMAN, Hd. A., Southwick, Mass., removes 
to Cummington, Mass. 

PARROT, J. R., Faribault, Minn., resigns. 

PULLAN, Henry, Green Spring, Wisconsin, 


accepts call to Presbyterian ch. at Winne- 
conne, Wis. 


RANSLOW, E. J., Swanton, Vt., accepts 
to Wells River, Vt. ‘ ; ee 


SAFFORD, W. E., goes to Hudson, Wis, 

PASCO, M. K., inst. at Williamsfield, O, 

STERLING, Gzo., supplies Staceyville, Towa, 
for one year. 


SOUTHGATE, C. M., called to Dedham, 
Mass. : 


TEEL, Wm. H., Lanesville, Mass., resigns, 
ee KiyseY, Providence, R. L, re- 
gue. 


WHEELER, J. E., Needham, Maszs,, called to 
Plymouth ch., St. Louis, Mo. 
WOODCOCK, H. E., inst. at T 
Kansas, Oct. 12th. , —— 


LUTHERAN. 

BABB, A., Blairsville, Penn., removes to New 
Kingston, Cumberland Co., Penn. 

BUHRMAN, A., Lovettsville, Va., resigns, o 
account of ill health. : * 


DETZER, L. A., inst. at Weisburg, Ind, 





GRATZ, B., inst. at Dundee, Mich, 





~ 
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— FL Beer's Mane Wc ee eens ™ 
HAMMOND, J. L., Shuey’s Mills, Wis., ac- 


cepts call to Sharon, Walworth Co., Wis. 
HEMPERLY, G. W., Sunbury, Penn., accepts 
call to Watertown, N. Y. 
STREAMER, C. L., Martinsburg, Penn., re- 
moved to Blairsville, Indiana Co., Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BEAMAN, G. C., Montrose, removes to Keosa- 
qua, [owa. 

BURGHARDT, Perer H., Silver Creek, N. Y., 
dismissed. 

DENTON, Janus M., supplies at Barnegat, N. 
J., for six months. 

DONALDSON, J. F., ord. at Eckford, Mich., 
Oct. 18th. 

FILLMORE, I. O., died at Green Island, N. 
¥., 22d ult. 

FISKE, Asa, inst. pastor of Howard ch., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

FOOTE, Cuas. H., 8t. Louis, Mo., accepts call 
to Evansville, Ind. 

JENNISON, J. F., supplies Hermon ch., 
Frankford, Penn. 

FORD, Gezo., Brant, N. Y., goes to Elk Point, 
Da kota. 

KEADY, W. G., Jefferson City, accepts call to 
Sevanvab, Mo, 

KENDALL, F. G., ord. and inst. at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Oct. 20th. 

Kg * Jas., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, died, Oct. 

th. 


LEWIS, Rev. Cox., inst. at Howell, Mich., 
Oct. 18th. 

LIFE, Gzo. M., Evergreen, removes to Traer, 
Tama Co., Iowa. 

LITTLE, J. W., called to Cross Roads, Penn. 

LOCHERBY, D. J., iust. at Lehigh-ave ch. 
Phila., Penn. 

MoNAB, Josepn, inst. at Evansburg and 
Water’s Run, O., Oct. 12th. 

MoNEILLY, J. H., Edgefield, Tenn., called to 
Kooxville, Tenn. 

MoVEY, Jouy, inst. at Binghamton, N. Y., 
Oct. 11th. 

PATTENGILL, J. 8., late of Holland Patent, 
has removed to Windsor, N. Y. 

i JOSIAH, inst. at Salt Lake City, Oct. 

th. 


WELLS, Newe.t Woo sey, late of Princeton 
Theo. Sem., accepts call to Cooperstown, 


N. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BRABDOCK, W. L., Anacostia, D. C., resigns 
to become assistant pastor at Point of 
Rocks, Md. 

COBBS, R. A., Loundes Co., Ala., accepts rec- 
torship of St. John’s, Charlestown P.-O., 
KanawhaC.-H., W. Va. 

DICKEY, Tuos. E., Silver City, Idaho, re- 
moves to Bozeman, Montana, to take 
charge of the missionary work. 

FLOWER, A. B., assumes rectorship of St. 
Mark’s, Marine City, Mich. 

FULLER, N.B., accepts call to Spartansburgh, 
8. C. 


GILBERT, F.B., De Soto, Mo., dismissed to 
the missionary jurisdiction of Western 
Texas. 

GODDARD, Kixeston, Richmond, Staten Is- 
land, died of heart disease, Oct. 24th. 
HALLAM, Frank, Americus, Ga., accepts call 

to Athens, Ga. 

HOLMAN, F. R., assistant at Christ ch., 
Louisville, Ky., removes to Florida. 

JOHNSON, ALFRED Evan, accepts call to 
Stone Ridge, Ulster Co., N. Y. 

KNOWLTON, Ws. H., accepts call to Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

MARSDEN, Tuomas, Dresden Mills, Me., 
called to Dexter, Me. 

PRATT, H. L. E., Castleton, Staten Island, 
resigns. 

PHICE, Jos. H., D.D., St. Steven’s Parish, 
N. ¥., resigns. 

RILEY, T. M., St. Clement’s, Phil., called to 
St. Paul’s, baltimore, Md. 

SAMUELS, A. F., accepts call to Prairie du 
Chien, Wis. 

STEWART, J. W., accepts call to Athens, 
N. Y. 


REFORMED (DUTCH). 
BAGLEY, Franots, Greenburg, N. Y., dis- 
missed Oct. 19th. 
CORNET, Epwarp, Stanton, Penn., dis- 
missed. 


GARDNER, Joun, candidate, dismissed from 
Classis of Philadelphia tothe Presbytery 
of Morris and Orange, N. J. 

MoDermonp, C. H., Manayunk, Penn., dis- 
missed Oct. 19th. 

STEFFENS, N., Ave.-B ch., N. Y., dismissed 
to Classis of Wis. 

WINDEMUTH, Gzo., Melrose, N. Y., released 
Oct. 19th. 

UNITARIAN. 

HALL, NatHanrgL, Dorchester, Mass., died 
Oct. 21st. 

HASKELL, N. A., Nantucket, Mass., resigns. 

HINCKLEY, Freperio, First Unitarian ch., 
Washington, D. C., resigns. 


UNIVERSALIST. 
BEAL, 8. L., accepts recall to Provincetown, 


Mass. 


CROSBY, O. K., becomes pastor of South 
Edmeston parish, N. Y. 

GORTON, James, Aurora, lil, resigns, 

FORBES, Henry PREnTiss, late graduate of 
Canton Theo. Sem., accepts call to Dan- 
vers, Mass. 

FOSTER, E. 8., accepts call te North Adams, 
Mase. 


KNOWLTON, J. C., accepts eall to South Ac- 
ton, Mass. 
TUCKER, C. E., accepts cali to Titusville, Pa. 
WILCOX, Comrap, ord. at Bloomfield, Iowa, 








Pebbles, 


Brovugut up to the bar: a gymnast. 
.-+»The best thing out: an aching tooth. 


-..Only hackmen are doing a driving busi- 
ness, 





...-Difficult operation for dentists: stop- 
ping the teeth of the wind. 


---.Why is a lanatic like an empty house? 
Bécause there’s a vacant stair. 


...-The fall census of stove-legs is nearly 
completed. There seems to have been a ter- 
rible fatality during the summer. 


.. -A Canadian Indian has accomplished 
the feat of running twelve miles an hour. His 
wife chased him the first two, however. 


...-[tis said lightning never strikes twice 
io the same place, and the man who has been 
struck fairly by it once may rest easy ever 
after. 


....A little boy, gazing upon an old picture 
of bis mother, taken in a low dress, remarked . 
“Mamma, you was mos’ ready for bed when 
dat picter was tooken.”’ 


--.eA reviewer defines a real poet as “a 
singer whose verses haunt your twilights.” 
This definition is undeniably a good one, and, 
if accepted, at once places the mosquito in the 
front rank. 


....-A Western critic objects toffemale bar- 
bers, ‘‘on account of the disastrous shave 
which Mrs. Samson gave her husband.”’ It’s 
very mean to keep raking up these little bits 
of unpleasantness. 


..-- ‘Jobn, I wish you’d close that door!’> 
said an irritable father to his son. ‘ Your 
mother must be scolding somebody at the 
other end of the hall. There’s such a draught 
from that quarter.”’ 


....A little five-year-old Wisconsin boy was 
heard saying to his little brother: “I know 
what Amen means. It means ‘you mustn’t 
touch it.’ Mamma told me so.’’ Which was bis 
childish but literal interpretation of ‘‘so let it 
be.”? 


...-A melancholy friend in Des Moines de- 
spondently writes: ‘*‘ Weather is very wet in 
Iowa. Weeds are ahead of the corn, grass- 
hoppers ahead of the weeds, grangers ahead 
of the grasshoppers, and the dreadful ‘ middle- 
men’ ahead of them all—as usual,”’ 


....The verdict of the coroner’s jury in the 
ease of a Detroit dry-goods clerk who died 
suddenly the other day was: ‘‘ After a careful 
examination, we find that death ensued from 
his having neglected to ask ‘Anything else 
to-day ?’ of a lady leaving the store.” 


....-As a schoolmaster was employed the 
other day, in Scotiand, in his delightful task 
of teaching*a sharp urchin to cipher on the 
slate, the precocious pupil put tbe following 
question to his instructor: ‘‘ Whaur diz a’ the 
figures gang till when they’re rubbit out ?” 


....On a sultry Sunday morning the pastor's 
little girl, of nearly three summers, became 
wearied at the length of the sermon, andina 
low tone of voice, but very earnestly, said, to 
the great amusement of those who sat near: 
‘Come, papa; that’s enough. Let’s go bome.”’ 


...-A little miss, upon being one day ban- 
tered because she was a girl, and having rep- 
resented to her that boys were much more 
useful creatures in the world, although they 
were usually more trouble, was asked if she 
did not wish she were a boy. ‘‘ No, indeed,’ 
she quietly replied. “I’se worse than most 
boys now.” 


...-A night or two ago a Vicksburg woman 
was trying hard to get ber drunken husband 
home, and her words and actions were so ten- 
der that a citizen halted and said: ‘ Well, aly 
druvkards’ wives haven’t your disposition.” 
“Sh | don’t say anything,” she replied, in a 
whisper. ‘I’ve got to call him pet names to 
get him home. But wait till he drops into the 
ball, Be around then.” 


....The late Dr. Erskine,one of the orna- 
ments of the Scottish National Church, was a 
clergyman of deep and earnest piety. One 
day, when something had occurred to irritate 
him and to put him into so violent a passion 
that language seemed to be denied him for the 
time, Christianity putting a curb on the re- 
fractory tongue, the beadle rather archly 
queried: ‘‘ Would an aith relieve ye, sir?” 


....Jn a certain French comedy a young 
man about to be married is found, under some- 
what suspicious circumstances, purchasing a 
piano. He assures his prospective father-in- 
law that he intends the instrument for his 
bride. ‘But you know very well,’’ objects 
the father-in-law, ‘that she doesn’t play.” 
‘* Of course, I do,’’ responded the ready- witted 
bridegroom ; “ otherwise I shouldn’t be such 
a fool as to give her «# piano,’? 








A SPLENDID OFFER! 


A POPULAR PREMIUM! 
MOODY 2 SANKEY’S 


NEW REVIVAL 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


“GOSPEL HYMNS 


AND 


SACRED SONGS,” 
GIVEN AWAY! 


THOUSANDS and tens of 
thousands of people in every 
section of the country will 
desire at once to possess a 
copy of this new and popu- 
lar volume, published by 
Messrs. Biglow & Main, of 
this city, and John Church 
& Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
We have made a contract 
with these eminent publish- 
ers for a large and special 
edition of this new book, full 
and complete in every re- 
spect, nicely gotten up, well 
bound, gilt lettered, ett., 
which style of binding and 
lettering will be confined ex- 
clusively tous. And we pro- 
pose for a limited period to 
present a copy of the same, 
POSTPAID, to every new or 
old subscriber (not in ar- 
rears) to THEINDEPEND- 
ENT who shall send us $3. 
We shall register the names 
of all parties as received 
and shall send off the 
books promptly and in or- 
der, as thus entered, The 
books will be delivered to city 
subscribers at our office,and 
also to all others who make 
their subscriptions at our 
counter. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private 
individuals can now have 
this new revival hymn and 
tune book as a GRATUITY 
on subscribing for or RE- 
NEWING their subscription 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 
We are ready to give away 


100,000 


of these good books on the 
terms proposed. Send us the 
names. Will all our old sub- 
scribers and friends move 
promptly in the matter? 


« 









NO POSTAGE! 


THE INDEPENDENT 
POSTACE FREE. 


FROM and after this date 
the Subscription Price of 
THE INDEPENDENT will 
be $3, INCLUDING POST- 
AGE, within the United 
States. This offer is made 
to those ONLY who pay 
strictly in advance, and it 
applies equally to all OLD 
Subscribers as well as NEW. 
Those who have suffered 
their Subscription to lapse 
and are IN ARREARS will 
be required to pay 20 cents 
postage for the past year. 
The postage on THE INDE- 
PENDENT is now about 
22 cents a year, a just 
proportion of which we are 
required by law to pay here 
weekly in advance. This 
amount we are willing here- 
af ‘er to relinquish, in order 
to induce larger Subscrip- 
tions and prompt payment. 
We now offer to the public 
the “* LARGEST, ABLEST, 
BEST, and also the CHEA P- 
EST” Religious Weekly 
published. 


Che Independent. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 


1875. 





PERSONS desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, én connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Rey. Price. 
Agriculturist........... 6b Séecide $130 = =$1 50 
Appleton’s Journal..............3509 400 
Atlantic Morthly..........csse0. 3 55 4 00 
Christian at Work...........000. 2 55 8 00 
Chimney Corner............0.00 3 55 4 00 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 55 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 8 55 4 00 
Harper’s Magazine .......... ... 3 00 400 
Harper's Weekly........ ......-. 300 400 
Harper’s Bazar.....ceecceossresss 3 OO 400 
Hearth and Home................ 27% 3 00 
PatnS POMIORL: 50 082 .ccctcoul ce 2 55 3 00 
VO GUUTMEL ooo sc ccsccccc cess 3 55 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 855 400 
Littell’s Living Age......... Perr: ae 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 50 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly.........455 500 — 
St. Nicholas Magazine...........270 300 — 
Scribner’s Montbly..... oh sbowees 855 400 
Sunday Magazine......... odséess 900 


The Galady.ccs<cvecckscsaeccs sees Oe ee 
The Nation (50 weeks, pew subs.).455 500 


The Nursery, (new subs.)........135 1 6O 


¢(#@~ POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents will be furnished with 
Show Bills and further terms by applying 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper iv the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand, 

The paper has been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contribators. 

Every number of THe INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold. 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries in science, the 
most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school depart- 
in‘ nt, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household, Thev, too, the children like to 
vead its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely sae into other journals, 


PREMIUMS! 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 
FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA-} 
TION PROCLAMATION. 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings cver 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz,, Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Biair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 


1Subscriber, one year, in eeeenen postage free. 
including the above 


Lappe sesese eosees - 600 


POSTAGE FREE! ! 


AUTHORS ot the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Size 24 by 38% Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States- 

IRVING, BRYANT, COOPER, LONGFELLOW, pines 
SEDGWICK, Mrs. SIGOURNEY. UTHWORTH, 
MITCHELL, WILLIS, HOLMES, KENNEDY, Mrs. Mow. 
ATT RITCHIE, ALICE CARY, PRENTICE, G. W. KEN- 
DALL, MORRIS, POE, TUCKERMAN, HAWTHORNE, 
SIMMS, P. PENDLETON COOKE, HOFFMAN, PRESCOTT, 
BANCROFT, PARKE Gonwi, MOTLEY, BEECHER, 
CURTIS, EMERSON, R. B. ET F 
OSSOLI, CHANNING, MRS. STOWE 

ELL, 


WHITTIER, 

SAXE, STODDARD, Mrs. AMELIA WELBY, 

GHER, COzZENS, HALLECK. 

We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
11.000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre. 


‘ miums, and shall continue to present them to sub- 


scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 


1 Subscriber. one year, in advance, postage 

free, including the above Engraving........... $3 25 
A renewal of an Old Subscription for two 

ears, in advance, postage free, including 

he above Engravinge....cccccccceccesscvccecsees 600 


POSTAGE FREE! 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
Size 17 by 2t Inches. 

This is a beautiful Chromo, being a faithful copy of 
&4n oil painting by Mr. F. B. CARPENTER (the world- 
renowned painter of the “BH ipation Procl 
tion”), who was commissioned by us to design and 
produce, regardless of time or expense, a work alike 
creditable to himself and to us—something really 
valuable to present to our subscribers. The painting 
Produced is beautiful in conception and thoroughly 
artistic in its combinations. It has been reproduced 
for us in all its varied excellences by the chromo- 
lithographic process, requiring manipulation on 
thirty different stones. The following is a brief de- 
tcription of its salient features. 
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esty, innocence, “Qelightful 
household picture, welts on any gietas te drawing- 


This picture has every appearance of a genaine ofl 
painting and looks as well as many paintings which 
sell for $2 to $30, oreven more. We shall GIVE IT 
AWAY on the following terms: 
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POSTAGE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 bs {8 Inches. 





Beton understand that they can have _ this 
se d work of ont b ding us the name of one 


from #5 to $10, as similar engravi usuall sell at 
the print stores. wTh oh , 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Ba 14 by 18 Inches. 

Mr. has engraved tor us accurate and 
beautiful’ ¢ atoel Engravings of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. e will send both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the ag tng iy - 

Tiber, in advance, postag 
free, including both of the above Engraving. $3.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

We have beautiful Steel Engravings (from a piate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Secretary of 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. ‘he work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion andis becom’ 

more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
— for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 





t "Subseriber. one year, in advance, postage 
free, including the above Engraving.......-.... $3 00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
This book is a faithful and graphic narrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which transpired 
bog bag Genisace of its author, while seus t 
e Whit? Hous”, engaged on his famous 
iene Emancipation Proclamation.” We wil pe | 
this book to subscribers for TEE INDEPENDENT on 
the following terms 
1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
free, including the above book... ..........660. $3.50 


+‘ PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 


We have a contract with the manufacturers of the 
“ Providence Wringer,” by which we offer their very 
best ‘‘Cog-Wheel Machine” (cash price $8) to any 
person who will send us the names of three Led 
subscribers, with the money. $3.00 each, ($9.0 
all), in advance; or who will renew their own —_ 
scriptions for four years in advance and pay us 

12. The “Wringer” will be delivered at our 
Office or sent by express, as may be directed. 

fF" See Advertisement, on page 31 of this issue. 





Special Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT are particularly requested not to 
persons representing themselves as agents until t oy 
receive the jum and = r ar Form o - 
cate, poueme > Fonte mn 8! cai ure of the Publisher, 
guaranteeing the sending of the 
Address HENR U. BOWEN, 
Publisher “ The Independent,” 
P.-O0. Bex 2787, New York City. 
WESTERN Organ: 116 Monroe street, Chicago, Il, 
W. L. HEATON Manager. 


—— Ghe Jndependent. 


TxRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Remittances must be made in_Money Orders. Bank 
Checks. or ~— if possiple. one neither of these 





qapsted tod 
53 Numbers, in “advance (postage free)..... 89.99. 


2¢ “ “ “ 1 .00. 
be after 3 mos., “ 3.50. 
¥ after 6 mos., a4 4.00. 

sa nort subscriptions 10 cents per copy. 
are forwarded until an explicit orderis 
received by th e Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and M4 ‘payment of all arrearages is made as re- 
™ No Sales ie eatered on ian subscription books without 


money in advance 
ber re. icularly recuested to n 
are of their subscriptions, and to ‘as 
mie exp due fer the ensuing _— with or without 
further reminder from this 0 
PT of the paper r isasu ficient 
of the Inst subscription. RECEIPTS for 
tte 


ENRY C. BOWEN, 
Editor. Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.O. Box 2787. New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1.—Anv person who takes 8 paper regularly f1 0m the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or arother’s 
or yt joe ne 7 supscribed or not—is responsible 
for the paymen' 

2—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pav aii arrearages, or the prblisher may con- 
tinue w send it until payment is made. and collect the 
whole amount. whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 

newspapers and periodicals from tbe post-office, or 
removing and leaving them sree for, is rina 
facte evidence of intentional 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINK, EACH INSERIION, 
(14 lines to tae inch. => ines to the column.) 

gz 2 ra rrtegrncenes 








= Advertisements. Bos Notices 
4 times | ‘Gne month)... i0er| 4 tines ( gne month). 0. 
B watee mont fe = * (thitee months) 80c, 
% * twelve “ « twelve « Se. 
: ILLUSTRATED On DVERTISEMEN To. 
procter pape ecccecceses =e 


18 times (three months).... 
2% “ (six bad 


Bd. eke ROP as sevens BUC. 
PUBLISHER’S s Nomcxs. «...,ONE DOLLAR PER AG@ATB 
FINANCIAL NOTICES. Two Do: BSP R AGATE LINE. 
RELIGIOUS Ey Ssctens , i A i 

MARRIAGES AND THS. not exceed ‘our 
$1: over that. Twent yfive conte 8 line. mm 
Payments for advertising must be madein advance, 
HENRY C. sowan, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR. 








Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 
WUSTERN OFFICE: adh posrnace. oe ene, ME 


J. F. RIDAY, MANAGER, 








THE INDEPENDENT 


The Largest, the Ablest, and the 
Best Religious Newspaper 


in America. 


IT IS UNSECTARIAN, 
IT Is EVANCELICAL, 
IT iS LIBERAL, 
IT Is RADICAL, 


IT IS BOLD. 
Religious Questions, Political Questions, 
Financial Questions, and all 


other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns. 

It is the Paper tor the Family, for 
the Children, for Business Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexes, 
for all Classes. 





Here are the names of some of the men and 
women who write for Tok INDEPENDENT: 


JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT, D.D., 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 

A. BRONSON ALCOTT, 

ANNA C. BRACKETT, 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D., 
Rev. THOMAS K. BEECHER, 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Prof. 8. C. BARTLETT, 

Pres. JOHN BASCOM, 

LOUISA BUSHNELL, 

ELIHU BURRITT, 

THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 

GEO. B. CHEEVER, D.D., 

C. P. CRANCH, 

MARY CLEMMER, 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., 
GEO. DUFFIELD. D.D. 
EDWARD EGGLESTON, D.D., 
GEORGE E. ELLIS, D.p., 

Prof. C. C. EVERETT, 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D., 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 

Mrs. R. 8. GREENOUGH, 

Rey. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
“ HOWARD GLYNDON,” 
LUCRETIA P. HALE, 

BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” 

T. W. HIGGINSON, 

“ei a.” 

Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, 
PERE HYACINTHE, 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

PAUL H. HAYNE, 

HENRY JAMES, JR., 

SARAH 0. JEWETT, 

LUCY LARCOM, 

Prof. TAYLER LEWIS, 

GEO. MACDONALD, : 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 

THE ABBE MICHAUD, 
Chief-Judge JOSEPH NEILSON, 
J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 

Prof. JAMES OKTON, 

Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
prof. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D., 
RAY PALMER, D. D., 
HARRIET W. PRESTON, 

J. J. PIATT, 

MARGARET J. PRESTON, 

Mrs. 8. M. B. PLATT, 

EDNA DEAN PROCTOR, 
RACHEL POMEROY, 

C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., 

HIRAM RICH, 

R, 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Rev. DAVID SWING, 

PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 

JANE G. SWISSHELM, 

DEAN STANLEY, 

Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 

ALFRED B. STREET, 

R. H. STODDARD, 

B. P, SHILLABER, 

JOS. P. THOMPSON, D. D., LL.D., 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Prof. MOSES COIT TYLER, 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D., 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 

CELIA THAXTER, 

Rey. HENRY C. TRUMBULL, 
GE). M. TOWLE, 

JAMES GRANT WILSON, 

Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 

JOHN @. WHITTIER, 

CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER, 
Prof.C. A. YOUNG. 


The Elegant Steel Engravings the “EMAN- 
CLPATION PROCLAMATION,” “ AUTHORS 
OF THE UNITED STATES,” and “ CHARLES 
SUMNER” are given to sebscribers as premiums. 
SPECIMEN COPIES of the Paper, containing 
full list of premiums, sent free. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom liberal 
commissions will be paid. 


NOW IS THE TIME TOSUBSCRIBE. 


Subscription Price $3. with no addi- 


tional charge for postage. 
Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 


251 Broadway, New York. 


P.-0. Box 2787. 





ADVERTISE, 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THOSE merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
Stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this populer remedy to 
‘*keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or @ thousand dollars paid out in yu. 
dicious advertising has in thousands of ip- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 

The following will shuw what is thought 
of THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: ‘ 

WESTERN Core oro = LORING * BLAKE 
W. ZL. HEATON, Ho@, M ‘0 aS re 20, 1875, 

Dear Tey in aan cometee Le 
religious and political newspapers has proved 
INDEPENDENT to be the most Nalunhie to us, cnben 
shall continue toy use its — for advertising our 

Palace Organs. youre are 


RING y BLAKE ORGAN CO 
WHITNEY & CURRIER, Managers Western 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 





my returns 


consumption of 9 
fut ha & Co's on erantene 


ri 
pe ef in THE (loarannanes than from. ihe 
combined advertisements of all the other above- 
named papers. eee 4 AFORD, on 


218 Pearl Strect, > 


W. L. HEATON, Esq... Gen'l Western Adv’g Ag’t for 
THE INDEPEND 
Dear Sir :—The letters I waontvet a my adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT in to In- 
thlible Fire Kindlers have averggee (ort twenty a day 
for the past (6) six months. @ only paper I con- 
tinued = advertisement in through the 
months. It is doubtless one of the many best adver- 
tising a Very es yours. SM 4 
Nov. 23d, 1874. P.-O. Box 657, New Albany, Ina. 


MR. H. C. BOWEN: 
wate Sir:—THE LNDEPENDENT has been one of the 
pent paving papers to me which [ have patronized. 
You havea moneyed class of subscribers, who appeag 
to be of the very best Lemony gb and during the past 
spring and summer season I have realized re. 
sults from it than any other paper of the religious 


ption. 
| advertiooment of one-half res 

* hich paper claims to ve 3 
larger circulation than’ THE INDEPENDENT.—Ed. 
also in THE INDEPENDENT (position in the toeiee 
being most favorable), and yet the latter brought me 
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wi hree times the money a’ 
over the other . 
Yours respectfully, BURDETTE fms | 
Publisher of “ Pattern Bazaar. 
A PORTE, IND., June 27th, 1874 
MR. HENRY © 
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LLINS, 
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nications referring to having noticed the advertise- 
ment, and we are well satisfi 
G. STARR, 


ours very truly, 
Sec’ » on Carriage Co. 
NEW YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN 
Publisher N. ¥. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir ;—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
to our advertisement in your paper, we most _cheer- 
aS say that ies receive ee returns from E 
EPEND DENT than ALL THE PAPERS COMBINED 
p which we BF now aaa nearly four 
hundred. It is needless to say that we consider it one 
of the best mediums in the aes 


"Manager™ “ Victor™ oR MM. Ce 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq., New Yt 
Dea i pleased with —_ INDEPEND- 
ENT. So far it has been the best religious weekly ae 
I ow used in all my aévertiaing experience in 
ing me fore the pub Care < of the Opium and Morp = 
‘ore the pub! 
tan. F. BE. MARSH. 
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NOTICES. 


@@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

2" All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bewen. Box 2787. 

t@” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as 
guaranty of good faith. 

23" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

3" Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
De returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 


New York, November 4th, 1875. 
—_—————— 
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A DAY OF PRAYER. 


THE meetings presided over by Mr. 
Moody in Brooklyn do not differ very 
much from those held by him in England 
aud Scotland, so far as the preaching serv- 
ices and the inquiry-meetings are concerned. 
In these there is the same large attendance 
as if London and the same breathless 
attention. But Mr. Moody tells us that 
here the morning prayer-meetings surpass 
anything that he hus ever before seen. On 
Monday morning—the last day of which 
we can speak—raw and blustering though 
it was, there were at least four thousand 
present, filling the Tabernacle and crowd- 
ing an overflow meeting, a few doors off. 
In London it was difficult to get the busi- 
ness men to attend. Here they are in 
sympathy and anxious to assist. Herein is 
the promise of a glorious success, where 
the timorous have foretold failure. If 
Christians are willing to pray, God will not 
witbhold his blessing. 

Not in Brooklyn alone, but all over the 
country, let there now be prayer for sucha 
reviving of God’s work as the country has 
never seen. Weare heartily pleased with 
the suggestion that has been made by Mr. 
Moody and his fellow-laborers that the 
Christians of that city unite on Friday of 
next week, Nov. 12th, in a day of special 
prayer. They also suggest that the same 
.dsy be obeerved by Christian churches all 
over the country, and the meeting on Mon- 
day morning united most enthusiastically 
in this request. 

We would call the attention of all pas- 
tors and Christian people to this matter. 
The whole country needs, no less than 
Brooklyn and Philadelpbia, a revival of 
righteousness. It is only if the people 
“have mind to work” tliat they can expect 





already awake to their dyy and bave begun 
to seek the blessing. Many others, how- 
ever, are yet waiting, as if only some noted 
evangelist could bring it to them. But the 
blessing cannot be imported; it must grow 
out of thesoil. It is, it seems to ws, now 
the duty of all our churches, in the country 
as well as in the city, to commit them- 
selves immediately to consecrated labor 
for the conversion of souls to God. Let 
them do it now. Let them unite every- 
where in this concerted prayer. Mr. Moody 
and his fellow-laborers here would shrink 
from the thought of directing the churches; 
but it is with a better right than is pos- 
sessed by any governor or president that 
they now Call the people to prayer. 

Prayer—it bolds man to the throne of God; 
it draws the throne of God down to man. 
Prayer—when offered fervently and effect- 
ually for a reviving of religion, it insures 
the subduing of the evil within the hearts 
of believers and their growing likeness to 
God. It roots out the selfishness of the 
uprenewed heart and plants within it the 
seed of pure loveof God and man. It con- 
verts sinners from the error of their ways 
and saves souls from death. It bears fruit 
in victory over all the unrighteousness 
which curses earth; while souls lost in 
moral rojn are lifted up to purity and 
honesty and love. That we may have 
such a revival in every town and hamlet 
in our land we earnestly urge all who be- 
lieve that God answers prayer to unite in 
this public supplicstion. 





CONSTITUTIONAL REPUDIATION. 


WHEN a burglarinvades the domicle of 
a citizen for the purpose of plunder, or a 
tobber waylays the traveler in the street 
and rifles his pocket, or a sneak thief takes 
what does not belong to him, society 
promptly demands the punisbment of the 
criminal, Constables, sheriffs, and dis- 
trict-attorneys are elected and courts of 
justice are established for this purpose. 
Though costly, they are among the neces- 
sities of every social system. What, then, 
shall be done when society itself becomes 
the burglar, the robber, or the sneak thief, 
and organizes the very essence of crime 
into its fundamental law? What shall be 
done when the many in this way attack 
and destroy and absolutely wipe out indi. 
vidual rights and deliberately refuse all 
means of redress? What shall be done 
when the constitution of a state, either 
formally or in effect, invalidates and strikes 
into non-existence ata single blow its 
debt-obligations, contracted according to 
the usual methods and provisions of law? 

These questions are suggested by the new 
constitution recently framed for the people 
of Alabama—in many respects an improve- 
ment upon the one now in force, yet in 
one of its features a disgrace to the con- 
vention that drafted it, as it will be a 
damning disgrace to the people if they 
adopt it. The state debt of Alabama, in- 
cluding its railroad bonds and railroad en- 
dorsements, amounts to about thirty mil- 
lions of dollars, all of which form a liabil- 
ity against the state, contracted by the 
the proper officers and in pursuance of 
legal authority. It is, of course, an enor- 
mous liability for such a state to carry and 
ultimately to pay; and there is no doubt 
that the taxpayers have the most ample 
reason for being dissatisfied with those 
who have involved them in this predica- 
ment. Alabama has had villains or fools, 
or both, for the managers of its public 
affairs, Yet all this is a very poor apology— 
indeed, no apology at all—for what is pro- 
posed in the new constitution. If adopted, 
its effect will be to cancel twenty millions 
of the state indebtedness. We quote, as 
follows, from a recent speech of Mr. 
Thomas H. Herndon, urging the people to 
vote for the constitution on this ground: 

‘Its ratification will be the proximate 
cause of relieving the state of $20,000,000 
of the principal of the public debt, save the 
interest on that sum for all time, and over 
$400,000 interest annually on the balance 
ofthe debt. This may sound like a-start- 
ling proposition. But tbere is no extray- 
agance init. It rests on the commonest 
motive of human act.on and can be 
assured by the statement ofa simple fact. 
Every one knows that the moneyed obliga- 
tions of a state are based on its good faith 
and credit only; that asa ign she sits 
above all courts, beyond the reach of their 








&@ general blessing. Many churches are 


processes and mandates, and that no power 





can coerce her to pay but gs pes whose 
sovereignty she embodies. Now a debt of 

80,000,000, nearly one-fifth of the value of 
their taxable property, the people of Ala- 
bama can never pay, will never pay. And 
this their creditors know full well, and 
see before them the alternative of repudia- 
tion or compromise.” 

It is not our good or ill fortune to know 
this gentleman; yet, if the principles which 
he recommends to the people of Alabama 
be those upon which he acts in private life, 
we should decidedly prefer not to know 
him, ‘Deliver your purse or die!” says 
the highwayman. ‘‘Repudiation or com- 
promise!” says Mr. Herndon. He reminds 
tho people that the moneyed obligations of 
the state have no otber basis than ‘‘its 
good faith and credit”; that the state is 
“sovereign”; that it “sits above all 
courts”; and, hence, that it is beyond the 
reach of all ‘‘judicial processes and 
mandates.” The inference from these 
premises is that Alabama should provide 
in her constitution for repudiating twenty 
millions of her debt. The argument for 
this enormity is not that the debt was not 
lawfully contracted, or that the obligations 
are destitute of the sanctions of law; but 
that the state has the repudiating power, 
and that no power can prevent its exercise, 
provided the sovereign people so deter- 
mine. Thespecial plea for the exercise of 
this power is the poverty of the state as 
compared with the largeness of the debt. 
In 1870 the assessed valuation of property 
in the state was $155,582,595, which was 
probably not much above one-half of the 
true value. It is a fair estimate to assume 
that the real value to-day would not be 
much less than three hundred millions of 
dollars. So also the population of the 
state in 1870 was 996,992, of whom 531,884 
were white people. The present population 
of the state is certainly not less than it was 
then, and probably considerably exceeds a 
million of souls. In the course of the next 
twenty years the state will largely grow in 
wealth and in the number of its inhabit. 
ants. 

The question, then, for the people to 
determine is, whether they will preserve 
their public faith and seek te make some 
honorable adjustment with their creditors, 
or, on the false plea of poverty, resort to 
the remedy of constitutional robbery. 
They can, of couse, lighten their tax- 
bardens and obtain present relief by the 
latter method ; yet, in adopting it, they will 
stamp upon themselves and upon their 
state government a character as infamous 
as that of the vilest wretch that was ever 
convicted of burglary. The deed will be 
stealing, and all the people who participate 
in and support the theft will be thieves. 
They will use their power to dispossess 
innocent parties of their rights, and this is 
just what thieves do. And, asa matter of 
public policy, the worst thing that a state 
can do for itself, in the long run of events, 
is to use its power for the purposes of 
knavery. The present seeming good will 
be outweighed by the subsequent curses. 
We advise the people of Alabama to dis- 
miss Mr. Herndon as a very poor coun- 
selor, and to rebuke the convention by 
refusing to sanction the robbery proposed. 

This case, as well as others which have 
occurred and still others which may occur, 
gives emphasis to the doctrine that there 
should be a provision in the Constitution of 
the United States which will make state 
repudiation impossible by arming the 
General Government with the power 
requisite for its prevention. The want of 
such a provision is a defect in the Consti- 
tution. 


PERE HYACINTHE AND THE 
SWISS CATHOLICS, 


The peculiar position which Pére Hya- 
cinthe has maintained in the religious con- 
troversy to which the newly-reformed 
Catholic Church in Switzerland bas been 
subjected has been often misunderstood 
and misrepresented. It has even been 
asserted that he was ready to make his 
peace with Rome, on conditions favorable 
to himself. He has to some extent met 
the fate of reformers who are not willing 








watched the contest in Geneva, which be- 
gan three years ago in the elevation of 
Mgr. Mermillod to the bishopric of that 





diocese and his subsequent expulsion from 


utterly to destroy. Those who have. 


Swiss soil, must have seen that between 
the rationalists of Geneva and the French. 
seceders from the Catholic Church there 
could be no sympathy, unless the latter 
were willing to play a secondary part ina 
crusade which was intended to be exter- 
minatory, which was undertaken through 
the personal ambition of at least one mem- 
ber of the government, and which could 
not stop until Catholicism was trodden 
out. Pére Hyacinthe had never proposed 
to abjure the Catholic faith, Had he 
seconded the action of the Geneva Gov: 
ernment he would have been compelled te 
embrace a Protestantism which has née 
more similarity to the old-fashioned Gene- 
vese creed than the advanced Unitarianism 
of New England has to the belief of the 
founders of New England orthodoxy. 

The real sentiments in matters of belie 

of the Geneva Protestants, who crowded 

the Salle de la Reformation at the advent of 

Pére Hyacinthe, and then deserted him 

when he refused to become their tool, were 

illustrated in the vote of the Consistory ol 

the Natienal Church, recommending a 

catechism which made no allusion to the 

resurrection, and the subsequent ratifica- 

tion of the action of the Consistory, by a 

large popular majority. The almost sim- 

ultaneous expulsion of Mgr. Mermillod 

might be justified by the intimate relations 

of church and state, although contrary to 

the ideas of religious liberty which obtain 
in countries where the Church is free, 

But these two events, togetber with the 
suppression of religious houses, even those 
of a purely charitable character, the appro- 
priation of the Catholic cathedral, and the 
more recent action of the government 
against religious processions and other vis- 
ible tokens of an obnoxious creed, revealed 
to Pére Hyacinthe both the religious senti- 
ments of the people and the political aims 
of the government. He found that he was 
expected to abandon an organization which 
had a great deal of faith, however mis- 
directed, to promote the interests of an- 
other, which bad no faith at all. He saw 
that his efforts to reform his Church could 
not succeed in a country which was de. 
termined to suppress it, even at the cost 
of public peace. Those who have fol- 
lowed the course of Pére Hyacinthe 
since his departure from Paris must 
see that he could not be counted on 
in any such struggle. Whether his 
course has been such as his Protestant 
friends would have desired is not here 
under consideration. It is plain that, hold- 
ing certain views of the penceful internal 
reform of the Church of Rome, he could 
not become an instrument of its suppres- 
sion. Weaker men might bave joined a 
current they could not oppose; others, 
actuated by hatred or ambition, would 
have encouraged the Genevese authorities, 
hoping to derive some benefit from so 
unnatural a conjunction. Pére Hyacinthe, 
on the contrary, has preserved his inde- 
pendence and his honor, at the expense of 
his pastoral position. When he saw that 
tbe dictator of Geneva, the free-thinker 
Carteret, a man ambitious of Guizot’s title 
of ‘‘ the Protestant Pope,” was determined 
to crush him if be would not consent to 
crush the Catholic Church, he retired from 
his official position and engaged in an 
independent work of reform. 

Time has shown that he judged rightly 
of the expediency as well as the justice of 
the measures against the Catholics in 
Geneva and Berne. .There can be no doubt 
that they have weakened the cause of 
Protestantism in Switzerland, while they 
have not materially benefited the Old 
Catholics. This has been so clearly demon- 
strated in Berne that the cantonal govern: 
ment has relaxed its.severity against the 
Catholic curés of the Jura. If the Old 
Catholic movement has prospered in 
Northern Switzerland, it is not due to the 
example of Geneva. In the German-speak- 
ing cantons the reform has been carried on 
within the Church. The removal of 
Bishop Lach&t, of Basle, gave the reformera 
of his diocese the opportunity of organ- 
izing the Liberal Catholic Church, They 
have proceeded with prudence and 
discretion. After providing for the con- 
duct of public worship, they have only 
to elect a bishop to complete an organiza- 
tion which is supported by a great majority 





of the Catholics of the northwestern can- 
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tons. Geneva, on the contrary, with a 
strong Old Catholic element, bas suffered 
from a strife which has been carried on 
outside the Church, set on foot by a gov- 
ernment which contained but one Catholic, 
the other members being only interested in 
religiofis questions as they were connected 
with political considerations, 

The independent and self-sacrificing posi- 
tion of Pére Hyacinthe is recalled by a 
recently-published pamphlet, containing 
two addresses delivered by him in Geneva. 
They present not so much an apology as a 
defense of his course during the last three 
years. He alludes to his arrival and settle- 
ment in Geneva, his reasons for accepting 
the call so beartily given him, the success 
which at first attended his labors, and the 
doubts which assailed him as he saw bis 
work lose its religious character and be- 
come the unexpected element of a political 
manceuver. He thenexplains the motives 
which Jed him reluctantly to abandon the 
field, and to withdraw his responsibility 
from measures which ceased, in his eyes, 
to be either Christian or liberal. He de- 
nounces with justifiable severity the by- 
pocrisy which transformed Free-thivkers 
into Orthodox Catholics, who, without a 
particle of religious character, assume to 
judge of religious questions, It will be 
impossible for the Genevese authorities to 
answer this pamphlet. Their only reply 
could be a confession that they attempted 
to turn a work of reform into a measure of 
extirpation; and that their early support 
of Pére Hyacinthe was as dishonest as 
their later conduct was arbitrary and 
revolutionary. In the meantime, Pére 
Hyacinthe is at liberty to persevere in bis 
independent and consistent course, un- 
hampered by subserviency to unprincipled 
politicians. 





LIQUOR IN POLITICS. 





Tue Empire City has just passed through 
one of those uncomfortable stages of 
existence which appears to be necessary 
for the maintenance of public liberty under 
our republican system of government. 
The annual election of our representatives 
to the state legislature is not calculated to 
create a favorable impression of the 
methods of our choosing our law-makers; 
for the men selected can hardly be called 
the representatives of any class of the 
people who have a right to exercise a 
controlling influence in shaping the polit- 
cul destiny of the state. New York is the 
chief city of the New World. Its popula- 
tion and wealth entitle it to a front rank 
among the great cities of the earth, and 
in the arts, in commerce, and culture it 
stand first on the continent. It should 
be represented by men who are iden- 
tified with its greatness and who 
bave a right to speak for its merchants, its 
bankers, its railroad managers, its ship- 
owners, its scholars, its builders, its pub- 
lishers, authors, artists, arlisans, importers, 
shippers, manufacturers, and all the citi- 
zens whose industry, ability, and enter- 
prise create the wealth and make the city 
what it is. 

But none of these interests send any 
representatives to Albany and they can 
hardly be said to have a voice io the 
conduct of affairs. Atthe election which 
has just taken place there were three 
nominations in the field, but only two 
parties—the Democratic and the Repub- 
lican—presented any candidates. The 
city is entitled to twenty-one representa- 
tives, and it might be supposed that, ina 
community of equal political rights and 
privileges, all parties and all classes would 
be fairly if not equally represented. But 
in looking at the nominees of the three 
parties—the Tammany and anti-Tammany 
Democrats and the Republicans—it seems 
that the great property-holders, capitalists, 
and active business men were altogether 
excluded. The predominating influence in 
our elections appears to be exercised by the 
liquor-dealers or the keepers of drinking- 
suloons. Among the nominees of the 
Tammany Democrats for representatives in 
the state legislature there were four 
“rumsellers,” one undertaker, one ‘‘emi- 
‘gtant-runner,” seven lawyers, one carman, 
one physician, one ‘retired tradesman,” 
tne bank official, one coal-dealer, one 
Politician,” one bookseller, and one real- 
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estate owner. Among the anti-Tammany 
nomine’s there were four “rumsellers” 
or keepers of drinking-saloons, one under- 
taker, one laborer, one politician (meaning 
@ person who lives by politics), one police- 
man, one boiler-maker, one clock-maker, 
one truckman, one junk-dealer, one stable- 
Keeper, cne butcher, and two lawyers. 
Each of these Democratic tickets had 
the same number of rumsellers, politicians, 
and undertakers; but the Tammany ticket 
had a surplussage of three lawyers over the 
anti-Tammany nominees. The Republican 
ticket had upon it but one rumseller, and 
he happened to be an anti-Tammany Demo- 
crat. It bad, besides, one physician, six 
lawyers, one carpenter, one man of 
science, one butcher, one manufacturer, 
one undertaker, one politician, one retired 
baker, one pork-packer, and one stable- 
keeper. The Republican nominees appear 
to have been the more respectable class, 
judging from their reported professions ; 
but the remarkable thing about the whole 
lot placed in nomination is that there was 
not one well-known man among them 
and that the great wealthy classes did not 
furnish a single candidate for the suffrages 
of their fellow-citizens. The dry goods 
dealers, who form the wealthiest and most 
influential class of the business men 
of New York, could not or did not furn- 
ish a single member of their guild; but 
the undertakers, who are a very useful 
class, though not generally supposed to 
exert much influence in political affairs, 
furnished one candidate to each party, 
The liquor-dealers, however, are all on the 
side of the Democrats, and they are ac- 
‘corded the largest representation, after the 
lawyers, of any other class of citizens. 
They are the keepers of the vile dens 
which serve no other purpose than to 
shelter and encourage the dangerous 
classes, whose depredations bring discredit 
upon the city and increase the cost of its 
government, who are favored by the polit- 
ical organization which has for many years 
held control of our municipal affairs. We 
have heard a good deal about the scholar 
in politics; but, so far as New York is con- 
cerned, it is not the scholar, but the lawyer 
and the liquor-dealer, who contrive to 
monopolize between them the control of 
our politics. 

Among the nominees for the state senate 
the Democrats had two of their men in the 
field in whut is called the down-town dis- 
trict, where the Democratic majority is so 
large that a nomination is equal to an 
election, and no effort is made, therefore, 
to elect a Republican. The Tammany 
candidate was a man of such antecedents 
and of so infamous a character that an 
anti-Tammany Democrat was put up in 
opposition to him. And this anti-Tammavy 
Democrat whom the decent people of the 
district were asked to choose for their 
representative in the senate, is a notorious 
prize-fighter and a well-known proprietor 
of two ‘“‘gambling hells.’ The district 
which these two men were nominated to 
represent at Albany in the higher branch of 
the legislature is the focus of the financial 
interests of the continent and contains the 
greater part of the banking institutions of 
the city, the Stock Exchange, the Gold 
Exchange, the Sub-Treasury, the Custom 
House, and all of our great banking 
houses. But then it contains, also, no small 
part of the lowest population of the city. 


Editorial Rotes., 


A OAsE last week came before the general 
term of the Supreme Court of this city which 
illustrates one phase of the system of tax ex- 
emptions. The Female Academy of the Sacred 
Heart owns fifty acres of land above 126th 
street, not divided by any existing street, on 
which its school buildings are erected. The 
assessors thought seven acres would be quite 
sufficient for exemption under the law that ex- 
empts incorporated academies, and proposed 
to tax the other forty-three acres at a valuation 
of $264,500. To this the Academy objects and 
claims exemption ow the whole property. The 
assessors insist that there is no relation be- 
tween so large a land tenure and the direct pur- 
poses of the institution which should exempt 
the whole from taxation, and that such an ex- 
emption would be virtually a fraud against 
taxpayers. Theyare quite right in this view. 
The remedy for all such difficulties is to repeal 











the whole exemption principle and make all 
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private property, whether individual or cor- 
porate, bear its just proportion of tax burdens, 
no matter what may be its uses. This will 
sweep the deck and give our tax system the 
character of equality. 


THE erection of a statue tothe memory of 
Stonewall Jackson and its joyous and grate- 
ful unveiling last week, at Richmond, in Vir- 
ginia, are very natural events, if we reason 
from the admiration and affection of the 
Southern people. Second only to General 
Lee, if indeed he was such, Stonewall Jackson 
had the confidence of the South asa brilliant 
and daring general and an exceptionally pure 
and upright man. Noone doubts that he be- 
lieved in his cause or that he was entirely 
honest in fighting for it. Saul of Tarsus 
also believed in his cause and was just as 
honest in persecuting the Christians unto death $ 
and yet Saul was a grievous offender. And so 
Stonewall Jackson was a rebel and a traitor 
to the government of his conntry, fighting to 
destroy the Union and perpetuate slavery. His 
splendid qualities were consecrated to a bad 
cause. This fact should not be forgotten. In 
no other government but our own would a 
statue in commemmoration of a rebellious 
hero be tolerated fora moment. We do not 
regret its toleration here. The American 
people can afford quietly to behold the 
spectacle and permit the South in this harm- 
less way to bestow honor on names they 
venerate and love. It would, however, be a 
serious mistake of both judgment and feeling 
to confound the heroes and armies of the 
Rebellion with those that fought for tlie 
Union. The difference between the two in 
their cause is heaven-wide, and the memory 
of this fact should be perpetuated to the end 
of time. We have no desire torake up by- 
gones or renew the irritations and pas- 
sions of the war; yet what was treason and 
rebellion from 1861 to 1865 is treason and 
rebellion to-day. Time does not change its 
character or make it better in memory than it 
was in fact. 


Cot, GROSVENOR, in his address last week 
at the Cooper Institute, of this city, on the 
currency question, spoke of the greenback as 
a pledge in itself of the nation’s faith and as 
being accompanied with other pledges made 
to fortify it. There is the pledge of 1864, de- 
claring that the amount issued or to be issued 
should never exceed $400,000,000; and this 
was followed by the pledge of 1869, declaring 
that the Government would ‘‘at the earliest 
practicable period’’ make provision for “ the 
redemption of United States notes in coin.” 
These notes are a debt-obligation and, as yet, 
unfulfilled promises; and that, too, for more 
than ten years, since the close of the war. 
Now, what do Gen. Butler, Wendell Phillips, 
the Hon. William D. Kelley, and others who 
adopt their views propose to do with this 
debt? Do they propose to pay it? Does 
their scheme contemplate payment at any 
time in the future? Not atall. And not only 
80, but they also propose to contract more 
debts of the same general character, and never 
pay them. What is this but a plain and undis- 
guised mode of repudiation, that would dis- 
honor the country andimpair its credit among 
the nations of the earth? While as a financial 
policy it is stupid to the last degree, its adop- 
tion would imply a demoralized condition of 
the public conscience. The common sense 
and common honesty of the American people 
ought to be sufficient to secure the rejection 
of the vagaries of Gen. Butler and of all who 
sympathize with his views. 


Mr. THOMPSON, the editor of the Albany Zaw 
Journal, in a recent number assigns seven 
reasons why the right of trial by jury, as op_ 
posed to the substitution of trial by a judge or 
judges, should be preserved. We give the 
reasons, asfollows: 1. ‘‘ Because the substita- 
tion of a judge for the jury gives one man too 
much power.” 2. “It imposes too much re- 
sponsibility on a single man.” 3, “ It renders 
the tribunal of justice too easy of approach by 
influence and bribery.” 4. ‘“* The abolition of 
the jury would necessarily greatly increase 
the number of the judges.’’ 5. ‘In pass. 
ing upon questions of fact the advantage 
of twelve heads, rather than one, is enor- 
mous. The jury combines experience, 
sense, and modes of thought of various 
kinds and forms, and the discussions of the 
twelve bring out every possible fact and 
phase.” 6. ‘‘The jury system is a great check 
upon oppressions and monopoly.” 7% “ The 
jury is an educator of the people and a most 
potent political force.’’ These reasons are 
given in answer to the views of a correspond- 
ent in The Journal who thinks it would be an 
improvement of our judicial system if the jury 


immortal in this country as ite republican 
institutions, 








were dispensed with and the whole power 
committed to judges. It is quite possible that 
the jury system might be modified to advan- 
tage, especially in reference to the unanimity 
principle; yet the system itself will be as 








THE Tribune was in error in announcing last 
Monday morning that Dr. R. 8. Storrs had ac- 
cepted the call of the Brick Presbyterian 
church of this city. We may be sure that 
when Dr. Storrs comes to such a decision he 
will not leave bis people to learn it from th 
morning papers. It will surprise not a few 
people to learn that he has the subject under 
serious consideration. For our patt, we can- 
not believe that he will accept the invitation. 
His present church is quite as desirable as the 
Brick church and Brooklyn is as eligible a 
spot for a church as is New York. Were 
he to leave the Church of the Pil- 
grims, the only possible explanation that 
could strike the public would be that his 
conflict with Mr. Beecher had either madé 
him tired of Congregationalism or bad ren- 
dered his stay in Brooklyn distasteful. We 
cannot believe that either is true. The reeult 
of the Brooklyn Council was satisfactory to 
him; and if Congregationalists have any fur- 
ther duty to do in the premises he is not the 
man to run away before he bas asked them to 
do it. Nor, with his own church united in his 
support, can he be weary of Brooklyn. He has 
the sympathy of almost all the churches and 
ministers of the city and of his denomination 
throughout the country ; and they know him 
to be a man of courage, as well as of convic- 
tion. We trust that weshall be able to chron- 
icle next week his declinature of this invita 
tion. 





FuLton has sent in his resignation. He 
said in offering it that he could not remain at 
as pastor of a church which could have such 8 
disorderly meeting as that of last Friday night. 
He is quite right. At that meeting he wanted 
a reporter who was a member expelled for re- 
porting church meetings. He was overruled 
“by a majority, who thought the man ought to 
have space given him to reform. The com- 
mittee which he had had appointed to treat 
with the deacons for their contumacy was then 
discharged, against his will. Still further, it 
was voted to hold a meeting next Thursday 
evening, to consider a communication from 
the deacons, which it was understood would 
embrace charges of falsehood and other un- 
min‘sterial and unChristian conduct. In view 
of the wrath past and wrath to come, 
he has done well to resign; and yet we only 
cbronicle the fact at present, and wait to learn 
whether he means to stand upon the letter of 
resignation or to maneuver for its declination. 
So we wait a little longer before congratulat- 
ing the Bantists of Brooklyn on their success- 
ful standfor decency, modesty, and veracity. 
We had to tell them what sort of a man Ful- 
ton was when be first came to Brooklyn; but 
for a year past we have only had to stand still 
and see our good work taken up by kis own 
people. Dr. Fulton has a burly body, a rich, 
full voice, though suggestive of lugubriety, a 
large cheek, a full fountain of tears, matched 
only by a single member of the legal pro- 
fession of Brooklyn, and religion enough to 
boast of. 


Ir is the essence of High Churchism, in 
whatever denomination it may be found, to 
claim that the true Church of Christ is found 
only within the narrow limits of its own sect. 
An example of it was given by Dr. Bright, editor 
of The Examiner and Chronicle, at the Baptist 
State Convention held in Saratoga, Oct. 26th. 
The Rev. Mr. Peabody had read an essay on 
the ‘*Sects and Democracy.” The existence 
of sects was argued to have been favorable to 
freedom, ecclesiastical and civi!, and all sects 
were treated of as on a level—no one with pre- 
dominant claim to the name of the Church. 
Dr. Bright, when opportunity offered, took oc- 
casion to set himself most emphatically against 
the drift of the essay. The animus of his 
speech will be sufficiently indicated by such 
specimen morsels as these: ‘‘ There can be 
nothing permanently salutary in the existence 
of any other denomination than the Baptist.” 
“T utterly deny that it is good for the world 
that there should be any other church than the 
Baptist in existence.” ‘‘ The Baptist Church 
recognizes in full the leadership of Christ; 
while these Pedo-Baptist sects are an orgaa- 
ized muster ogainst King Jesus.”” As he sat 
down, Dr. Reeves, of Albany, rose to enter his 
protest against the spirit of Dr. Bright's ad- 
dress. He was followed by Rev. Mr. Ken- 
ward, of New York, who called Dr. Bright's 
attention to the fearfu! strength of bis lan- 
guage. ‘You did not mean, you certainly 
could not mean that those whom God bas so 
signally blessed, is so signally blessing, are in 
‘organized muster against the Lord Jesus.’” 
This brought the Doctor to his feet for ex- 
planations, in the course of which he said: 
“If we look from a merely human standpoint, 
we must accord room to these sects. I did 
not mean they were an orgenized muster 
against the Lord Jesus; but that they are 
an organized muster against the Lordship 
of Christ as exercised over the form 
of church goverpment and the subjects 





and order of the ordinances.” There- 


































































































































































































upon rose Dr. Thomas, of Brooklyn 
“ Siandpoint is the point where a man stands, 
Uidiman beings will probably then occupy a 
human standpoint, uuless, indeed, Dr. Bright 
proposes to view things froma divine stand- 
point, Does he accord room to other Chris- 
tian bodies when he looks from a human 
standpoint? Then let him strive to keep 
himself down to that level.” The remainder 
ef Dr. Thomas’s address was an eloquent plea 
against sectarianism. We are not sure that 
We would encourage Dr. Thomas in his hope 
that he might induce Dr. Bright to stand on 
anything less than a divine standpoint. From 
that standpoint he may continue to proclaim 
“nothing permanently salutary in the exist- 
enee of any other denomination than the Bap- 
tist”; but from the standpoint which mere 
creatures can attain, including sensible 
Baptists, we think it will remain tolerably 
clear that the existence of other churches has 
done some good in the world, and from that 
standpoint Dr. Bright, with all his wisdom, 
may look very small at the distance at which 
he elevates himself. 


Our Baptist brethren are deeply grieved at 
the action of the Warren-avenue church in 
striking the close-communion clause from the 
articles of faith. The Examiner and Chronicle, 
under the ominous heading of ‘‘ Drifting On,”’ 
predicts something which at first sight we ex- 
pected to find ‘German rationalism,” ‘* blank 
atheism,”, “Godless universe,’’ or something 
of the kind. It turned out to be only * mixed 
membership’; whereat we took heart. The 
Watchman and Reflector is more serious still. It 
cannot conceive bow the church could have 
been brought to suchastep. For 
“this ancient church has an honorable his- 
tory. having walked in harmony with its de- 
nomination for upward of a century anda 
quarter. . « Wecannot conjecture what 
has existed tm the church since, or what ex- 
isted before, or what there isin the present 
eondition of things, within it or around it, 
necessitating any such radical departure as the 
rescinding of a rule of faith and practice held 
intact, so far as appears, at least from the be- 
ginning of this century. ‘This action 
is, hence, all the more an occasion alike for 
surprise and grief. With very few exceptions, 
the general feeling will not fail to express 
itself that such action was not only uncalled 
for by any extenuating circumstance ; but is 
and mnst be—baptistically considered—wrong 
and mischievous.” 

Be it far from us to speak lightly of, much less 
to disturb, so profound a sorrow. 


Tue “Liberal’’ clergy are a good deal ex- 
ercised about the revival meetings. The spirit 
bas moved one minister to make a furious 
onslaught upon “ Orthodoxy,’ in which he 
complains that a “perfect ocean of preach- 
tng, exhortation, prayer, and song had been 
rolled over the community.” The Chris- 
tian Register deprecates the “Moody and 
Sankey revival,” as likely to revive the 
“old Unitarian controversy, just as the 
breach is so near to its healing.” Really, 
we see no need of controversy. We are all 
azreed that sin is an awful thing and entails 
awful danger. Weare all agreed that con- 
tinuance in evil-doing is ruin. We are al 
agreed that God takes the profoundest interest 
in the salvation of men. These are the funda- 
menjal facts which we all hold, though our 
way of presenting them may differ. Would it 
not be as well to give up attacking ‘‘Ortho> 
doxy,’’ and attack sin? It would be far moré 
efféctive and far more becoming. 


Wirain the last decade it has been the ear- 
nest purpose of certain Japanese patriots and 
scholars to modify the old warlike ideal of the 
Japanese gentleman (Samurai), and to create 
one more in accordance with modern civilized 
or rather Christian ideas. With the downfall 
of feudalism, the substitution of law for the 
vendetta, the -rise of the industrial spirit, the 
voluntary disarming of the Samurai, the social 
slevation of the merchant, and the introduc- 
tion of Christion and Western teaching, the 
old ideas are changing—to the sorrow of the 
conservative minority, who still wear: their 
swords, despise trade, hate foreign ideas, and 
worship the past. As leaders in reform, the 
little company, numbering slightly over a 
baker’s dozen, of writers and earnest thinkers 
and practical philanthropists in Tokio are hon- 
orably conspicuous. Among them are Mort, 
Nokamurd, Fukuzawa, Kato, and Nishi. The 
writings of these men and their colleagues 
have dove more to transform the modern 
Japanese mind, to open the eyes of the people, 
at. d develop the impulse toward civilization 
than any other means that may be named. 
From these men have emanated petitions and 
memorials advocating the toleration of Chris- 
tianity, the education and elevation of woman, 
theabolition of socfal castes, the vindication of 
Western manters, customs, and ethics, and the 
exegesis of and commentaries upon the stand- 
ard political documents of the nations pos- 
seeing representative government. with ex- 
planation of the working of thé various gov- 
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ernmentalsystems. Oflate, Fnukuzawa has been 
writing pamphlets, in which he utterly shatters 
the ancient popular idols, rubs off the gilt from 
many a statue, and extinguishes the halos 
which the romance, the stage, and the poem 
have kindled round the heads of the famous 
mighty men of old, who gained immortal fame 
by ripping open their bowels. In general, it 
may be said that the most renowned in Japan- 
ese history are those who for various reasons 
committed hara-kiri. Fukuzawa, in condemn- 
ing the barbarous practice of hera-kirt, or 
suicide, to escape the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune, and teaching the Chris- 
tian ideas on the subject of suicide, is doing a 
moral work for his conntry not easy to appre- 
ciate fu ly in our unwarlike civilization. The 
good work begun by this reformer is about to 
be helped to completion by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. In accordance with a recent order, 
many of the old spirit-stirring dramas illustra- 
ting the feudal ages of Japan, which upheld and 
enforced the bloody codes of revenge, cruelty, 
false honor, the vendetta, suicide after defeat, 
ultra loyalty—which consumed trath and good 
faith to an enemy—are to be withdrawn from 
the stage. All dramas in which ancestors of 
existing families form part of the dramatis 
persone are to be withdrawn. Let us sin- 
cerely hope that something better then French 
plays of the period may take their place. The 
Japanese, as yet, do not know what opera 
bouffe is. 


.... The Christian Mirror has got settled in 
Lewiston, and its first number under the new 
management bas appeared. Ex-Governor 
Dingley & Co. are, as we said the other day, 
its publishers, and Dr. I. P. Warren its editor. 
The paper is admirably privted and fifty per 
cent. better in its make-up than ever before. 
The Maine Congregationalists have a bright 
and readable paper, as well as an old one, 

....Here is a lesson for those people who 
are ecandalized by “collections” in church. 
The “ Anti-Mission Baptists” abhor collec- 
tions ; but they complain that the system has 
great inconveniences. ‘‘ People join them to 
dodge the expenses’ of other churches, and 
finally they get all the mean men in the town. 

...-Dr. Storrs is going to deliver the first 
lecture in the annual course before the Asso- 
ciation of Science and Art in Dr. Rogers’s 
ebureh, Fifth Avenue and 2ist street, next 
Monday night, Nov. 8th. His subject is “‘The 
Libraries of Europe.’’ 

....-The entire expenses of the American 
Board of Missions last year were 7.2 cents on 
the dollar. Of course, those whose contribu- 
tion never exceeds ten cents wi'l continue to 
repeat that it costs a dollar to send ten cents. 
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A SERMON BY MR. MOODY, 
SUNDAY MORNING, OCT. 31sr, 1875. 





Mr. Moopy, ip giving out thesecond hymn, 
said: I am told that when Gen. Sherman 
went through Atlanta toward the sea—through 
the Southern States—that he left in the Ken- 
nesaw Mountains a little handful of men to 
guard some rations tbat he brought there, in 
the fort. And Gen. Hood got into the rear 
and attacked the fort, drove the men in from 
the outer works into the iuner works, and for 
along time the battle raged fearfully. Half 
of the men were either killed or wounded, 
the general who was in command was wounded 
seven different times, and when they were 
about ready to ron up the white flag and sur- 
render the fort Sherman got within fifteen 
miles, and through the signal corps on the 
mountain he sent this message: “ Hold the 
fort, for I am coming. W. T. Shermen.” 
That message fired up their hearts*and they 
held the fort until re-enforeements came, and 
the fort did not go into the hands of their 
enemies. Our friend Mr. Bliss has writtena 
hymn entitled ‘‘ Hold the fort, forI am com- 
ing,” and I’m going to ask Mr. Sankey to sing 
that hymn. I hope there will be thousands of 
young converts coming into the ranks this 
week to help hold the fort. Our Saviour is 
in command, and he will help us. Let us take 
up the chorus. 

The hymn was sung, the entire congrega- 
tion, in addition to the vast choir, joining in 
the chorus. 

Mr. Moody then read as his text the first 
chapter of Joshua, making a comment ou a 
single verse, as follows : 

7, Only be thou strong and very cour- 
ageous, that thou mayest observe todo ac- 
cording to all the law, which Moses my ser- 
vant commanded thee: turn not from it tothe 
right hand or to the left, that thou mayest 
prosper whithersoever thou goest. 

“8. This book of the law shaM not depart 
out of thy mouth ’’— 

Not out of his hands, but out of his mouth. 
That is, he is to bave it in his mouth so that 


it may be heard. A great many people are 





very fond of taking the Bible in their hands 
and carrying it around with them. What we 
want is to have these truths get into every 
heart; then it will come out of the mouth and 
then we will speak according to the law. 


“but thou shalt meditate therein day and 
night, that thou mayest observe to do according 
to all that is written therein; for then thou 
shalt make thy way prosperous and then thou 
shalt have good success. 

“9. Have not [commanded thee? Be strong 
and of a good courge; be not afraid, neither be 
thou dismayed, for the Lord thy God is with 
thee whithersoever thou goest.” 


Mr. Sankey then sang alone the hymn 
““Nothing but Leaves.” At its conclusion 
Mr. Moody gave out the notices of the meet- 
ings for the week, as follows: There will be 
a meeting here this afternoon at 4 o’clock for 
women. Iam told that there is some misun- 
derstanding about this meeting. That is, 
some don’t understand the object of having 
the meeting for women only. The object is 
to reach more people. Last Sunday there 
were a great many that could not getin; and 
this afternoon we thought we would accommo- 
date them by speaking to the women in the 
afternoon and to the men in the evening. But 
some may say: ‘* Why not preach twice and let 
any one come?” Well, a great many of the 
same persons will come to all the meetings. 


found when in London—we found we had to 
“ticket”? the meetings, for some that had 
nothing else to do managed to go to every 
meeting and always got the very best seats. 
We are not goiog to reach Brooklyn unless we 
can reach the people; and if this Rink is to be 
filled with the same people every time the in- 
fluence of the meetings won’t be so extended 
and the object of this is to reach ten thousand 
people, instead of five. Mr. Needham has 
come on from Philadelphia—a noted revivalist 
—to help us in the overflow meetings, and he 
will speak to the men and women this after- 
noon at four o’clock in the Methodist church 
opposite ; and if that don’t accommodate all, 
the church will be opened opposite. Then 
there will be meeting, at half-past seven 
o’clock every night except Saturday, and 
every morning at the Tabernacle, at eight 
o’clock ; and if the Tabernacle is more than 
full, Mr. Needham will have charge of the 
meeting in the Lay College building. Then 
there will be a meeting in the afternoon, at 
four o’clock, on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday. Wednesday the subject will be 
‘* What are toe best means to use in the in- 
quiry-room ?” In other words, what are the 
means best to use to bring men to Christ? 
We would like to have the workers come and 
take pen and paper and take down those 
verses. The object of the meeting is to help 
young Christians, in telling them how they can 
work witb Christ. ‘Then Thursday and Friday 
afternoons the subject willbe ‘* How to study 
the Bible.” 

‘There are a grest many truths in this lesson 
this morning. The Lord didn’t tell Joshua 
how to use his sword. He told him how to 
use the Word. He was to believe; for that 
was the only weapon he had. He was to 
carry it with him, to study it, to believe it, 
What is an army good forif it bas got swords 
and don’t know how to use them? And the 
object of this meeting on that afternoon is to 
get alittle better acquainted with the Bible 
and how to study it; for the Word is the 
sword of God. 

Now this morning I want to call your at- 
tention to two words. The first is “Courage” 
and the next is “‘ Knthusiasm.” In this first 
chapter of Joshua the Lord tells him four 
times in that one chapter to be of good cour- 
age. And if you will take your Bible—your 
Bibles—and read them through carefully, you 
will find in all ages that God never has used 
a man that is full of fears and doubts and mis- 
givings. If wecould only get these doubt- 
ere out of the Churchor get them out of 
**Doubting Castle” it would be the best thing 
that could ever happen to the Church. Why, 
there is more pvople living in Doubting Castle 
than in any other; a good many of God’s peo- 
ple just hang around Doubting Castle, and it’s 
really salvation by doubts now instead of by 
faith. It is doubts, doubts, doubts, and fears, 
fears, fears, 80 that God cannot use them. 
Now, if weare going to be suecessfulin the 
harvest-field and going to be the means of 
calling souls to God, we have got to be of 
good courage. As he said to Joshua. he mnat 
be of good courage, and no man shall be able 
to stand before you all of your davs. And as 
you look over his life you will find from 
that hour no man was able to stand before 
him. But God don’t have a man he can’t 
trust. When J shoa got over Jordan and 
went walking around those walls of Jericho, 
all at once a man stood across his path with a 
drawn sword, and Joshua stepped up to him 
saying : ‘Are vou for us or for our adversa- 
ries??? Aha! I have tried you Josbua, and [ 
have come down to lead you on to victory. 
But if be had begun to tremble, or had shown 
any sign of fear, he wouldn’t have been the 
man to lead on that victorious agmy. He had 
got God’s Word which was “ Believe, and no 
man shall be able tostand before you,” and 
the Coptain of his salvation comes, and stood 
right before him and tried him, and found 
him full of courage, And so as to God's 
people. When he finds you full of courage and 
not afraid, the Word will be a defense that no 
one can stand against. See how many men dur- 
ing our last war were all the time on the de- 
fensive, with their armies held in camp, because 
they were afraid to move on the enemy’s 
works. Those generals were being constantly 
removed; they were not stecessful. ose 
men that were always on the defensive were 
not the men we wanted. What is God’s 
Church coming to? It has been on the de- 


fensive for the last few years, and the time is’ 


come for Christ’s army to move on to the 
enemy’s works. And if we are of good courage 
God wll be with us; but if we are cowards, 
full of doubts and fears, he cannot use us. 

Now, you will find by reading the life of 
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Moses, after he had got all the wisdom of th 
Egyptians and set out on his mission, the firs 
thing we hear, Moses is looking over this way 
and tbat way, full of fear. Now the man tbat 
has got good courage never looks over this 
way and that way to see what is coming; but 
goes ahead. He went into the desert for 
forty years ; and when he had been there forty 
years and got faith God told him to g6 ahead 
and he would be with him. But, said he, 
«“ when I go down there and say you have sent 
me they Will ask my name and who I am.” 
«Tell them ‘I am’ has sent you?’ This was 
God’s check, to be filled up for anything he 
wanted. God gave him this blank check, and 
when he wanted water all he had to do was to 
fill up this check; when he wanted anything 
God was With him. Of course, he was full of 
ecourege now. When God told him t» stand 
before the king of Egypt, that mighty mon- 
arch, he was able to stand, because God was 
with him. He wouldn’t have cared to go into 
the presence of that mighty monareh if God 
hadn’t been with him. Now he was full of 
courage and ready to go. God couldn’t use 
him till be was full of courage. 

Elijah was just the man God wanted. How 
bold he was; and as long as he kept his eye on 
God the grace of God stayed with him and he 
was ready for any service. If God sent bim 
into the wilderness he went, and if God sent 
him anywhere he was ready to go ; for God was 
with him on every side. But he got his eyes 
off God a little and looked into himself, and 
then came word to him that the queen would 
take his life, and he had to gointo Judah and 
get under a juniper tree. God couldn’t use 
bim then. Andso when we are full of fears 
and doubts he cannot use us. Look at Peter 
when that damsel saidto him: “Thou arta 
Galilean; thy speech betrays thee.” And 
Peter is trembling from head to foot for fear 
he should lose his life orreputation. And while 
he is God cannot use him; but when he got his 
eye back on God—on the day of Pentecost— 
and stood up full of courage and charged it 
home on those murderers of Jerusalem what 
they had done to his Christ and Saviour, God 
could use him then. I have often thought 
what was the perplexity of that little maid 
when she heard that. ‘‘Isn’t that the man 
who told me he was not his disciple? Isn’t 
that the man I scared sothat night? He don’t 
seem like thesame man.” He is full of courage, 
and when he is full of courage God uses bim ; 
and if we are going to have a good work here 
in Brooklyn we have got to have courage, If 
God says: ‘¢ Child, speak to that young man!” 
go andspeak tohim. Don’t be afraidof what 
he may say. He can’t do more than strike us 
or spit in our face; and that is po more than 
they did with the Master. I tell you, when 
the people bave courage to go and speak to 
their friends that we will see what we desire 
to have to-day and hereafter, 

I remember a few years ago how I got very 
much discouraged and disheartened, and how 
the Lord took me out of my doubts and fears. 
I had been at work some time and badn’t seen 
much fruit of my labor, andI had got very 
much discouraged and disheartened and very 
greatly cast down. One Monday I had hada 
very barren Sunday, and I was in my study in 
the morning andI was just weeping. I couldn’t 
keep back the te: It seemed as if there 
wasn’t any pleasure in working for God where 
there was no fruit. Well, one of my Sabbath- 
school teachers came in—his Sabbath-school 
lessons are equal to a sermon—and he said to 
me: “‘ Well, Moody, what kind of a time did 
you have yesterday?’ ‘‘ Well,” said J, ‘* about 
as dark a Sabbath as I have ever bad. What 
kind of atime did you have?’ ‘Oh! I had 
one of the best times [ ever had in my life.” 
He was away upin the mountains, and I was 
away down in the valley. My head was down 
like a bulrush, and his was up in the clonds. 
Said he: ‘“*¥ was on Noah yesterday. Didyou 
ever preach on bis character?’ Isaid no, I 
didn’t know as 1 had studied it particularly, 
‘© Now,” said he, “if you think you are pot 
doing anything, youread it. I advise you take 
that subject up and studyita little.” And when 
he went out I got out mv Bible, and the 
thought came over me: Here is aman who 
labored and talked a bundred years and didn’t 
get a convert ; and he didn’t get discouraged. 
Here is a man that neverled one soul to God 
outside of his own family. I closed my Bible 
aud went down-town with my head up and the 
darkness all gone. In mecting a man got up 
and put bis hand on my chair, trembling 
in every limb; and said he: ‘‘ My friend, I am 
lost. I wish you would pray for my soul.” I 
thought to myself: What would Noah think of 
that? He had been at work a hundred years 
and be bad never had a man ash him that; ond 
vet he hadn’t got discouraged. Oreman said: 
“T come froma little town in Ilinois: and 
when there at the union services we took in a 
hundred converts in that little town.” And TI 
thought again: What would Noah say to that. ? 
But the old man kep: at work and never vot 
discouraged. He tock God at his word and 
worked right on. And, my friends, from that 
time I have never been discouraged. The 
thought of that lifts me right up out of the 
darkness into the light. Don’t get dis- 
couraged. Aman thet is discouraced and 
looking on the dark side cannot be used. A 
minister may go into the pulrit, as some do, 
and say how bard he feels and how dark things 
look. He is just like a wet blanket thrown 
over the whole church. The church gets to 
feeling the same way, and there is the church 
down, and it seems as if no one could lift 
it up. But if that minister is cheer- 
ful, always looking on the bright side, 
he finds he is going in the right di- 
rection. I know when I got back from 
England I told the bright side of things 
there. Anda friend of mine came back from 
there a short time avo, and hesaid to me: 
“ Moody, what did you tell such stories about 
England for? I thought it was all bright over 
there. You- spoke about the energy of the 
lay members there and of the zeal of the 
clergy ; but you didu’t tell bow sleepy their 
churebes were there.”’ “‘Well,”’ said I, **I didn’t 
think it would do the Americans any good to 
tell them that side of it. I only told them the 
bright side.” There was a man we had in 
Chicago that was one of these sunny Uhris- 
tians—always praising God for everything 
that happened—and one Sunday m be 
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came into the meeting with his hand cut and 
all done up. I was a little curious to sce 
what he would say about it and wondering 
how he would praise God for that. He said: 
““Well, Icnt my finger this morning. Praise 
God, I didn’t cut it off’? [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 1 thought that was pretty good; and 
that is the way to look at things. If things 
don’t come just right and just when we would 
like to have them, we can imagine that it 
might be a great deal worse and look on the 
agg side every time, and not on the dark 
side. 

Now for the other word, and that other 
word the world is afraid of. And some of the 
churches think, or, at least, don’t seem very 
well pleased when you talk of enthusiasm. 
They think it don’t’ do any good. I have beard 
that cry ever since I have heard anything. Ever 
since the Church commenced the old fogies 
(they cannot be respectable enough for that 
name; what shall we call them ?) themen who 
are all the time talking and croaking about 
zeal without knowledge. Why, my friends, I 
had a thousand times rather have zeal witb- 
out knowledge than knowledge without zeal. 
These men that have got knowledge and no 
zeal have got more to answer for; and a little 
enthusiasm in the Church of God won’t hurt 
us. What we want is a little holy enthu- 
siasm and the Church of God worked up. 
Men have enthusiasm about business, Let 
stocks go up 20 per cent. to-morrow, and 
see what enthusiasm there is on? ’Change. 
And let there be some exciting political 
campaign, and see what enthusiasm there will 
be. Iam told there isa good deal of enthu- 
siasm now, by these reporters, over one party 
or another, and we ought tolearn alesson from 
the world in this respect. It seems to me if the 
salvation of souls is more important than life 
and position down here, bad there onzht to be 
4 man on earth so enthusiastic asthe servant of 
God? Iliketoseea man go into his work 
with enthusiarm. llike to see a missionary 
going around his district with his face lit up 
with love and life, as though he is going about 
it with someenthusiasm. Some men go about 
their work as though they hadn’t any fire at 
all in them ; and if we are going to succeed we 
have got to have some enthusiasm. 

There issomething about that man Garibaldi 
that Llike. I don’t know as I endorse him ; 
but I like some things about him. It is said 
when he was going toward Rome, in 1867, and 
they took him and threw him into prison, he 
sent to his friends, saying: “If fifty Gari- 
baldis are thrown into prison, let Rome be 
free.” Thereis enthusiasm for you. Here is 
the cause rising up above the man. He cared 
more for the cause he represented than he did 
for bimself. This is the enthusiasm we want. 
Under the Woxd of Christ, shall we not pub- 
lish this knowledge to the world? And you 
must remember, if the world is going to know 
him, it must know him through us. “Iam 
the light of the world; but the world won't 
have the light, I am going back to Heaven, and 
I leave vou down here to strive. I leave you 
down here to bring forth fruit.” You know 
the vine don’t bring forth fruit—the vine it- 
self don’t bring forth any fruit—it is the 
branches; and if the branches don’t bring 
forth any fruit, then thereis none. Therefore, 
we are the branches, you and I, and we must 
bring forth fruit; and if we are going to be 
successful we must have enthusiasm. A little 
enthusiasm in the Church of God is what we 
want. There isa story in the history of the 
9th century of a young general coming up, 
with a handfal of men, to attack aking who 
bad an army of thirty thousand. And when the 
king heard this young general had only five 
hundred men he sent a messenger to him to 
say that if he would surrender the king would 
have mercy ov him and save his life. The 
general heard the messenger through, and 
when he had got throuch he called up one of 
his private soldiers, and, throwing a dagger to 
him, said: ‘‘Take that and drive it to your 
heart.” The man took it, drove it into his 
hesrt, and fell dead. Calling up another, he 
said: ** Leapinto yonder chasm.” And the man 
leaped to his death at once., Then, turning to 
the messenger, the general said: ‘Go back to 
your master and tell him I have five hundred 
such menas those. We die, but never sur- 
render.’’? When the king heard that, it struck 
terror to his heart, and his whole army became 
demoralized and fled; and witbin forty-eight 
hours that young general had him chained a 
prisoner. hat may be true. We don’t 
know how it is ; but we do know that one shall 
chase a thousand and two shall put ten thou- 
sand to flight. What we wantis a little fire 
and holy enthusiasr. Then we shall succeed. 

When I went to Europe, in 1867, I met Mr. 
Stewart, in England, and he said: ‘Let me 
give yora little advice. Don’t you let the 
Annual Mission Assembly take place without 
being present, I was there last year, and I 
listened to an appeal by that old man, Dr. 
Duff, that has had a wonderful effect on me. 
Well, I went ciear to Edinburgh to hear that 
man speak,’’ Mr. Stewart said. An appeal 
had come from India, and the Assembly had 
asked Dr. Doff to meke an appeal for Scot- 
land’s sons to go to India. They bad funds in 
the treasurv; but they wanted more men. 
And yesterday, when I went down to the 
“Spain.”? and I saw twelve missionaries ready 
to leave, I thanked God that America is going 
to send out these laborers for Christ. Well, 
Dr. Duff, after having stood up there an hour 
and ahalf and plead with all his eloquence, 
the old man reeled and fainted away. They 
took him out into the hall, and finally 
be came to, and, looking around, said: 
“Where am I?” They told him, and he 
said: “Oh! yes. lLremembernow. Iwas mak- 
ing an appeal for India. I didn’t finish my 
asneech, Take me back and let me finish up.”’ 
He was told that he was too sick and tbat he 
could notgo. ‘ Well,’’ said the old man, ‘I 
cannot let the Assembly break up without fin- 
ishing that speech. I havea few words more 
to say.”” And he made them take him back. 
And Mr. Stewart said it was one of the grand- 
est sights of his life to see those old men of 
the Church of Scotland stand up to receive 
him when they brought him in. And at the 
same time every eye was weeping. The old 
man came up, and said: ‘* Fathers and mothers 
of Big ty is it true you have got no more 
sons to give to the Lord Jesus Christ? Is it 
true that every post that comes from India 





| brings us word that they want more mea? Is 
it true that we have got money in the treasury, 
but we have got no men to give? When there 
is a vacancy in the army, mothers are anxious 
to get their cons thege. No fears of danger and 
Gisearethen! Is it true, Mr. Moderator? If 
it is true, if vou will announce it here to-night, 
although I'm an old man and have spent 
twenty-five years of my life there and have lost 
my health there, I will go back, with a shattered 
constitution and almost done with life. I will 
pack my trunk to-morrow and go back, and let 
those Hindus know that there is one old man 
that will die for them, if he canaot live for 
them."’ 

That is the kind of enthusiasm we want now. 
We want men who are all on fire with holy 
zeal. And now let me say to you who are get- 
ting on in years and who are saying: “I wish 
Iwere a young man. I would like to buckle on 
my armor and work. Bot I am getting old ; I 
have not the strength I once had; I cannot be 
out in the evening as I once could; I can’t go 
down into these lanes and dark alleys and work 
as once could.” I will tell you what you can 
do. You can cheer the young men. I notice 
that old men in their old age—many of them, 
at least—get cross and crabbed and are all the 
time quarreling at everything. They say 
things don’t go as they did fifty years ago; and 
these young men don’t work as they used to 
work. They find fault with everything and 
with everybody. That is not the way to do. 
Tnstead of finding fault, cheer on these young 
men. I have been cheered by an old man 
coming up to me, with tears running down 
his cheeks, and saying: *‘ God bless you, young 
man. I can’t work much more; but I can 
pray.”?” Ohthow it cheers me. I remember 
when I first went away from home. It was 
only twelve miles; but I’ve never been so far 
since as that seemed to me then. J had left 
my mother and sisters for the first time in my 
life, and if I ever needed a kind word ora word 
of cheer it was then. I was walking down the 
street with my brother, who had gone there a 
year before ; and as we were going down the 
street my brother said, pointing out an old 
gentleman: ‘‘There’s a man that will give you 
acent. He gives every new boy that comes to 
thistownacent. Hegave me one, andI know 
he will you.” Ilooked at him. I thought he was 
the finest looking manI ever saw. When he 
came up to us he said to my brother: “ Why; 


this is a_ new boy in town. isn’t it?” And he 
said: “Yes, sir. He just come.’ He wanted 
him to be sure I hadn’t got the cent. The old 


man took off my hat and put his trembling 
hand ov my head, and said: “ Well, God bless 
you, my boy. Tamtold your father is dead; 
but you’ve got a Father in Heaven.” He 
ve me a bran new cent. I don’t know what 
as become of the cent; but Ican feel the 
pressure of the old man’s hand upon my head 
to-day. He gave me what I wanted so much— 
a kind and cheering word. ‘ 

You have all seen the account printed so 
many times of that fireman going up that 
building. You remember there was a child 
seen up in the fourth story. The flames had 
already got around the staircase and it was 
supposed that everrbody was taken out; when 
away up inthe fourth story was discovered a 
little child, erying for belp. What could be 
done? No one dared venture up the burning 
building. The walls were almost ready to fall. 
At last a bold, courageous fireman put up his 
ladder and started up for the child; but when 
he got to the second story the flames were so 
hot that he wavered and seemed about to come 
down. If be did the child most perish. Some 
one in the crowd happened to think, and cried 
out: ‘*Cheer him!’ And cheer upon cheer 
went up; and up the ladder he went, and 
brought down the child. And manya soul 
would be saved if God’s people would cheer 
on the young menand young converts. You 
that are so old you cannot work, cheer them 
ovwith your counsel and advice. May God 
give us holy fire from Heaven this morning. 
May God give us zeal to do his work. Let us 
wait no longer; but let us be in haste abont it. 
We have no time to lose. “ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, doit with all thy might.”’ 
A few weeks or months or years at furthest 
and we are gone. We must do atonce what 
we are to do. I would to God I could say 
something this morning that would fire up 
every heart in this assembly and send them 
out to work to bring more souls to Christ. I 
have a rule that has helped me wonderfully, 
and I will give it to you here, That 
is, I won’t allow a day to pass with- 
out speaking to some one about their 
eternal interest. I have had that rule fora 
great many years, and if I have been blessed 
to others through it I cannot do better than 
recommend it to you. But you can’t talk to 
people when your heart is wrong and when 
you are not incommunion with God. How 
many are there here this morning that can 
speak to one soul every day about their eternat 
interest? Then there would be three hundred 
and sixty-five that will hear the Gospel from 
your lips every year. That will be quite a 
congregation. There are a great many minis- 
ters that don’t preach to that many. There 
will be three hundred and sixty-five that will 
hear the Gospel from your lips during every 
year ; and suppose you live the time allotted to 
man—many of you are cow men—don’t you 
think how many will hear the Gospel from 

our lips, and the blood of their souls will not 
be required at vour hands. My friends there 
are ten thousand people in Brooklyn that can 
be reached ; and how many people a year hence 
will there will be who have not had a personal 
invitation to come to the Lord Jesus Christ? 
Why, I believe that every man and woman in 
the city of Brook]yn would be reached if this 
body of Christians would take that rule. 

I remember one night, when I was going 
home. It was about ten o’clock. I hadn’t 
spoken to any one. It was when I was in Chi- 
eago. And I was on my way home and was 
watching for some one;and I came uptoa 
lamp-post, and there stood a man. I stepped 

“up and put my hand on his shoulder ve 
kindly, and I.said: “Are you a Christian ?”’ 
He turned with an oath, and told me it was 
none of my business. But I talked with him 


know him; and one day be said to a friend of 
mine, whom he knew: “‘ Now, you’rea friend 





of Moody’s, and I want you to go and talk 
wi doing 


th him, He is more hurt than any 
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kindly and left him. He knew me, but I didn’t, 





man in Chicago. I was out at a lamp-post the 
other night at ten o’ciock. I was n:ver intro- 
duced to him and didn’t know bim; but he 
came up tq me and asked me ii I was a Christian. 
I was oeverso insulted in my life.” ‘The friend 
came to me and argued with me a long time. 
But I saidI didn’t intend to do the man an in- 
qaty. bus Josbepeke bim kindly ahout Christ. 

bree months passed away, and one morning 
he came to me, when I had roomsat the Young 
Men’s Christian Association rooms, before I 
was married. I went tothe door and asked 
who was there. Hesaid: ‘‘Astranger. I want 
to see you about my soul.” I got up and 
cpened the door, and he said: ‘Do you re- 
member me?’’ Isaid “No.” Saidhe: “Iam 
the man you met three months ago at a lamp- 
post, and I have come to tell you I have had 
Do peace since that. I want to bave you pray 
forme. The man went away, became a mem- 
ber of a mission Sunday-school, took a class, 
and beeame a good worker. I have thanked 
God a thousand times that I spoke to that man 
in season. I believe that hundreds can be met 
in Brooklyn, if we only watchfortbem. Now, 
isn’t that the work for us todo? Shall we 
not have enthusiasm and courage to go to 
them and speak to them and tell them of the 
Masters love. Are there vot many that you 
can go to and bring here and talk to them and 
convince and convert them? 

Now let us do what we have to do for God 
in haste. It may be that many of us arespend- 
ing our last.Sabbath on earth. ‘This may be 
my last Sabbath on earth; and, therefore, I 
ought to spend it as if I knew it to be 
po rte postpone work that I can do. 
“ Whatsoever thy hand find to do, do it with 
all thy might.” Do it with all thy heart, do it 
with all enthusiasm, aiid the Lord will bless 
you. 

There was a story went through the press of 
the Southern States when the yellow fever, I 
think, broke out. There was a father®and 
mother that had moved into the district; and 
they had one little boy. The father was taken 
down first; and the neighbors didn’t dare 
come, for fear of the contagion. The mother 
was then taken down. She knew what it 
meant, and she called her little boy. She 
knew she would soon be gone, and she said to 
him: ‘“‘My boy, when I am dead and gone 
Jesus will come and take care of you.” She 
had no one else to commend her boyto. When 
sbe was dead, the dead-cart came and took her 
off and buried her; and the boy followed his 
mother to the burial-place. The neigh- 
bors did not go to heip him, because 
they were afraid to have him come 
in their houses. He went back to the 
house; but be was very lonesome. It was 
dark, and he was afraid to stay in the house ; 
and he went out on the sidewalk and began 
to walk, and finally went up where his mother 
was buried and lay down on the grave and 
wept himself to sleep. The next morving it 
was cold, and as he was weeping a stranger 
came along, and, seeing him, said: ‘‘ My boy, 
what are you doing here?’ The boy replied: ‘I 
am Waiting for Jesus.” ‘* Waiting for who?” 
“T am waiting for Jesus.”? ‘“Whatdo you 
mean?’ And the boy told his pitiful story. 
and the beart of the stranger was touched, 
and hesaid: “Jesus has sent me.’’ The boy 
looked at him through his tears and said: 
‘Well, you’ve beet a good while coming.” 
It seemed a good while to the boy, and so the 
world may say: You have been a good while 
coming. These words are to us. Shall we 
wait any longer? We must save some souls 
to-day. . 

Now let ussing that hymn, ‘‘ Rescue the 
perishing.”’ 

EE EE -— —— 


His Holiness propounded a variety of 
conundrums to the Belgian pilgrims who 
lately visited him: 

‘““Why must I see in some countries of 
Europe my cbildren punished and exiled solely 
because they are my children—that is, the 
children of the truth ?”’ 

Having thus relieved himself upon the wrong 
done to Catholic consciences by the iniquitous 
Protestant laws, he bursts out—and apparently 
without the slightest sense of inconsistency: 

‘‘Why do you permit the free exercise of 
every false religion? Why do you permit the 
doctors of error to teach no matter what 
heresy ?”’ 

The good man’s grief is not because he is per- 
secuted, but because he can’t persuade people 
to persecute all who think differently from 
him. Never tired of demanding for himself 
the most unlimited liberty and never tired og 
conspiring against the liberty of others. Next 
to these two great causes of vexation, he 
dwelt with great feeling on a third—the sup- 
pression of the monasteries in Italy. He says: 

““T will recall only one of the practical 

advantages of their existence—that of the 
alms bestowed at the door of the con- 
vents upon the poor who were suffering from 
hunger; whom alittle soup or a piece of bread 
would recruit.”’ 
Whoever has seen at Rome the degraded 
legion of beggars—ashamed of nothing, and 
afraid of uotbing but work—will know how 
to sympathize with this deep sorrow. 


.... Lhe Australian Churchman is a band- 
some and well-conducted Church of England 
paper, published in Sydoey. Its last number 
discusses the question of disestablishment in a 
hostile but courteous tone. It thinks the En- 
glish Church deserving of its present established 
condition because it is so active and useful: 

*“‘The chief influences at work in bringing 
about this healthier state of things as regards 
* the church of the people may be convenient] 
brought under two heads: the changed atti- 
tude of nonconformity and the marked revival 
of earnest spiritual work within the church 
itself. Conscientious nonconformity we can 





all. mnderstand and even honor. The demand 
of the Teligious bodies outside the pale of the 





Established Ch»rch for the relief of certain 
grievances and for the enjoyment of full and 
complete liberty of worship was perfectly in- 
tell gible and stould be respreted. But the 
more spir tua!ly-m nded of Nonconformists 
themselves wil hardly come d the descent 
from the high ieligious ground upon which t 
justify their separate existence to the disti 
ively political platform whieh is now being 
put forward for their acceptance,”’ 


-»..When Bishop Bedell, of* Ohio, went 
abroad last year he was charged by the genera 
convention with important duties, should his 
health permit, as chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee on ccrrespondence with Oriental 
churches. Last week that committee met, 
and the Bishop, notwithstanding sickness and 
physical injury while abroad, reported, among 
other things, interviews with the Armenian 
Patriarch at Jerusalem; with Bishop Gobat, 
concerning Eastern missions ; with the Coptie 
Patriarch at Cairo; with Coptic churches on 
the Nile; and with the Bishop of Thebes. 
The Standard of the Cross also says that he has 
caused to be prepared by Joseph Hanna, 2 
Coptic deacon, the office of the Holy Com- 
muonion as used in the Coptic Church. 


.... Tbe Southern Presbyterians, too, wanta 
college. to be called the Southwestern Presby- 
terian University. The committee in charge 
reports that it holds invested $100,000 of the 
desired endowment fund of half a million; 
that it has obtained the Stewart College prop- 
erty, at Clarksville, Tennessee, to form the 
nucleus of the University; and that it has re- 
ecived a collection of minerals, fossils, and 
shells, and ascientific library, which are to- 
gether valued at $25,000. The college property 
consists of twenty-four acres of ground and 
the college buildings, worth in all $50,000. 


....The Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
North America does not stand on the platform 
of the Warren-avenue Baptist church of Bos- 
ton. Its general council lately met in Gales- 
burg, Il)., and adopted a paper on the exchange 
of pulpits with non-Lutheran ministers, which 
concludes in the following words: “ The rule 
which accords with the Word of God and the 
Confessions of the Church is, Lutheran pulpits 
for Lutheran ministers only ; Lutheran altars 
for Lutheran communicants only.’’ 


....The Catholics of Berne have appealed 
from the decision of the minister of publie 
instruction forbidding them to open a private 
primary school. The council of state has 
replied that the Catholics, on account of their 
exclusive principles are in no wise fitted to 
bave charge of a school; and that not only 
the letter, but also the spirit of the law upor 
private schools is opposed to granting theb 
request. 


....The Lutherans, too, have views upor 
open communion and the exchange of pulpits. 
The General Council have just atlopted the 
following resolutions : 

“The rule which accords with the Word of 
God andthe Confessions of the Church is: 
Lutheran pulpits for Lutheran ministers orly; 
Lutheran altars for Lutheran communicants 
only.”’ 

-..-A list of twenty-three “‘recent conver- 
sions’? from the Chureh of England to the 
Church of Rome has been going the rounds of 
the press. It was manifest that many of the 
new Romanists were not new at all; and now 
The Church Times says the list goes back at 
least a dozen years. The frequency of Romish 
gains is much exaggerated. 








Publisher's Department, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add eertainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





JoHnson’s PaTENT Borax Soap.—Best 
and purest soap in the world. It is used in 
office of THE INDEPENDENT and by all 
leading hotels, public institutions, and 
many of the most refined families on this 
continent. THomas Gr1u, Proprietor, 

Office 50 Park Place, New York. 


NEW AND STRANGE.— Travelers and res- 
idents in malarious districts should inquire 
about HotMan’s FEveER AND AGvE Pap. 
A positive cure without medicine. Stop 
drugging with poisons and try the new 
plan. Druggists sell it. Send address for 
full particulars to W. F. Kipper & Co., 83 
John st., New York. 





Sanatoca Sprines.—Reasons for Going 
to Dr. Strong’s Remedial Institute in Win- 
ter, with circular describing its Turkish, 
Russian, and other Baths, Electrical Ap- 
pliances, — etc., will be sent on ap- 
plication. ervous, Lung, Female, and 
other chronic diseases a specialty. 


It is a well-known fact tbat Datiey’s 
MacicaL Par m will cure an 








old sore or a bad cut sooner than any otber 
tremedy. 25 cents. 42 
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DRY GOODS PRICE-LIST. 


‘THOUSANDS in the country are constantly 
debating the question of prices in dry 
goods. They go to the most popular store 
in the neighborhood, and fail there to Jearn 
for & certaiity whether fait prices ate 
charged or not. Other thousands are pot 
only seeking honest and fair prices, but 
they want also reliable information in 
regard to the styles of goods most in 
demand: Now ali such persons should 
fefid & letter to the highly redpectable 
and reliable firm of M. Altman & Co., 
and ask for their new Fall Price-list. 
This enterprising and well-known dry- 
goods firm have taken this method of pop- 
ularizing their business in every section of 
the couniry. This Price-list, containing 
twenty-four pages of closely-printed matter, 
gives a minute description of a $400,000 
stock of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery Goods, Ladies’ and Gents’ Fur- 
nisbing Goods, Costumes, Cloaks, Basques, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, Laces, Trim- 
mings, Parasols, Umbrellas, Notions, and 
the thousand and one articles usually so!d 
in first-class city houses. It will be sent, 
free of cost, to any one sendirg address and 
postage stamp for mailing the same. 

We have examined this Price-list, and 
find that it teaches its readers how to order 
goods. The description it gives of every 
article is so perfect and complete as to 
make the selection extremely easy and 
cértain of giving satisfaction. This firm 
will give their best attention to the execu- 
tion of all orders, and they agree to refund 
the money in every case where the goods 
turn out different from their representations. 
The standing of the house is such that we 
cheerfully youch for the truth of what they 





say. Address M. AutmMAN & Co., corner 
6th Avenue and 19th Siteet, N. Y.—Ep. 
Inp. 





“GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED 
SONGS.” 


AuTuouGsH the notice of reduction in 
price of THe INDEPENDENT, with Moody 
and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel Hymns and Sacred 
Songs” as a premium to each person sending 
as $3.00 for a year’s subscription, was only 
published in our last issue, we are pleased 
to state that orders for this popular book 
are fairly pouring in upon us, and that our 
friends in all parts of the country are send- 
ing us their names as new subscribers or 
renewing their old subscriptions and get- 
ting the ‘*Gospel Hymns and Sacred 
Songs” asa premium. We do not mean 
that there shall be any delay on our part, 
and expect to put the book in the hands of 
the subscriber just as soon after the order 
is received as is possible. 








“ TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


Ovr subscribers will see, from our offer, 
pn another page, that we have decided to 
send Tse INDEPENDENT hereafter postage 
free. All who have paid in advance for 
more than three months, including postage, 
will be credited on our lists at the rate of 
three numbers for each year’s postage. We 
have already commenced to revise our lists, 
and shall complete that revision in time for 
the new dates of expiration to appesr on 
the wrappers of our issue of Nov. 11th. 








FINE BOOTS AND SHOES. 


J. & J. Siarer, Ladies’ French Shoes. 
Best assortment of Fine Boots and Shoes 
for Ladies, Misses, Children, and foys, av 
most moderate prices. 858 Broadway, twe 
doors below 14th street, and 1141 Broad- 
way, corner of 6th street. 








Now is the time to do your Painting. We 
notice, from the advertisement of the Na- 
TIONAL Mrxep Paint Co., that their prices 
have been reduced, though the standard 
quality of their productions bas no been 
lowered in the least. See their advertise- 
ment, and write them for a samp 1:-cerd, 
from which to select the colors. 





Tue Zero Refrigerator bas just received 
the highest premium at the State Fair held 
at Albany. 





Use BrRUMMELL’s CELEBRATED CouGH 
Drors—The genuine bave A. H, B. on 
each drop, 








THE INDEPENDENT. Z 
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IOD0-MAGNESIAN SPRINGS. 
Mr. Eprror: 


For the sake of humanity, I feel called 
upon to tell your readers what I know about 
the curative power of the Iodo-Magnesian 
Springs, of Beloit, Wis. For ten years 
previous to last spring I have been troubled 
with what physicians term “' the prostate,” 
causing gteat irritation and severe pain, 
with burning sensation. For montbs at a 
time I have been disturbed in my sleep 
from seven to fifteen times each night. 
The first of May last I commenced using 
two glasses daily of the Iodo-Magnesian 
Spring Water. It «afforded me immediate 
relief, and for two months past I have been 
comparatively free from pain and have 
slept from sevén to eight hours each night 
without disturbance. I have recently vis- 
ited these Springs, and found there a large 
number of persons who had been cured of 
various diseases by these waters. 

Persons desiring further information can 
address me, personally or by letter, at 56 
and 58 Park Place, New York. 

Yours truly, B. E. Hatz. 





CARPETS. 


Ong of the largest and most popular car- 
pet stores in New York is that of Sheppard 
Knapp,in Sixth Avenue. An immense 
stock of choice goods is always on exhibi- 
tion at this establishment, embracing 
everything pew in the market. The loca- 
tion of the store is central. Indeed, that 
section of the city is now thronged with 
people, attracted thither by numerous 
large and thriving dry-goods stores. The 
store of Sheppard Knapp is conspicuous 
among them and is always 4 busy place. 
Just now he is offering extraordinary in- 
ducements in carpetings, curtains, and cur- 
tain materials, etc. Those in want of such 
goods, whether for the city or country, 
should visit this wide-awake concern. 








JESSUP & CO.’S NEW DEPARTURE. 


HAvine just purchased from an import- 
ing firm a large stock of the finest English 
and French Cassimeres, at one-half the cost 
of importation, Messrs. Jessup & Co. offer 
the same, for thirty days, at less prices 
than the same class of goods have ever 
been sold at. Pantaloons, to order, at $13 
and $15 per pair, which have been selling 
for $18 and $20, give some idea of what 
they offer. These goods are all guaranteed 
to be the finest imported, and it will well 
pay our readers to call and examine them. 








ECONOMY IN WARMING. 


As the season approaches for fires, Stoves, 
Heaters, and Furnaces are subjects of 
interest to those requiring these indis- 
pensable requisites for comfort. Have you 
seen the Gothic Furnace? Judge Bosworth 
says that ‘the Gothic Furnace used last 
winter to heat his house consumed only 
four tons of coal!!!’ Send for circulars 
to Auex. M. LEsLEy, 226 West Twenty- 
third Street, N. Y. 








SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL, 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 








TREES AND SHRUBS. 


A VERY rare collection is offered by S. B. 
Parsons & Sons, Kissena Nurseries, 
Flushing, L. I. 

EE 

Laprss’, Misses’, Gents’, and Boys’ Boots, 
Shoes, and Gaiters, beautiful in style, ex- 
cellent in quality, moderate in prices. Pat- 
ronize MintER & Co., 3 Union Square. 








Tue CxHicaGo~ MILWAUKEE, AND St. Pau. 
RatLwaY traverses a finer country, affords 
views of grander scevery, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, lakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions to the 
votaries of Nimrod and Walton. It is the only 
railway route along the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi. It is also the shortest as weli as 
best route between the great metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars ran through without chan ~ 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; Chicago 

corner Canal and Mg Madison Sts. ; City 
Diices, 61 and 63 Clark 8 








HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 

Tue INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until.an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: 1st.-When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a montb. If 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon | 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
** postal’ at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 


Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 








| on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 


ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 














each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 
K.S&Co's. 4-4 5 
¥) 
IMPROVED 5 
o 
MUSIC 
& } K 
PAPER FILE. ) | 3 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


TO FARMERS. 


POND’ S EXTRACT.—No Stock Breeder, no 
Livery Man can afford to be withoutit. Itis 
_ by all the leading Livery Stables, Street 
d first Horsemen in New York 





ess, 
rations, 





= ia 
-Brilliant- 
OIL, 


SAFE. ECONOMICAL. BEST. FORSALE BY 
ALL GROCERS. SAFE. ECONOMICAL, BEST. 


FOR vival 


FURNITURE: 
JAS. ALLEN & (0, 


185 and 187 CANAL STREET. 
Lion Port Wine. 


When ordering your Family Groceries, Communion 
or mea icinal | Borge, please rermember that 








fos eK = Aenigele * on each bottle). Park & Tilford 
have always on hand four-year-o. a“ Lion Port,” di- 
rect from the vineyards of Dr. Sylvester, Lyons. N.Y. 


OTHIC 





FURNACE, 


FOR WARMING 5S BURCHES, SCHOOLS, 


OUSES. 
Uses Wood or . Economical, mene, Power- 
ful, Free from Catalogu: 


na Send for 
ALEX. M. LESLEY, 

226 West 23d St., N. ¥. 

4 Liberal Discount for Ohurches. 











[November 4, 1875. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


PANTALOONS, 


Made to Order 


FROM THE FINEST 


English and French Cassimeres 
$12 and $15. 


FORMER PRICE $15, $18, AND $20. 


Having just closed from our importing firm a large 
lot of the finest English and French Cassimeres, at 
half the cost of importation, ‘we offer the same at 
lower prices than ever before known,” and guarantee 
our workmanship the best. 


OVERCOATS. 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF ALL 


LEADING STYLES. 


Our Stock is the Finest in New 
York. 
Our Prices are Lowest for Goods 
of Equal Value. 


BUSINESS SUITS. 


Elegant Styles. 


We guarantee our patrons the Finest Goods 
Lowest Prices. 


JESSUP & CO., 
FASHIONABLE CLOTHIERS, 


R56 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE CITY HALL. 
JAS. M. THORBURN & CO., 
EE OSMEN, 


No. 15 pm Street, New York. 
Catalogues on Application. 


PIU M 


Habit Cured. 


A certain and sure cure, without inconvenience 
andathome. An antidote that stands purely on its 
own merits. Send for my quarterly magazine (it costs 
poate meng containing certificates of hundreds that 

ave been permanently cured. I claim to have dis- 
covered and produced the FIRST ORIGINAL AND ONLY 
SURE CURE FOR OPIUM EATING. Discovered in 1868, 

Dr. 8. B. COLLINS, La Porte, Ind. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
in the world. Poe inventor has used this splendid 
Hair Dye for 37 with benefit to the hair and no 
injury to his hea th—proof that it is the only true and 
perfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
disappointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill eftects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and properly applied # 
BATCHELOR’S Wi, | ee No. 16 Bond street, N, 
Y. Sold by ail drug, 


BALD HEADS 


trived Bree jh hair y of the issuing from the 
ad a shade mn 
rfect ther 




















Kunkel’ Mazi Hal Restorer. 


This Hair Restorer restores hairin two or three 
applications to its natural color. It contains no lead 
or sulphur, no dirt or silver, and when hair isrestored 
will last three months. It restores gray hair by three 


applications; turns light hair brown or black; red or 
brown to black ; — Ay & o bys — cceint 
Sent by express part o e€ country on rece 

of aa 6 — for ri Depot 916 Vine Street, P. hile 


OINTMEN 
CURES SORES, 
BURNS, CUTS. 
WouNDsS &¢.&c. 





























Steel Engraving of 


CHARLES SUMNER 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher, 251] BROADWAY, New York 
Bee Page 29 of this issue. 
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CH COLORED 


FAILLES. 


Just received, the newest colorings for EVENING 
and STREET COSTUMES—viz.: 


Myrte, Marine, 
Bordeaux, Creme, 
Sulphur, Rose, 
Ciel d’Automne, etc. 


ALSO 


COLORED TRIMMING SILKS, 


IN NEW AND BEAUTIFUL TINTS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE &C0., 


Broadway, corner {9th St. 


CLOTH 


DEPARTMENT. 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 


NOW OPEN IN 


Rlaid Cheviot and 
Scotch Tweed Suitings, 
Cassimeres, 


Sedan, Fur Back, 
and Velvet Beavers. 
Vicuna,” Colored Basket, — 
and Diagonal Cloakings. 


NEW COLORS IN 


All-Wool Waterproofs, 


Overcoatings, 
Elysian, Sardinia, and Chinchilla. 
Cut in Any Length to Suit Purchasers. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE &C0., 


Broadway, corner {9th St. 











CARPETS, 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


On and after MONDAY, November Ist, we will sell 
large lines of the following Carpets at the very low 
prices annexed—viz.: 


= and American Tapestry 





CECE ARE Ger RA iy A ey Oe $1.10 
mas and American Body 

BBransel®. oc... .cccccccccscccsseses $1.75 & $2.00 

John Crossley & Son s Velvets,$2.25 & $2.50 

English Wiltons......... .+++......+ $2.75 & $3.25 
French Axminsters and Mo- 

GQMONEES. 020... .0d ec. sccoceseese *...$3.00 & $3.50 

Also a large assortment of 
Extra Super Ingrains at ......... $1.00 & $1.10 


WOVEN DRUGGETS. 


A large assortment of beautiful patterns in a great 
variety of sizes. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0, 


Broadway, corner {9th St. 











Financial. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


WE have received a communication from” 
a correspondent in Wisconsin, which, being 
short, we publish, s follows: 

“Why is not a currency based on the credit 
of our nation as good as one based on coin? 
And what is a good and sufficient argument 
against the theory of an unlimited supply of 
greenbacks and a low rate of interest, as many 
advocate here atthe West? I believe in coin 
as the true hard-pan basis of currency; and 
yet Iam not able to give as good a reason for 
my faith as I would like. 

«* What is a good work on finance?” 

To the first of the above questions we 
reply by saying that it is the history of al] 
paper currencies, based simply on the credit 
of governments and not redeemable at the 
option of the holder in coin, that they 
nave circulated at a depreciated and fluc- 
tuating value, as compared with coin, and 
that most of these currencies bave finally 





become worthless and fallen as a dead loss 
upon their final holders. This is the fact 
of history in this country and every other 
that bas tried the experiment of a currency 
based on governmént credit. Such a fact 
ought to be sufficient to settle the matter as 
a question of fact. To the fact itself add 
the following considerations: 1, That a 
government currency that is not a promise 
to pay something to the holder is merely a 
piece of stamped paper, having no more 
value than the paper itself and entirely un- 
fitted to be a standard or measure of values. 
2. That if the currency be a promise to pay 
something, then the credit of no government 
is gocd enough to maintain the circulating 
value of the promise at par with the thing 
promised unless the government fulfills 
the promise on the demand of the holder. 
8. That the government cannot be sued, 
and, hence, that its promises cannot be 
enforced, and that it bas no means of re- 
deeming its promises except through the 
process of taxation. 4. That when gov- 
ernments issue currency promises, and 
especially when they make them a legal 
tender, they confess their own bankruptcy 
for the time being, and that what they 
receive in exchange for these promises is 
the property of the people or their services, 
which, being at once consumed, furnish no 
basis for a subsequent redemption of the 
promises. 5. That government credit is 
the credit of a pauper, except as it is 
armed with the taxing power; and that this 
power is altogether too general and in- 
tangible a security to maintain its prom 
ises at par with gold unless it makes 
specific provision for their fulfillment. 6 
Thzt a government currency, in the nature 
of things, can never meet the requirements 
of a commercial currency unless the goy- 
ernment actually goes into the banking 
busipess. 

As to the second question we answer: 
1. ‘That an unlimited supply of green- 
backs,” if not redeemable in gold, simply 
means an unlimited depreciation of green- 
backs; and that the more you had 
of them the more you would need 
to have, since with their increase their 
purchasing power would lessen, and finally 
sink to nothing if the increase was carried 
to a sufficient extent. 2. That one of the 
most formidable objections to an irredeem- 
able government currency is this “un- 
limited’? power of issue by simply run 
ning a printing-press. 3. That, as to the 
interest question, it isa great mistake to 
suppose that a low rate of interest would 
he the consequence of ‘‘an unlimited 
supply of greenbacks.” Just the reverse 
would be the result, since it would take 
more money to buy anything; and if one 
borrowed the money, then he would have 
to borrow more money. 4. That, no mat- 
ter how great the supply of greenbacks, 
every man must give something for them 
ifbe gets them. The government will not 
present them to him as a gift. He must 
buy them with services or commodities, 
No one now has any difficulty in getting all 
the ‘* greenbacks” he can buy. 

Asto ‘‘a work on finance,” we suggest 
Professor Perry’s ‘‘ Elements of. Political 
Economy,” or Walker's “Science of the 
Wealth of Nations,” or Professor Sumner’s 
“History of American Currency,” or 
“* Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,” 
by Professor Jevons. The first and the 
last, taken together, will perhaps best 
satisfy our correspondent’s wants. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Tue Bank Statement of Saturday was 
unexpectedly favorable. The decrease in 
legal-tenders was not so great as had been 
looked for, while the increase in the item 
of specie was much larger. The effect was 
altogether cheering upon the operators in 
the Street, and prices generally advanced 
and were stronger at the close. 

The gain in the surplus reserve, consid- 
ering the season of the year, when an 
active shipment of currency to the West 
usually takes place, is a good sign for bor- 
rowers and had the effect of reducing the 
rates of interest on call loans. The banks 
have been demanding 5 per cent. for some 
time past on call; but outside there has 
been no diffieulty in effecting loans on mis- 
cellaneous securities at § to 4 per cent. 

The changes in the Bank Statement were 








& decrease in loans of $4,689,800, in legal- 
tenders of $1,247,500, and in deposits of 
$2,295,500; while there was an ivcrease in 
the itemsof specie of $3,514,800 and in the 
circulation of $181,500, making the surplus 
reserve $8,107,250, against $5,241,575. The 
increase In the reserve above the required 
25 per cent. is $2,266,800. As compzxred 
with the surplus of last year at the corre- 
sponding date, the reserve is now less by 
$7,072,275. But the general conditions of 
the money market are now much more 
favorable than they were last year at this 
time and a more hopeful feeling pervades 
all classes in the commercial world. 

Gold has fluctuated during the week 
within a range of 2} per cent. It opened 
at 1144, advanced by Thursday to 1164, and 
at the close of the week was 116}. The 
price for the present week will depend ina 
great measure upon the programme of the 
Treasury Department in relation to the 
sales of the month. 

The fluctuations in prices on the Stock 
Exchange during the week show a very 
active speculative feeling; but it is evident 
that the outside public takes but little in- 
terest in most of the buying and selling that 
occupy the the time of the brokers, who 
have the market all tothemselves. The two 
most active of the speculative stocks have 
been, Lake Shore and Pacific Mail, the 
transactions in which have been on a very 
large scale. Neither of these stocks pays a 
dividend and it is quite uncertain whether 
they will pay any for many years to come. 
It is undoubtedly true that both companies 
are in a more healthy condition than they 
were last year at this time; and yet Lake 
Shore sold at 593 last week, against 80} at 
the corresponding time in 1874, and Pacific 
Mail at 404, against 45%. The Western 
roads are in a more favorable condition 
than they have been before since the panic of 
1878, and the prices current now and then 
reflect the difference. As compared with 
last year at this time, Rock Island is 6 per 
cent. better; St. Paul 8 per cent., do. Pre- 
ferred 13 per cent.; Union Pacific Rail- 
road 85 per cent.; Northwestern 1} per 
cent., do. Preferred 2 per cent.; Panama 
Railroad 22 per cent.; while Wabash shows 
a falling off of 25 points and Western 
Union Telegraph is about 4 per cent. lower. 
Erie is 10 per cent. lower and Ohio and 
Mississippi 12 per cent. 

There was considerable activity in Erie 
during the week, it having sold at 18% and 
down to 164, closing at 18}. The price of 
this stock has been favorably influenced 
by a declaration made to the English share- 
holders By Sir Edward Watkin, since his 
return to London, that he has confidence in 
the present management of the road and 
that means have been taken to secure an 
efficient control for the English owners. 
There is just a gleam of comfort in this ex- 
pression of confidence on the part of Sir 
Edward Watkin; but itis doubtfal if he 
or any other holderof Erieshares will live 
long enough to see a dividend paid on 
them. 

Election week has interfered to.a consid- 
erable extent with the course of trade; but 
there has been a rather active business in 
all departments, and especially in dry goods, 
for the season. 

Mr. Henry Tyson, of Baltimore, was last 
week appointed permanent receiver of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad by Judge 
Bond, of the United States Circuit Court, 
sitting at Richmond. 

The week opened on Monday without 
any essential change in prices, but the 
markets were generally dull. 

Money was in better supply than at the 
close on Saturday, the rates on call loans 
to the brokers being 8 to 84 per cent. on 
miscellaneous securities. Discounts are 6 
to 7 per cent. for short-time first-class 
business paper. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 30TH, 1875. 
Offered. Asked. 





America...... edteces ‘ivcelee 157 
American Exchange.......114 116 
Central National.......... _ 101 
Chatham........ eo cadseded 135 _ 
Chemical . 20 cccccceccess 1600 -_ 
City...... pene --300 _ 
Commerce 123 — 
Continental. .. Lecghe a 90 
Fourth National .......... 8 —e 
‘American. .....-.. _ * 
Importers’ and Traders’.. — 200 


- 8 
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SING oss gins aduesasn 143 
Merchants’...............- 22 128 
Merchants’ Exchange. .....1031¢ 166 
be EOS ee ome: 107g 
New YOUR... ocscasusacsaes 133 
N. Y. National — 10134 10% 
EOPEss cece Ovccceewegecse cs 40 
RMOUGM. Sia ceca duende tens 99 100 
Republic... erer-ee 90 
Shoe and Leather......... _ 1524 
SG, NIGNOMES. os. cote vss: 100 _ 








FISK a HATCH, 


No. 5 nana’ 1st ae YORK, 


U..8 Government B Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts, to suit all classes of investors and 
institutions and for immediate delivery, and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds fot 
Registered, collection of interest, ete., at 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Coupons aod American and Foreign Coin 
bought and sold. Approved deposit ac- 
counts received. ISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 
Particular attention given to Coupon Real Estate 
Mort es, without cost to the lender. 
Semegenese: Any of the Banks or Bankers of Indi- 


an: 
Theres National Bank, Norwich, Conn. 
ha tl York rk Correspondent: Importers’ and Traders’ 
ona Bani 


A —DEFAULTED RAILROAD BONDS 
e bought and sold by the old, established 
tock and = House of 
ALBERT H NICOLAY &CO 
No. 43 Pine Street, New York. 
DEPOSITORS IN PREM AN’S SAVINGS 
BANK can collect First Dividend 
A LH RRIS, 


Banker ons Dealer in Government Securiti ies, 
Gold, Silver, Foreign Exchange, Bonds, etc., 
8 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


THE $50,000 BONANZA 
$5 to $50 si eee 
READ 


free. Address PENDLETON 
Bankers, 65 Wall Street, New York. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
EXPLAIN NG THE 


10 Per Cent. lowa Mortgages. 


Guaranteed by the Iowa Loan and Trust Co. 
Negotiated by HARE H. HAYDEN. 
No. cnpobanens: a. Y¥. 


Ene OR | 

Cc IP Sy LAR how $ 

TO $500 in veenee” 

pads Privi tleses has 
aes will pay La 
fits. ae om a 


Fro * 

on Margins, By 
Six Per Ceunt., allowed 
on deposits subject to 
sight draft. 


Packwalter, & Co., Bankers d ps 
10 Wall Street. New York.  P.-O. Box fait, 


TWELVE PER CENT. NET. 
MERRICK & MORRISON, 
Attorneys-at-Law and Loan Agents, Minneapolis, 
Minn. ans oo on long time, on choice city 
pro y. first mo: e, so asto net lender ten per 
cent. semi-annual interest. Taxes paid, rents col- 
lected, etc. We have some excellent deuliaptnas 
now on file for loans. All inquiries answered 

promptly. 


WEST & ANDERSON, 
ARCHITECTS, 


No. 14 Park Place, New York, 
+ at new designs and estimates for Churches, Ho- 
Cottages, 











Corner Bond St., 




















$10 to $5005 leads to. fortune. seyomen 


book, explaini eve! rg 
and copy of the Wall Street Review SEN NT FREE. a 


SOHN HICKLING & CO. Sy 
Brokers, 72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FOR SALE, fill each#15 down ana #8 
monthly for balance—within a short distance of city 


a with are! trains and cheap fare. Send for 
circular. OWN, 142 La Salle St., Chicago, Ml, 


$50 TO $10,000 


has been invested in Stock Privileges and paid 


900 cet. PROFIT. 


“ How to Do It,” a Book on Wall Street, sent free. 


TUMBRIDGE & CO.,, 
Bankers and Brokers, 2 Wali Street, N. Y. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


While bonds and stocks are the Joothals of brokers 
the solid Lilinois and Missouri TEN PER CENTS 
annually at the American Exchange National 
New York) and our choice Kansas TWELVE bs 
— Rave asoe Je ‘ailed. No writy Fand. as Go. prompts 

pair absolute security as 
sens ae Rey 4 —— Bank. OF: fe ahoaye ad 
Have ened fe mg and t writ, a a has gee been 

vag address A ¥ oe 

Loan Avene, Sachncweiie. An -0 box 67, 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway _corner Cedar St. 


Cash Ca ital..,....... $408,000 we 
Cash Surplus..........1,039,954 83 
Gross Assets, SN ee 

Jan. 1, 1875.......... $1,429,964 89 
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Commercial, 


COMMMERCIAL NOTES. 


—The total deposits in the savings banks 
of Rhode Island on the Ist of last January 
amounted to $48,771,501, and the number 
of depositors was 98,359, of whom 18,521 
had over $1,000, 14,884 over $500 and un- 
der $1,000, and 69,954 depositors had less 
than $500each. ‘The average to each de- 
positor was $495, and more than $188 per 
head for the total population of the state. 

—The following figures give the annual 
importation of tea and coffee into the 


United States for the last six fiscal years: 
Year. Tea, Cwts. Coffee, Owts. Sugar, Owts. 


IBD ...0.06 eves 423,293 2,100,429 10,358,682 
2,839,305 10,617,464 
2,667,910 13,011,561 
2,618,699 12,983,253 
2,636,354 14,216,683 
2,874,740 15,141,268 





—The City of New York has al-eady 
recovered from the estate of James Watson 
$648,491 of the spoils of the Ring thieves. 
This is certainly encouraging, and it is to 
be hoped that the suits pending against 
Tweed will help him to disgorge some of 
his ill-gotien gains. 

—The total debt of the city of Brook- 
lyn, in this state, Sept. ist, 1875, including 
its proportion of the debt of Kings County, 
is set down at $42,828,250.80. The assets 
of the city are $23,116,575.27, leaving a 
net city debt of $19,711,675.63. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tne week before election is generally a 
dull one in the dry-goods trade, and the 
past week has been no exception to the 
tule. There is less excitement than at the 
time of a presidential election; but the in- 
terests at stake at this time are of special 
importance to business men and every- 
body tries to be at home on election day 
now. It would bea great convenience to 
our merchanis if all of our elections took 
place a month later, when they could bet- 
ter afford to give up a day or two to their 
political duties; but as it is they must sacri- 
fice either their business or their politics, 
and in most cases it is the business that has 
to suffer. 

The transactions of the week have been 
ona more moderate scale than for some 
time past, and the only great ‘‘ drive’’ of the 
week was another one in prints by H. 
B, Claflin & Co., who in the early part 
of the week offered a large line of Sprague’s 
goods at the extreme price of 5% net, 60 
days, or 10 days with 2 per cent. discount. 
The goods consisted of light-ground fan- 
cies and medium styles, but mainly of the 
former, and were rapidly disposed of. This 
salé marks the lowest point at which stand- 
ard prints have ever been sold, and may 
be regarded as absolutely hard-pan and a 
new point of departure. 

The low rates at which cotton goods 
have been selling have very naturally ex- 
cited the attention of foreign purchasers 
and created anticipations of an export trade 
to Europe. If such prices cou!d be main- 
tained, there would be no doubt about 
Europe drawing a supply of cotton fabrics 
from this side; but goods cannot be manu- 
factured ata loss merely for tha pleasure 
of sending them to Europe. That we sball 
in due course of time be exporters of 
cheap cotton fabrics to England and Ger- 
many there is not the least reason to doubt; 
but the time has not yet come for such a 
reversal of the course of trade. One com- 
mercial paper has recommended that a 
drawback be paid by our Government on 
American cottons, to encourage exports. 
But there can be no drawback where there 
are no duties, and nearly all the articles 
used im the manufacture of our cotton 
goods are either of domestic production or 
imported free of duty. Whenever we can 
manufacture goods cheaper and better than 
they do in Europe, then they will be ex- 
ported to foreign markets, without any 
forcing; and until we can we must be 
satisfied with supplying the home de- 
mand, which is more than we can do at 
present. We are now paying a good many 
millions of dollars yexrly to France for 
mere style in cotton goods, and calicoes 
may be seen lying on the same counters in 
our great dry-goods stores, not very differ- 
ent in material value, which differ in price 
full five hundred per cent. It is the 
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elegance, the superior taste, the artistic 
designs of French calicoes which impart to 
them a value in ladies’ eyes which our own 
calicoes do not possess, and it should be the 
aim of our manufacturers to compete with 
French producers ia such things. Unless 
they do they cannot hope to compete with 
them either in our own or in foreign 
markets. 

But among the encournging signs of an 
export trade are the statements of three 
manufacturers in Massachusetts that each 
of them had recently made the first sale of 
cotton goods for export; and we hear of 
one commission house having sold, 
week, 4,500 cases of bleached and brown 
sheetings for shipment to England. 

For the first nive months of the present 
year the trade returns exhibit au increase 
of a hundred and forty millions of francs 
in French exports, and in th!s country we 
pay rather more than our share of tbis ir- 
crease. We ought not to import a dollar’s 
worth of cotton fabrics from any country; 
but we shall continue to do so for a good 
many years tocome. Our importations of 
cotton goods during the present year at 
this port amounted to near $15,000,000. 

The demand for brown sheetings and 
shirtings bas been only moderate during the 
week; but prices are well maintained for the 
favorite makes of heavy standards and fine 
qualities. The market is not only firm, 
but an advance is not unlikely to take 
place. 

Bleached sheetings and sbirtings are in 
rather better demand, with more active 
sales of fine and medium shirtings. 

Print-cloths are steady; but prices are 
80 low that any decline is hardly to be an- 
ticipated. 

Prints have continued to decline in price 
and the temptation to purchasers is almost 
irresistible; but the demand is not very 
active, even for the most popular styles. 
The reduction of Washington fancies and 
plaids to 74 cts. and robes to 84 cts. toward 
the end of the week caused some move- 
ment among buyers. 

Ginghams have continued in good de- 
mand for the favorite styles; but the sales 
have fallen off in these goods, as in all 
others, 

Cotton flannels are still in good demand. 
The agents, as well as the jobbers, have been 
rather agreeably disappointed at the large 
sales of these goods. Prices remain with- 
out essential change. 

In other descriptions of cotton goods—in 
cambrics, jaconets, stripes apd checks, 
denims and ticks—the market is very quiet 
and without change. 

Worsted dress goods are in very good 
demand, with lively sales at steady prices. 

Hosiery is in irregular demand, with 
well-maintained prices for fancy knit 
goods—nubias, cardigan jackets, and 
scarfs; but shirts and drawers are selling 
less freely. 

The demand for most descriptions of 
woolen fabrics is very light. Possibly the 
warm weather of the past few days may 
have had some depressing influence upon 
the trade in woolens; but, whatever the 
cause may be, it is certain that trade is 
light and prices are only steady. 

Cloths and overcoatings are in fair de- 
mand and in some instances the supply in 
first hands has been largely reduced. 

Repellants are in good demand, while 
the stock in first hands of desirable styles 
is said to be small. Of less desirablestyles 
there is an abundant supply and prices are 
wesker. 

Cassimeres are in light demand and only 
the favorite styles are selling to any extent. 
Even tbe choice styles are taken in small 
lots to make up assortments. 

Kentucky jeans are generally inactive; 
but there is a fairly active demand for 
some of the best makes. 

Flannels are in rather moderate demand 
and the sales are only to meet the current 
wants of trade at steady prices. 

Blankets are selling moderately at steady 
prices. The demand is only for small lots 
to make up assortments. 

Foreign goods are in less demand, the 
principal transacfions being in specialties 
adapted to the season. The most active 
movements are in dress goods—for cash- 
merts, alpacas, mohairs, and merinos. 
There is a fair demand for empress cloths 
ja blacks and colors, Black silks of low 





and medium grades are in good demand 
and silk velvets are selling more freely. 
Cotton velvets of fine qualities and bleck 
patent finish are in more active demand. 
The market is well supplied with all 
descriptions of seasonable foreign goods 
and prices are barely steady. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THB 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, Nov. 1, 1875. 
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Feather oP at Re 
FRINCES, 


Titan and Mohair Braids, 
Ribbons, Velvets, and Ties. 


Large Aesortment at Attractive 
Priees. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


879 Broadway, New Yor. 
Mail Orders Promptly Executed, 
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NOVELTIES 
AT RETAIL. 


AT Stovall 


ARE OFFERING A LARGE AND EXTENSIVE 
ASSORTMENT OF 

READY-MADE SUITS 
IN ALL THE POPULAR AND SEASONABLE 
FABRICS AT EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE 
PRICES. 

BLACK SILK SUITS, VERY STYLISHLY 
TRIMMED AND EXCELLENTLY MADE, AT $40, 
$45, and $50 each, upward. 

SERGE AND DIAGONAL SUITS, VERY 
HANDSOME, $10, $12, and $14 each. 

BLACK CASHMERE SUITS, VERY FINE 
AND BEAUTIFULLY MADE, FROM $20 each, up. 


A LARGE INVOICE OF PARIS-MADE 

BLACK CASHMERE POLONAISES, 
RICHLY EMBROIDERED WITH SILK AND JET, 
from $15 each up. ONE-HALF THE PRICES OF 
LAST YEAR. 


A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF PARIS AND 
BERLIN VELVET, SILK. MATELASSE, AND 
CLOTH CLOAKS, SACQUES, Etc. PRICES 
EXTREMELY LOW. 

THEY HAVE ALSO OPENED AN INVOICE OF 


PARIS TRIMMED HATS, 
FROM VIROT AND OTHER CELEBRATED MO- 
DISTES. 
ON A SEPARATE COUNTER THRY ARE OF- 
FERING A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
TRIMMED HATS, FRESH GOODS, AT $10 
each ; cheap at $15. 
ALARGE VARIETY OF MILLINERY GOODS 
INCLUDING FEATHERS, FLOWERS, etc. 
1 CASE REAL INDIA 
CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, 
NEW AND HANDSOME DESIGNS AND COLORS. 
2 CASES PARIS QUALITY IMITATION INDIA 
SHAWLS, PURCHASED AT A GREAT SAC- 
RIFICE, WHICH WILL BE OFFERED AT A 
SLIGHT ADVANCE ON THEIR COST. DECID- 
ED BARGAINS, 





AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 
MISSES’ SUITS ARD BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
EXCEEDINGLY CHEAP 


GREAT BARGAINS W WILL BE OFFERED IN 
THE RICHEST AND MOST COSTLY 
Laces and Lace Goods. 


THE ABOVE WILL BE EXHIBITED ON THE 
SECOND STORY, EASILY ACCESSIBLE BY 
THREE ELEVATORS. 





Broadway, Fourth. Aversa, Ninth and Tenth 
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Bi 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y, 


alance of an _importer’s stock to be retailed 
PRA mem rices. We have purchased a tremendous 
ateck of goods this week at prices that will enable us 
to offer our friends and the oven Dress Goods, Silks, 
Shaws, Ladies’ Suits and Cloaks, Ladies’ and Gent’s 
Furnishing Goods at 25 per cent. less than former 


rices. 
DRESS CGooDs. 
100 pigces Striped Silk Poplin at 37}c., recently sold 


lish Serges at 25c., former price 37c. 
gensce ‘gazilsh Hair Suitings at 25e., former price 40c 
9 cases Knickerbocker Suitings at 3ic., worth 50c. 
1 case Scotch Plaids at 20e., former price dlc, 
3 cases, very fine quality, at Blc., d74e., and 6 

BLACK COoDs. 

4cases Black Alpaca at 25c., formerly sold at 37e. 
3 cases Black Alpaca at 8lc., 374. 


150 a Black Cashmere at 50e., formerly sold for 
c. 
100 pleces, much better quality, at 65c., 75c., and $1. 
BLACK AND COLORED SILKS. 
1 case good ‘on Black Gros-grain Silk at 9%0c., 
lease Caenmere de Lyon at $1.25, recently sold for 


5. 
Cashmere de France at $1.50, former price $2. 
Senses beautiful quality Striped Silk, 75c., former 


1.10. 
2 cases fay aM ate y Silk,in new shades, at $1, $1.25, and 
$1.50. 


SHAWLS. 
500 very handsome Striped Shawls at $1.50, $2.50, $3, 


300 Bake ind Paisley Long Shawls at $8, $11, 815, up- 
ward. 
LADIES’ SUITS. 


500 Poplin. Serge, Biack Alpaca, and Cashmere Suits 
t $9, 5. 


Ss hy $45, $50, $75, and upward 
eins Colored’ Silk Suits at $35, $45, “$50, and up- 
ard. 


“CLOAKS AND SACQUES. 
The greatest bipe and largest stock of Cloaks ever 
d at reta' 

300 paver Cloth Cloaks at $3.75, cost to make $6. 

200 Beaver Cloth Cloaks at $5, cost to make $8. 1», 

300 Moscow oe Cloaks, trimmed with fur, $ 
worth 

tely trimmed, at $14, $15, $18, and $20. 

100, elaition to the above goods we shal all offer Domes- 
tics and White Gouds, Flannels, Blankets, Cali- 
coes, Cloth, and Cassimeres, at agents’ prices. 

10 cases yardewide Musiin a 8e., ee vane? 12. 

6-4 Table Linen & 
ion as. Linen Napkins, 50c., "es Tee, $1 per doz., up- 


4 enks bawy twilled red and blue Flannel, 25¢., worth 
600 pair “All-woo! Blankets at $2.25, $2.75, $3, $5, and up- 
jen ¢ Calicoes at 6c., recently sold at 7 

ese Sagara tua tu Bead 

bt) pieces “Cotton and Wool Cassimere at 3ic., 87}4¢. 

% gheeen ‘All-woo) Cassimere at 50c., 75c., and $1. 
WALLER & McSORLEY, 

45 Grand street, near Bowery, New Yorks 
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eon a Goods 
Popular Prices. 


BLACK CASHMERES, 
MERINOS, 


HENRIETTA CLOTH, BOMBAZINES, EMPRESS, 
BIARRITZ, SERGES, "CAMEL'S HAIR, TAMISE 
CLOTH, DRAP D'ETE, MNT LEANTINES, AL- 
PACAS, MOHAIRS, ETc 


Black Silks at a Great Reduction. 


Novelties in SHAWLS and CLOAKINGS. Ready- 
made SUITS, OVERGARMEN rs and BONNETS. 


Special from Auction. 


50 pieces Lupin’s BOMBAZINES at $1; worth $1.50. 
0) pieces HENRIETTA CLOTH, silk warp, at $1; 
wo 


Jackson’s 


MOURNING STORE, 
729 Broadway, cor. Waverly Place. 


KID CLOVES 


A SPECIALTY AT 


HARRIS BROTHERS, 


877 Broadway, bet. 18th & 19th Sts. 


HARRIS’S SEAMLESS and HARRIS’S VICTORIA 
KID GLOVES, for Gents, Ladies, Misses, and Chil- 
dren, in 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 Buttons. 


Prices and Quality Unsurpassed. 
AT | WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Neill& Go. 


327 and 329 Sixth Avenue and 103 
West Twentieth Street, 
WILL OFFER ON 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER Ist, 
AND ALL THIS WEEK, 


THEIR IMMENSE STOCK 


MILLINERY GooDs 
AND SILK GOODS, 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
TRIMMED HATS. 


ENGLISH ROUND HATS AND BONNETS. 
Trimmed Hats, $7 FF reduced to $5 & 50 














oe B a 1% 
.. © £; “ «5 
FELT HATS. 


ill offer on MONDAY, November Ist, 
1,000 dosen of the finest quality of Felt Hats, in all 
the newest shapes and shades. ce T6c.; worth $1.25. 
= £4 AGK, DRAB, GREEN, PRUNE, BRO , and 
=C 
BARGAINS IN 


SASH RIBBON 


B. — 8-inch, 80c. and 90c., warranted 5. silk; all 
shades 
7-inch Roman, all silk, $1.25; formerly sold for $1.75. 
8-inch Roman, all silk, $1.50; formerly sold for $2.50, 


BONNET ‘ RIBBONS 


all the new — shades. 
All silk, 5. 7, 9, and 12, at 12c., 1 " 
109 cartons, No. 12, black, at 20e.; all silk. 
10 cartons, No. 16, black, ‘ 25¢. 3 all silk. 
Soft Silk for Bonnet Trimmi ngs. 


SILK VELVETS. 
leces Black Silk Velvet, at $1.50; reduced from 
is J pieces Black Silk Mea ety “4 worth $2.25. 
2 oO 


100 pieces from $2, 
Colored Velvet, from $1.50, $1.75, $1.98, $2.24, $2.75, $3, 


$3.24, comprising seal brown, RAV blue, bottle green, 
prune, and all the new shades for dress trimmings. 


FLOWERS AND FEATHERS. 
Over Sa00Gartons of Fancy Feathers and Ostrich 
-. $1, $1.25, to $15. 





Black and colored, iRe..; 
Wings from 10c. to 

19) dozen Blue Birds, fe. 
109 dozen Red Birds, 

60 dozen Merle Birds, Mit 70; worth $6. 


FLOWERS. 


Montures and Roses, in Cardinal and Scarlet. 


Y 
LACES, 
Bought at a Great Sacrifice, a lot of 
BLACK GUIPURE LACES, 
BLACK THR@#@AD LACES, 
REAL VALENCIENNES JAC XE, and 
POINT LAC 


AR 

Also a lot of BLACK GUIPURE CAPES at one- 
third their original value. 

Novelties in MADE-UP LACE GOODS—SLEEVE- 
LESS JACKETS, LACE 'TIES and BOWS, oo 
DREN’S CAPS in SILK, LACE, and VELVE The 
Largest and — Stock of RUFFLINGS in the 


EMBROIDERIES 


IN Ake L KIN 
A DIkG AND GENTS SCARFS. 
INDSOR TIBS, in all New Shades. 
6,000 pat. Of Brocade Ties tes at Se. worth 50e. 


KID GLOVES. 


1,900 dozen in Drab and Brown, $1.08; every pair war- 
ranted. 2,3,4,5, and 6 Buttons in all’ shades. 














Calland examine our immense stock of MILLI- 
NERY ¥ Le opel — SILK GOODS, which is .the 
largest in the c 


H. O'Neill & Co., 


327 and 32) Sixth Ave. and 103 W. 20th St. 


~  BROOK’S 


PRIZE MEDAL 


‘SPOOL COTTON. 


SOLE AGENTS, 


















NAghS MAGES MMGTE MACH Mt ral 


MACY’S 


MACY’ 


MACY’ MACY’S 
MACY’ our counffy friends or- MACY’S 

CY’S dering from this establishment (by MACY’S 
MACY’S catalogue or otherwise) we guar- re 





MACY’ any other house in Now York. ACY 
- 

MACY’ e refund the money orex- MACY 
MAC : sre, tne goods (as may be de- MACY”. 
MACY when satisfaction is not MACY'S 
MACY’ MACY'S 


MACY” "per contonn sent free to any wAgr: 


MA 
MACY’S' 8 Orders ail MACY’S 
MACY'S with sroctal mT attended to 4 MAC 


*s 


macys cr 

CY’S MACY’S 

mache 1 Qur Goods are are ALL FIRST mAgT 

MAGES cx on waste 
Goods ar are sold at the M 

MACY’ MA Y’s 

wat LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. Aer e 





MACY’S £#-Our Goods (forei MACY'S 
MACY’S mostly of our own alpenee - n° MACY'S 





MACY'S [9 LATES macys 
, T NOVELTI " £ 
MATS Seek? | ove ee crs 
MACY’s MACY 





MACY’S ¢#> Our establishment is the MACY'S 
MACY'S LA MACY’s 

MACYS LAR RGEST of the kind in AMER- MACY'S 
MACY’S MACY's 


MACY sa full 
- ACY’ 8 8 minLiNny GOODS, Whit a o MAGES 


M : LA ; OY’s 
MACY’S STOCK IN AMHRICA), LACES, MACY’S 
} IDERIES, HOSieRY, UN- MACY'S 

’ 


MACY’S Ladies’, 
MAgyS Made-up Under-Clothing; Gents’ waar, 
ACCY'S shing Yo all Wore. MACY’ 


0 
MACY'S TIONERY, TOILET Articles, Per- 
MA cy ’S famery, pers Goods and d JEW. ree 
MACY'S = ra aoees, 3 ye Games MACY’ 


. Children’s ‘BOOTS Sand SHOES—a MACY’ 
MACY’S new pair given for all that rip or r MACY’ 


DNPNNQALRANRNRARRND 








MACY’ : MACY’ 
tie =, Bist 
SY’S LAFORGE 2Button KID ; 
MACY'S GLOVES, 9 cents a_pair, war. ACY’ 
MACY'S ranted, which means that we give MACY’ 
mag ’S a new pair for all that rip or ar MACY: 
Mt ACY" inputtingon. cre 
{ACY M 
MACY" R. H. ACY & CO., ms MACT’ 
acy’s 14th St. and Sixth Ave., macy’ 
MACY'S Macy’ 
: ney 
mAgYS NEW YORK. MACY" 
MACY'S MACY’S MACY’S MA MACY’ 
MACY’S MACYS MACY’S MACY'S MACY’S 





LACE 


CURTAINS, etc. 
SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nos. 183 and 185 6th_Ave., one door below 13th St. 
New York, 





; having made immense purchases at the recent 


GREAT BANKRUPT SALES, 


will offer this week an entire — stock at re- 
tail, comprising the most co anple varied, and 
largest assortment ever offered in this city. at 
PRICES LOWER than gold gold cgst of importation. 
NOTTINGHAM LACE CURTAINS, from $1.0 per 
ry 


GUIPURE LACE CURTAINS, from $ per pair. 
me LACE CURTALNS, from $10 to the finest 


OAINDOW SHADES AND HOLLANDS in great 
EMBROIDERED PIANO AND TABLE COVERS. 


Pau lines i 
REPS, CRETO: AzD., be By Nt 


FRINGES, "aLMPS 
CORN 


CARPETS. 


OIL-CLOTH 
500 rolls TAPESTRY CARPET: at $1—worth $1.25. 
Just out of bond an extensive assortment of THE 
OST SUrERS ag Tr 
AXMINS LVETS, 











ODY BRUSSEL: 
BODY BRU: SELS, vate. 
INGRAINS AND THERE rire LOWER THAN 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS, all 


W.& J.SLOANE 


are offering a large and splendid collection of 


NEW CARPETINGS, 


just landed, consisting of 


RICH AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, REAL 
INDIAN, PERSIAN, SMYRNA, BER- 
LIN, AND HOLLAND 


CARPETS, 


be rich, bright colorings and n a great variety of 
sizes. 


FRENCH MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
ROYAL WILTONS, 
VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS AND TAPESTRIES 


in novel shadings and at greAtly reduced prices. 


A large assortment of 


AMERICAN MOQUETTS; 


Pr new and magnificent patterns, designed expressly 
or parlors, dining-rooms, libraries, halls, and stairs, 
with borders to > which won See durability are = 
ranted superior fdesirabie p 
cial attention Invited t to parse Tine of —— pat- 
terns of the best tay 2 y. — fresh goods, 
ata great 
Extra ee En Am on roles, the, Three-ply Tapes- 
try, Ingra d extra Su Two-ply Carpets, Rugs, 


Mats, — 
CORTICINE, 
the new PATENT FLOOR COVERING ble for 
‘RESTA TAURANTS, and 


CES, 
clean, thor- 
dura- 








StHAMSHIPS. It ‘is warm 
oughly damp-proof, aeten one and “ot great 














Exposed to the Weather 


Should have one of our long and 
heavy Over Coats. Now in stock 
an immense variety of 


ULSTERS, 


The last named is entirely new, 
very popular, and combines, with 
many new features, great advanta- 
ges over any Coat of its class yet 
introduced. 


The Creedmoor, Dollymount and 
Wimbledon are secured by letters 
of registration in the Patent Office 
at Washington. 


t# Prices and samples by mail on 
application to Box 2256, P.O., N.Y. 


BROADWAY & GRAND STREET. 
BROADWAY & WARREN STREET. /i 




























EVERY MAN 


CREEDMOORS, 
DOLLYMOUNTS, 
WIMBLEDONS. 























DEVLINECO, 














398, 400 & 402 BOWERY, N. Y. 





TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER & CO. 
CLOTHIERS 







Gent's and Children’s Fashionable 
Clothing Ready Made and to order. 

No House Can, No House Shall 
give a Better Article for the 


EY 

















CHENEY B 
BLACK AND COLORED GROS-GRAIN SILKS. 


Our Fall production of these well-known goods has been mostly delivered to the trade, avd 
may be found in the fashionable shades of seal-brown, navy blue, dark green, plum, modes, etc., 
As heretofore, we warrant the durability of both 
the fabric and colors, confident that there are no dress goods offered that for the pricé giy6 so 
good a combination of beauty and durability. They are found to harmonize admirably with 
other goods in the dresses of mixed material now in vogue; and, made up in costumes of the 
silk alone, their modest demi-lustrous character specially fits them for street and church wear— 
places in which the more lustrous silks often seem too obtrusive. 

As other silks are often soid as “‘ American’’ on the reputation of our make, buyers should 





at the leading retailers of our principal cities. 


specially ask for ‘* Cheney's Silks.” 

















OTHER 





CHENEY BROTHERS. 





THREE PAIR 


Best Kid Gloves = rf .75, any color or size. Single 
pair sent postpaid 
Also a Pan ahowicinl stock of Ladies’ 
Onderwear, ss Trimmings, and Millinery Goods, 
Send Stamp for Samples and Price-iist. 


TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 EICHTH AVENUE, 


Between 27th and 28th Sts., 









FURS. 


An Extensive Assortment of ree Furs, including 
Seal Sacques, Muffs, an 

Mink, Ermine, Alaska Sable, Black Marten, and 
Lynx Sets, all of our own manufacture, at exceed- 


=oeee prices. 
ssent per Express, C.0.D., with Giizllcs 7€ CX 
awination before acceptance. “Bend for Price-li. . 


New lew York City. 





MISFIT CARPE'r'S. 


Euglish Brussels. TON , and STREE n Carpets, Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the old 


FT nol OW Yor' 


112 FULTO 


JAMES MCCREERY & CO, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 


SILKS! SILKS! SILKS! 
pact pee SILKS, 
E GREEN, SEAL BROWN, AND 
NY OE SIGE $1.50; reduced from $1.85. 
RLACK SILKS. 
“ CACHEMIRE SUBLIME DB NOVI.” 


Warranted to Wear. 

As we are the sole importers of this beautiful fabric, 
we would respectfully caution the public and our 
customers against imitations. Sole Agents in the 
United States for the 

‘“WIDOW JOUVIN KID GLOVES.” 

All the Fall and Winter Shades. 








JOHN R. TERRY, 
IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER, AND DEALER IN 


HATS AND FURS 


OF ocd DESCRIPTION. 

Cope Mises: . and Ch PUhiideen's Hats, acl aga 
LADIES’ RIDING, mre: and PROMENADE 
FANCY FU RS, 

Seal and sate Gloves, Caps, Muf- 

Co 
865 BROADWAY, 
Between 17th and 19th Streets, New York. 






















"SIDE ENTRANCE, 
The Parisi Flower G0,, 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their stock of all 


“THE LATEST bap depen 2 


in Rich FRENCH PLOW Ene BRIDAL SETS 





VAILS, OSTRICH and NCY FEAT RRS 
RAL GARNITURES tor WEDDING and EVEN- 
ING COSTUMES. 





rep BOUQUETS 


LEAF-PLANTS AND PERFUMED 
A SPECIALTY. 
To the Trade and Institutions a LAberal Discount. 


The Parisian Flower Company, 
a0 BAUI FOURTEENTH WEREBE, 
Four doors west of University Place, New York. 


|, LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor, 













. oe aa ie ig 































































































for Crushed and Cut Loaf,the market closing firm, 
with rather a hardening tendency. Raw Sugars.— 
The market is quiet; but eve is a pretty good de- 
mand for the refining 

YRUPS.—Low grades of ‘Molasses Syrups continue 
quiet and prices are still in buyers’ favor. Sugar 
grades are in rather better demand, more especially 
for the finest, the production of which is about taken 
up. at steady values, 

ICE.—We have nothing new to report in Carolina. 
The market here,as well as in the South, is firm; 
but the demand is light. East India grades are dull 
for home use, but in fair demand for nate er indeed, 
Carolina Rice is so low that East India grades are 
practically driven out of our home market. 

TEAS.—The whole market, except for Oolongs. is 
very dull and prices are in buyers’ favor. Japansare 
about steady. Oolongs are strong and are higher. 
Green.—The auction sales of this week were light; 
but prices are lower. Pingsueys are quiet. 


GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTOUFFS.—Fiour, etec—Our market for 
Flour has been quite active for sound Old Wheat 
Flours and very dull for New Wheat, either sound or 
unsound. Rye Flour has been offered quite freely 
ana is easier. Buckwheat Flour is lower and the 
market closed quite depressed. Oat Meal is steady. 
Corn Mea! has declined under liberal arrivals. 

4 UtLDING MATERILALS.—Brick.—We quote : 
* e $2.50@$%3; Jersey, Hess; Long Island, S, 
; river, $4.50@$5.50: Haverstra a 3 $5.5 ~ 
Croton.—Brown. $11@$12 ; Dark, $12@$13 ; Red. sigs; 
Phi'adelphia, $28@$30; Baltimo: ot 52. ar 
rices, delivery included, $2@$3 higher. Cement.— 
e quote from pier and yard, according to brand, as 
follows: Portland, $3.5°@%4.35; Roman, $3.5)?$4: 5; 
Keene, $8.50 for coarse and $12@$12.50 for fine. 
Glass.—The demand for French Window is not partic- 
ularly active. Real good parcels, free of stain and 
sweat, are scarce and are rather in sellers’ favor. 
American is steady but slow of ae: Hardware.— 
The demand from all quarters has n_moderaie. 
Holders, as a rule, are firm; but ow, is little or no 
prcecsre to realize. Lime.—We quote State at Tic. ® 
bl. for Common and $1.25 do. for Finishing; Rock- 
lana. $i ® bb). for Common and $1.50 do. for Finishing. 
Yard prices, apy g included, 25c. ® bbl. additional. 
Lath.—$1.45@$31.50 M.. the market closing firm at 
latter price. ma —Eastern Svruce is in good de- 
mand and higher. White Pine.—We quote random 
cargoes at $!8@$2) ® M.; ordered cargoes, $22@F24 do. ; 
Green ! ‘looring Boards, "su@s? 5 do.; and Dry do. do., 


@F27 A 

CATTL z MARKET.—With alimited demand for 
Beef Catt'e and the stock composed chiefly of in- 
ferior grades, the course of the market has been 
downwa the dectine being about one cent ® B. 
oes of choice Cattle, however, have remained 

t previous rrvmes. e quottions ranged from 

tee @ ADie. for strictly prime iy ag dy) genie ad 
for choice Kentucky. to dress 57@58 to the gross 
ewt.; poor to good Natives, 8\ Sixe, ‘to dress 55 @ 57 
Ibs.; and Texas and Cherokee, 6%@8e., to dress 
54@55 Ibs. The demand for Milch Cows is limited. 
The quotation is $40@70, Calf include '. Grass-fed 
Calves were in fair demand at $5.50@12.50 and Milk- 
fed at 7K@9\c. #@ ®. Sheepand Lambs were dull at 
5ka@be. ® &. for the former and 6«@7e. for the 
later. Dressed Hogs were steady at 9X@l(%e. The 
receipts for the week are 10.773 Beef Cattle, §7 Milch 
Cows, 2, on Ca'ves, 27,827 Sheep, and 34,603 Hogs. 

COTTON.—The market for “ spot” ean our last 
has been gules but prices have advanced three-six- 
teenths ofacent. The sales comprise 3,062 bales. of 
which 400 were taken for export, 1,890 for spinnir 
and772 on speculation. There hasbeen only a mo 
erate demand for future de'ivery since our last, at a 
decline of seven-thirty-seconis of a cent on all 
months except October, whch has advanced one- 
eizhth ofa cent. The sales aggregate 68. 300 bales, at 
13 2-16@14 9-16 cents—hrsis Low Middline—l4 3-3 @l4 
9-16c. for Oct~ber, UROL. for November, 13 
5 B-2c. for December, 13 3-16@13 7-16c. 1or January, 

F-18@13 7-16c. for February, 13 15-32@13 13-16c. for 
is ch, 13 21-22@14c. for April, 13 27-32@14c. for May, 
N@ls 1 “160. for June, and 14 15-32e: for August. 

HIDE ND LEATHER.—Hides.—_The demand 
from the tiene is light, but prices are steady. Leath- 
er.—Hemlock Sole is in moderate demand, but the 
market closes steady. Cropis active and prices are 





r 
castle do., $6 $7; Seotch do., pt $7; do. Steam $6; 
Provincial, $4.50@$5, currency ; Fennsy{vaniay West! 
morelend and West V ae Gas $6.75; Cu riand 
Sof $5.75@6; and Anthracite, $°.25@$6.50, by the car- 
rugs.—There has been a movement in Oil Annis, 
ut in other descriptions of goods the market is sale. 
Gunny Cioth.—India is Gall and nominal. Dome 
Bacon i Wea Gunny es. —We note sales ataé, 
e quote North River Shipping, 65 cents; 
a eexiitien © 1@1.05; Clover, 5270 cts.; and Sait. —— 
6) cts. There isa better demand for both Long 
Short Rye Straw, and, with a light eg © and irafted 
ariivals, prices have advanced 1 and low- 
er. We quote Long Rye, % cts. on; Short do., 70@75 
t cts. : and Oat, 50@60 cts.—cash. 
METALS .—Copper.—Ingot still dull. Iron.—Seotch 
Pig is no lower. American Pig is neglected and prices 
are weak. Scrap iron is quiet. Lead.—Foreign dull 
and nominal. Domestic is dulland lower. Tin.—Pi, 
is slow of sale —_ ge buyers’ favor. Zine isin goo 


demand — hi Aaoy: 
OILS A AVAL ome. —Linseed is quiet. 
jperm. seks is quiet. Tanners’.—Bark and Straits 


are firm and in good demand. "Lara. —Prime Winter 
«8 in fair demand at steady prices. Tallow ae in Hight 


stock and nominal. Naval Stores.—Spirits Turpen 
Pitch te dul demand at steady prices. Tar is quiet. 
ch is 


ROVISIONS.—Leading Hog products have ruled 
aalet. with no material change in prices. Beef.—The 
demand is lim‘ted and market steady. 

e demand has been somewhat better 
this week t than last. The market closes firm. 


# WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO. 
DUCE MARKET. 


a3 ASHES.—There is no change in a of either 
; kird. The market is quiet. We quot A 
: Pots, first sorts, per » 
i Pearis. fi pi oe 
{ BEAN 













dull, i Peas are very quiet. Southern “Black. k- 
eye are dull and eons age We quo —_ . 







































Western, firkins, fair, in lines.. 
Western, firkins, poor........ .. 
Western, dairy, tubs, selected 
Western, dairy, tubs, good to 
Western, tubs, selected, ae 
Western, tubs, pane to prime 
Western, tubs, fairto good.. 
Western, tubs, poor to fair 
Roll Butter, good to prime. 
Roll Butter, fair to zood.. 23 @% 
anata SE.—The market has been very quiet durin 
ast week. Exporters have had few orders an 
—e lwants. There is conally @ a dull export business 
at this season, as the English markets are filled with 
Cheese of the Some make and from Holland and 





State Fa Satan to fair 


State — ry, fancy. 

State Farm Dai ry, good to prime 4 
State Farm Dairy) fa irto good...... @l 
Western Factory, Cheddar, fine fall.. .24@— 
Western Factory, Cheddar. g00d to prime... 11 @12 


Western Factory, fiat, fine fa 
Western Factory, flat, 2 zood to prime. 
Western Factory, flat, fair to good. 
Western Factory, poor to fair... 
Jobbing lots about ec. bighe 
DRIED FRUITS. a ed Apples have sold well; the 
business principally in State of last year’s crop. 
Prices have ruled very firmly and slightly in sellers’ 
favor. Peeled Peaches are quiet and unchanged, 
Unpeeled are very scarce and yl Soereien are 
niet. Plums are —- | pmconeha e quo 





Western Factory, Cheddar, to good..... a @10% 





















pples, State, =o popeeboselleamasoeandy a “11¥e@12 
Stace, 1 Se: Quarts powsnstgieaceeelles ll @ilys 
State, 1874, (recent eS 10K all% 
“ State, 187 arters..... 10 @l1 
bad Western. 4 Sin thcheahesk ces wanwes ahd 10 @ll 
° N. C., Sliced, extra choice............. 12%@15 
ri N. C., 1875, Sticed, prime............... ll @lly 
“ Southern, 1875, Sliced, fair......///222 9x@10 
oe Tennessee, 1875 Quarters. naten aaa 10\@ll 
Peaches, 1875. Peeled. fanoy....... 18 @® 
1875, Ga., Peeled. “prime 16 @18 
= 1875, Ga, ‘Peeled. fair to 13 @14 
* 1875, Ga., Peeled. poor...... 


os Unpeeted, 1875, Halves.. 
* Unpeeled, _ Quarters... 
Blackberries 1875, prim 
Cherries, 1875, prime 
Plums, sz, Sta 


Reapperrion. 1875, per Ib "130 @22 
GS.—The demand for fresh “Pegs ‘is better and 


prices fevor the seller. Limed are selling freely at 
unchanged prices. Receipts 6,956 mode We quote: 
Jersey and Penn., single — x4 @- 
acai ee @29 
Western. prime...... 2744@28 
Western, fair marks Q 
@2B 

26 46@2i 
prim @% 
Timed, Western, good MDs cnackiarite. 8 22 @2 

GREEN FRUIT.— Apples are dull and poster 


Pears are Jess ppente, ut are unchanzed. Grape 











are plenty and lower. Quinces are dull. Cranbermes 
- —_ and favor the buyer. We quote: 
AT ee setion, choice, per bbl..........+.. $3 25@ 3 50 
Winter varieties, prime, per bbl.. oe. 2 OFA 3 25 
Mixed pote. good. Per DD. .....ccccce. ++. 2 75@ 3 00 
ne BOGS, TRE, POF WI... 2 cccccccocccece 2 U@ 2 75 
vine 
yr good to prime, per bbl..........., 7 00@10 00 
eeer, good to prime, per bbl............ --- 50@ 80 
Cooking, per bbl pacvssoossececess noctay se... 3 00@ 3 50 
Sheldon, per bb! - 6 W@8 0 
Duchesse, per bb! --.50@80 
Rae. per 10 0013 00 
Galffornts per bbl....... 5 00@ 9 00 
ry eae per bo: 3 50@ 4 50 
elaware, per »... a . 1 
latawba, per Ib.. 1 % 
Diana, per Ib...... 6@ 7 
Isabella, per Ib.. 5 5@ 6 
Concord, per Ib....... os06OtascsceveseSeeecce 6@ 7 
nberries : 
ersey, clroiee, per bush. crates. . 30@— — 
Jereay, good to prime. r bush. erates. 2 @2@ 2 87 
Jersey, good to otess pe FOU....2- > 8 H0@ 9 50 
Cape Cod fancy, per Dbl........ 10 00@10 50 
Eastern, tancy, a _Seehetoagpaen 50 
—* good to prime, per si 25 





, on are dull at quotations. peas old 
ter than new. Chestnuts are in fair demand; yt 
State and Jersey Nuts are small and generally sell at 
the inside Sectatine. ckory Nuts are plenty and 














sell modera quote: 
Peanuts, "Virginia, Mr a cQanestsnncere 60@ 1 65 
Peanuts, Virginia, old....""...: 1 20@ 1 75 
Chestnuts, Southern, per bush . 450@ 5 00 
fickory ‘Shell barks er bush. ——— 
icko ell- S,per bush......... cece _ 

GREEN VEG og ‘ABLES We quote: oa 

bage, per +» 250@ 5 
Cabbage, Rea. per ‘itd: 3 00@ 5 0 
Caulifiower, per Dbl... 10@ 2 50 
Squash, Marrow, per ‘bb De 5 
Onions, White, per bbi. 2 0@ 2 50 
Onions, Yellow, per bbl. 1 500@ 1 75 
Onions, 3 ee » ice 1 0@ 1 4 
Turnips, Russia, . par be ispiieewenne @ 

ih Potatoes are ‘very “plenty and 


buyers havea slight advantage. Sweet Potatoes a 
wry eaty and are very little higher than the Round, 


e quo 
Barly on pee, per bes. soeee eovccccccceseces 
Peachblow. bulk, per bbl.... 
























Pw 
ply hy RY 
demand slack. 















quote 


thi. 








hi 
























A prime. 
Western. good oodte pein stecccccce 










































English Is.,N.—43 a—47 
—0 a— 





22 
“*— 2910 
—-l 
a— 1% 


—_ - 8% 
—25 a—26 
Saraines 4 bxs—i5 ua —lt 
-B a—2 

Maqperee:. Ith.—15 a—'5i) 


Dom..—N a—ll 
Vermicelli, Itl—15 a—i6 
Dom. —10 a—Il 
CANNED FRUI IT, Ere. 
Peaches,2 Bb # 
a2 


0 0350 





= 
a 


Pineapple, 2% 


Oz. 
Tomatoes, 2b 
GOB... cescce 16 a125 


GOB..00000. 165 a1% 


«ese, 200 8210 
Peas,2® @doz 150 0250 


dog... 168 4250 

GOB. cccccces 275 a800 
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_ there were great preparations. A!l the 
umbrellas were gotten together and closely 











‘Young and Od. 
A #&HORT PRAYER. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





Tue evening shadows had come at last, 
And as soon an the daylight fled 

Two weary feet went hurrying fast . 
Toward a litule trundle-bed. 


Dimpled shoulder ané cheek were pressed 
’Gainst the pillow, so snowy white, 

And, cuddled deep in the downy nest, 
The bird went into tbe night. 


Then Mamma leaned o'er and whispered low 
To the child of her hopes and cares: 
‘My dear little darling, don’t you know 
That you haven’t said your prayers ?’’ 


“I’m sleepy and tired,”’ the rogue replied, 
Called back from ais hurried flight. 

“Do you think God would care if [ only tried 
To say a short prayer to-night?” 


“Ob! no, indeed!” &> out of his bed 
He springs to the floor; and then 
The shortest prayer that he knew was said. 
‘Twas only one word—"* Amen !’’ 


Au! who shall say that the child's request 
Shall fali to the ground unheard, 

When the heart’s desire was thus expressed 
In a fitly-chosen word ? 


THEIR RAINY DAY. 





BY NELEN C. THORNE. 





‘lwo pairs of tright eyes, one of blue, 
the other of brown, opened suddenly. Two 
feet, belonging to the blue eyes, popped 
out of the little bed in the ‘east room’ 
und ran to the window. At the same time 
the feet b longing tothe brown eyes slid 
down from the tall ‘‘four-poster” in the 
“old room.” 

“Oh, diar! it rains,’ was the wail tbat 
sounded fron behind the dimity curtains 
in the east room; and ‘‘Oh, dear!” was the 
echo from somewhere behind the four. 
poster, 

‘*Now we can’t finish our oven up in 
the orchard.” 

‘*No, nor we can’t go to the big rockin 
tbe pasture; Dor~-nor—nothin’.” 

The two pairs of eyes came very slowly 
toward each other; and very round and 
wide-open and sorry eyes they were. 
There was something in them, too, that 
looked very much like rain-drops, But no; 
that must bave been my mistake, for they 
had net been out of doors. 

‘‘Never mind, children,” rang a cheery 
voice up the stars. ‘* Harry shall brush 
up a corner of the barn-floor, after be 
finishes the Timothy sred, and you can 
play out there. H ’ll see that you don’t 
get into wrong places.” 

Tbe voice was in the “east room” now, 
with the sweet, sunny face that belonged 
to it. Togetber they seemed to make the 
100m brighter. 

‘‘Audafter breakfast we'll see if Maym, 
Katie, znd Dan can come over to spend 
the day.” 

“Oh! oh! oh! ‘Hey diddle, diddle! the 
cat and the fiddle!’” shouted blue eyes, 
simply because she was 80 glad she didn’t 
know what to say. 

Now, ‘‘blue eycs’s” real name was Me- 
bitable Mason. Too bad, wasn’t it? 
Well, she didu’t care a bit; because, you 
see, hey always called ber Mite. She 
was Mehituble only in the old family 
Bible, 

And ‘ brown eyes ” was Mittie’s cousin, 
Fred Ray, who was making bis first visit 
inthe East. He lived in one of those 
towns in Minnesota that grow so fast they 
are cities almost before they know it. Out 
on the prairies, you know, there are no 
hills to speak of an’ scarcely any rocks 
to build walls or to feed sheep aud cattle on, 
es I’ve known people to do; for whut is the 
diderence between giving the rocks to the 
cattle and giving tue cattle to the rocks? 
So this rainy day brourhta great di<ap- 
pointment to our Fred, because he wanted 
to go to the “biz rock” in the pasture, 
Now, however, it was all sunshivse ia- 
doors, and no matter if the raion did come 
down in streams ou'side. There’d be all 
the more fun rushing across the lane to the 
barn under umbrellas una rub! er blankets. 

Brenktast was eaten ina turry. Then 
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examined, and eleven old rubbers found 
themselves in the back entry, by the door. 
Where they all came from was a wonder, 
and a still greater wonder what they were 
all therefor. But Mittie‘knew. 5 
Fred was on the watch for Dan and the 
girls, with nose and lips flattened against 
the window-pane, and very Lappy eyes, in 
which was no trace of rain. After what 
seemed an age of waiting, the old rainy- 
day-chaise wus seen coming at a headlong 
rate down the bill. Only one head was 
to be seen above the boot, and Fred cried 
out, in great dismay: 

**Q-o-oh! they baven’t come.” 

Mittie rao eagerly to the door,’ with, 
‘“Where sre they? Why didn’t they 
come? Were they ’fraid of the rain? I 
think it’s too bad !” 

‘*One at a time, if you please. Ycu are 
enough to take a fellow’s breath,” said 
Harry, very slowly, while from behind the 
boot came first one head, then another, 
and another; and there they all were, to 
be sure. 

1p the midst of the noise that followed 
Harry’s voice was heard: 

**Come, go get your things and pile ia 
here if you are going to the barn.” 

After they were gone Mamma and EI- 
len had a laugh over the old rubbers, the 
umbrellas, and blankets. 

“Now,’’ said Mittie, as soon as her feet 
touched the barn-floor, ‘‘ where’s our cor- 
ber?” 

“There ’tis,” answered Harry, pointing 
to a space in bebind the londed bay-rack. 
‘“‘There? Why, 1 thought you were 
going to sweep the floor for us.” 

‘Oh!’ piped nine-yexars-old Katie, who 
had already made herself at home in the 
new play-room; ‘‘but don’t you see? 
We'll have to clean house—same’s Manma 
did when we moved; aud that'll be splen- 
did!” 

So they all fell to work with a will, 
Katie acting as chief housekeeper. 

‘Here, Din,” said she, briskly: ‘‘ You 
take this broom and brush up first. And, 
Maym, tbesecobwebsare dreadful. Here’s 
another broom. Mittie’n Tl) get the bay 
out from under the rack.” 

Fred was company, and Katie didn’t like 
to give him anytbing to do. But he wasn’t 
going to be idle, not he; so he crawled 
under the rack too. They were allas basy 
as beavers for the next ten minutes; when 
Harry, who had been quietly watching 
them, went into the carriage-house and 
found two pieces of old carpeting, which 
he presented to Katie with great dignity 
aod many bows. Then he made a set 
speech, using so many long words that no- 
body knew whut be meant at all, uotil he 
said : 

‘“‘T shall be inexpressibly rejoiced to go 
into the house and get anything you want.” 

Then, bowing low, be caught Fred, swung 
bim up to bis shoulders, took a stride for- 
ward, aod with another quick movement 
threw the boy on the soft hay in the top of 
the rack. 

“* Science, my friends. 
performance.” 

“T say, Dav, come up here,” shouted 
Fred. 

“Oh, no!” cried Katie, Mittie, and 
Mayin. ‘‘ You come down bere. We’re 
going to keep house, and we want you to 
be our little boys.” 

‘*Well, you haven’t got fixed yet. We 
can stay up there till you are.” Soup he 
mounted. 

‘Lets play cars and have this for our 
engine,” whispered Fred, so the girls 
shonidn’t hear, 

“ Well, you make it go, and I'll twist on 
the little wheels.” 

‘“What little wheels?” 
“Oh! the brakers. 
Xam.” 

Dan scrambled down the side of the’ 
tack and fastened the reins to tbe thills, 
Then he found a pole. 

‘*Let me see,” said he, thoughtfully. 
“ve got to get a braker somehow.” 

A nail-keg standing by the big door 
caucht bis eye. ‘‘Guess that'll have to 
go,” be thought. Just then he saw an old 
tin born, that used to call the men to 
dinner, but bad been hanging on a pegin 
the barn ever since Mr. Mason bad the farm- 
bell hung. Bydiut of some climbing be 
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But how was he going to climb back into 
the engine with all his plunder? A happy 
thought struck bim, and he was soon going 
carefully, step by step, up the long ladder. 
Reaching the ‘‘ cross-mow,” he got off, and 
after a few steps was directly over the 
rack, and before be knew anything about 
it he was beside Fred on the hay—nail-keg, 
tin born, and ull. You see the hay was 
slippery and he got too near the edge. 
However, there was no harm done. He 
got there a little sooner than be had ex- 
pected—that was all. Fred thought he 
should have to laugh right out loud; but 
that would spoil all their fun, because the 
girls would hear. Sohe stuck his head 
down in the hay and tried so hard to keep 
still that be made a great noise; and it was 
a wonder that all the girls didn’t come out 
to see what was the matter. 

At last everything was ready. The tin 
horn was pufling and$vorting. Dan wus 
pulling the bell-rope. Harry had given 
them a cracked cow-bell; and Fred was 
looking straight ahead, through the barn- 
window, shouting ; 

“Look out for the engine while the bell 
rings!” 

Out rushed Katie, Mittie, and Maym, in 
front of the engine. 

‘* Off thetrack !” screamed Fred ‘‘ Down 
brakers ! Oh! where’s the cow-switch ?” 
“ Let us come, tvo,” said the girls, get. 
ling off the track. 

‘*Come ahead, quick, then,” answered 
Dan, twirling the nail-keg on tbe pole. 
‘*T’ve got her most stopped.” 

‘*But ladies don’t ride in the engine,” 
said Fred, doubtfully. 

‘*Why, we don’t need to,” panted Mittie. 
‘*Here’s a beautiful Pulling car.’ And she 
seated herself daintily on the hay above 
the rack, on the ‘‘cross-mow.” Katie and 
Maym sat down too. Then they started. 
“see a cow on the track!” exclaimed 
Fred, looking through the window into the 
barn-vard. 

“Well, why Con’t you lcot at ber, then?” 
said a voice from the palxce car. 

Accordingly, Fred tooted, while Dan 
pulled the rope and sent the nail-keg flying 
around the pole. The cow certuinly took 
herself out of the way quickly enough. 
And I don’t wonder; do you? 

“Ob! Dan,” said Fred, suddenly, “ we 
haven't any conductor. You must go down 
and keep slamming the doors and singing 
out something every once in 2 while, when 
we stop.” 

‘“*What shall I say?’ asked Dan, from 
below, after a winute. 

‘*Oh! I don’t know. 
odds, I guess, 
thing. 

Dan nodded and began tbe slamming. 
They stopped at several stations, and he did 
his part beautifully. They couldn't bear 
a word he said. 

“The next time we stop you'd better 
open the doorand boller: ‘Ten minutes for 
’freshments.’” Dan nodded again. Just 
then Harry got up from &'s work and went 
out; but nobody noticed ulm. 

‘*Ob ! how fast we go!” piped Maym. 

“Yes. Don’t your eyes ache locking out 
the window so much?” said Katie, who 
had been to Boston once, and so knew all 
ubout it. 

“ Dreadfully !” moaned Mittie. 
had such a ’sperience. 
going by teleg: aph.” 


It don’t make any 
You just think of some 


I never 


in the other, 


better. 
now. 





reached it, and put it” quietly in tbe keg. 


[ thiak we must be 


Such large words completely overcame 
the other two, und no one said anything 
for as mucia as a Minute; at the end ot 
wh ch pepiod of time the engine:r tooted, 
the bell rung, and Dan, opening the door, 
shouted—utside, instead of in—* Ten min- 
utes for ’freshments!” to the great surprise 
of a smail boy who was just passing. Tbe 
door didn’t slam this time; for Harry came 
in, with a basket in one hand and a pitcher 
There was a napkin over the 
basket and steam was coming out of the 
pitcher. Tae conductor and engineer both 
forgot their duties, and the little girls left 
their seats in the car and came near the 
edge of the mow, where they could see 
Their eyes didn’t ache so badly 


This was what Harry did: First he took 
from the basket the napkin and spread it 
on a box which be had turned bottem up; 
then he took out a dainty little plate, filled 






those dear little cakes that Mamma Mason 
knew how to mage so bautifuliy—not at 
all riob, but oh! so good; then, very 
carefully, five little mugs, and as many 
spoons. Just bere there was a rustle of 
hay and three shrill little screams, 
“Hullo! up there!” cried Harry. “I 
guess the cars ran off the track; and all 
because the engineer and conductor were 
not attending to their duty. We'll have 
them attended to. Here, have a ride.” 
So, one at a time, they rode on Harry’s 
back from the engine to the refresbment 
hall, Theu he went on setting his table, 
finishing up with five rosy cheeked 
peaches. Were there ever such buvgry 
travelers, or did ever dinner taste so good 
before ? 

‘* What’s this?” said Mittie, peering inte 
the pitcher. ‘‘Ob! oh! *Cambric tea? as 
sure as can be!” clapping her bands. 


Fred looked at her in wonder. “Cam- 
bric tea !’’ 
**Yes,” she answered. ‘ Milk and hot 


water, with sugar in it. It’s lots better 
than grown-up tex. Sh-p!” 

“You’ve got the best big brother in the 
world,” said Maym, between bites of her 
biscuit. 

**I know it,” said Mittie. 

I think you can imagine the good 
times they bad afterward, hunting hen’s 


nests; how they all laughed at Dan 
when he stubbed his toe and fell 
head first foto bis hatful of eggs; how 


they climbed up tbe ladder and over 
the mows, to see the pigeons; what a frolic 
they had with Rox, tbe shaggy Ne wfound- 
laud; how they played at hide and seek 
till the shadows came and caught them ; 
how, after tea, the visitors rode home; 
aod how very quickly the blue eyes and 
the brown eyes were closed and their 
owners on the way to Noddle’s Island. 
But if you want to know how brighily the 
sun shone the next morning, how the 
travelers went up to the pasture, und what 
they found there, you'll bave to wuit till 
the next time. 
(a 


AN ANGEL THAT CAME FROM 
HEAVEN BY WAT2R. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 








Down where a great river joined the sea 
lived an old fisherman and his wite, ina 
small house; and theironly family, besides 
themselves, was a cat and atame seabird. 
The old fisherman was « very pleasant man 
except when he was ill-natured; which 
happened too often, because he was a man 
who loved strong drink, und when he bad 
drank too much he was cross and fretful. 
The cat and bird knew when he had been 
drinking and got out of his way; but his 
poor old wife, not being as spry as the cnt 
and bird, bad to stay and be scolded at. 
Sbe used to pray that some angel might 
come and save him from his bad babit of 
drinking, for from that fault all bis other 
faults sprung. 

Ot course, they were very poor; snd what 
they lived on, for the most part, was tbe 
fish that he caught ip the sea, which he 
called his garden. He used to say to bis 
wife, when he was pleasant, that he had 
the biggest farm of any man in the world, 
and he knew that some time he should get 
a treasure out of it. She woukd say that 
she hoped he might, and so it grew a fre- 
quent joke with them, at which they both 
laughed; and perhups the cat and seabird 
did too, 

One day, when the fisherman was down 
by the shore, prepariug to go out and catch 
some fisb, he beard » queer sound on the 
walter, that seemed like the cry of a child. 
He held his hand up to his eyes, to shade 
them from the sun, and saw ont in the mid- 
die of the river, flosting with the tide, a 
strange-looking box. Now he often found 
flouting down the river, boxes and barrels 
and all sorts of things, many of whica he 
got for firewood; but this box was not like 
anything he had seen before, It seemed 
more like a small boat than a box, aod it 
moved in the water as if there was some- 
thing heavy in it. 

As he looked at it, wondering what it 
could be, he beard the cry which be had 
heard betore; and this time be knew it came 
from the box, which swung round with the 
tide. He, therefore, got into his boat and 
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he reached the box and looked into it be 
gave a loud shout. 

“Wife! Wife!” he cried. 

She heard him and ran down to the 
shore, followed by the cat and seabird, 
thinking something had happened to him. 
He had tied a rope to the box and was tow- 
ingit ashore. As soon as the boat touchcd 
the land he turned to his wife, and, with a 
face all smiles, said, as he lifted the box 
carefully on shore: 

“ Wife, I told you that some day Ishould 
find a treasure on my farm. Look at that!” 

She looked into the box, with a face of 
great surprise, and cried out: 

**As I live, a baby! Surely, it is an 
angel from Heaven, come by water.” 

Sure enough, there was the sweetest lit- 
tle baby that was ever seen, lying there, 
smiling on the fisherman and his wife, who 
took it out, greatly pleased with their 
prize. Then they found clothes in the box, 
and knew that the dear little thing had 
been cast upon the water by cruel parents, 
to drift into a home or perish. 

“Tt is not ours to keep,’’ said the fisher- 
man’s wife. 

** Yes, it is,” said the fisherman. ‘‘I’ve 
found it on my farm, and what I find 
there is mine. I should like to see any one 
try to take it away !” 

And he took hold of an oar, as if he 
would do barm to any one who should 
think of such a thing. 

Then they carried the baby home; and it 
was from that time the pet of all—the 
fisherman and his wife, the cat and bird. 

It was a little girl, and they named her 
“Ripple”—a fancy of the fisherman’s; 
though he called her ‘* Water-lily,” ‘‘ Coral- 
branch,” ‘* Sea-foam,” or any pretty name 
that came first. She was very dear to him, 
and after a little while a great change took 
place in his conduct. The money he used 
to spend in drink must be laid out for 
Baby. The house was cheerful all the 
time. He never scolded his wife, and the 
cat and bird knew that some wonderful 
change had taken place in him. Ripple 
and the cat and bird were great friends 
und played together all the time. The 
fisherman’s wife knew how the change 
came about, and would say to berself: 
“She is an angel from Heaven, come by 
water. I said so, and it isso!” 

Ripple grew very beautiful, with white 
complexion, long golden hair, blue eyes, 
and had the sweetest smile you ever saw. 
All who saw her loved her; but more than 
all the fisherman and his wife. The fisher- 
man would hold her hours at a time, tell- 
ing her tales of the sea, the home of the 
mermaids, who lived beneath and drove 
about in cars drawn by beautiful dolphins 
or sat on the rocks and combed their hair. 
She would listen to this till she wished that 
she could go down under the sea and be 
with‘them; though she was sorry she had 
wished so, because her friends would be so 
sad to part with her. She would roam: 
along the shore, and sing songs about the 
sea and listen to hear if any of the mer. 
maids would answer her 

One bright day she took her usual walk 
along the beach, singing her prettiest song, 
calling upon the sea-maidens to come to 
her, when she saw a change come over the 
water, It seemed all purple and gold. 
Great fishes came swimming past, and then 
sbe heard the faint sound of music coming 
up out of the sea. She was alarmed at 
first; but when right out of a great wave 
came some of the most beautiful little 
maidens she had ever seen, covered with 
jewels, with great branches of corals in 
their hands, she was full of delight. 

They came to herand kissed her, and the 
first to do so was grander than all the rest, 
who said she was a princess and the rest 
were her maidens. They all were friends 
at once and they danced on the beach and 
sung and played; and the Princess told 
Ripple about her home under the sea, 
where big diamonds grew on the trees and 
jewels hung like rain-drops from every 
bush. Little Ripple heard it all, saying 
hardly a word, she wondered so. Then 
the Princess begged her to go down to her 
home with them, where these charming 
things were; and, though she thought 
dearly of the fisherman and his wife, she 
remembered they were poor, and asked the 
Princess if, were she to go with her, she 
might not now and then come back and 





bring them a bushel or so of diamonds. 
This the Princess promised, and little 
Ripple said she would go. 

So the Princess called up the dolphin 
that drew her chariot, and then they all got 
in and went down into the sea. She 
passed right by where the fisherman sat in 
his boat, and the car touched his line, when 
he pulled it up, thinking a fish had bitten 
at his bait. Down they went further and 
further. Big fish swam up and put their 
noses into the car; but the Princess rapped 
them with her whip, and they went away. 

Boon they came to the kingdom under 
the sea; and then Ripple opened her eyes at 
the sights she saw. The houses were 
spangled with gems and were lighted with 
diamonds as big as pumpkins. There 
were beautiful gardens and orchards, 
forests of coral-trees, and vines bearing the 
rarest flowers. The King, father of the 
Princess, welcomed little Ripple, and told 
ber that he bad often heard her singing on 
the beach. She had a grand room given 
her in the palace, with leave to go where 
she pleased; and the King told one of his 
officers to see that the fisherman had a 
good lot of fish for his hook every day, 

She soon got acquainted with all the 
better class of fishes and enjoyed herself 
very much. Several times she sent a serv- 
ant up with a basket of:jewels for the 
fisherman, but never heard from them; and 
after she had been there six months she 
began to grow tired. She wanted to be on 
the sandy shore again, to feel the sunshine 
and see her dear friends. She was, indeed, 
homesick; and when the Princess did not 
know it she would go cut and lie down on 
a bank of seaweed and cry herself to 
sleep. 

One day, when she was very sad, she 
stole away, and had just cried herself into 
an uneasy slumber, when she beard in her 
nap the sound of the fisherman’s voice, 
calling to her. ‘Ripple! Ripple!” the 
voice said, as if the speaker were choking 
with grief. ‘“Ripp!e! Ripple! Where are 
you, my pearl of the sea, my dear little 
girl?” 

This time it called so loud that she 
awoke, and rose up from among the long 
grasses that hid her, rigbt on the shore she 
had left so long ago! And there were the 
fisherman and his wife and the cat and 
bird; and very glad were they when they 
saw her. 

“Where isthe Princess?” said Ripple, 
as soon as they would let her speak, they 
kissed her so. 

‘* Who?” asked the fisherman, much sur- 
prised. 

‘*Why, the Princess of the Sea,” said 
she. ‘‘ And did you get the diamonds I sent 
you?” 

They hardly knew what to say; but told 
her, at last, that she had fallen asleep 
among the deep grass on the shore, and 
had perbaps dreamed the wonderful things 
which she said she had seen. 

She lived to be a’real blessing to the 
fisherman and bis wife when they grew 
old; and. the old wife always suid that she 
was an angel from. Heaven, that came by 
water. 





HOW SHE LEARNED IT. 





BY HELEN C. WEEKS, 





‘‘Or all these hateful things I do think 
this is the very hatefulest! Just the mean- 
est kind of a lesson! What's the use of my 
sitting here and saying ‘a, boiler; 6, cut-off; 
c, safety-valve’; and so ov through our 
alphabet and twoor three others? That 
doesn’t tell me anything. Ob! dear, what 
an idiot I am!” 

‘‘Large words forso small a mouth,” 
said a quiet voice. 

** Well, Mother, I never could understand 
a thing unless I saw it. I might stare at 
this section of a steam-engine all day long 
and name every one of its parts, and yet I 
shouldn’t know how the thing went. 
Mary Marvin says she can shut her eyes 
and say over the parts and have a picture 
of the whole; and I get more distracted 
every minute.” 

“Draw a section for yourself, then. 
Won't that help ?”’ 

“Nota bit. Pvedrawn it till ?ve wished 
it were drawn and quartered. There's the 
omnibus coming. Don’t tear round all day, 
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Mother. Be quiet as you know how, and 
I'll come home early.” 
Madge bugged her mother, caught up 
her books and lunch-box, and ran out to 
the omnibus, which was the link between 
their village and the railway station, a mile 
away. Half a dozen other girls went in 
to Boston at the same hour, and usually 
the old omnibus fairly echoed with ringing 
young voices. ‘This morning, however, 
Madge, usually the head-center of all the 
fun, declined conversation, and was evi- 
dently deep in calculation over something. 
“Tell us, Madge,” Mary Marvin begged, 
“are you going to make over your gray 
mohair, or shirr up your new white into 
forty thousand puckers? I do think clothes 
get more and more heart-breaking every 


year. Don’t shirr it. Don’t.” 
“Shirr!” Madge said, waking up. “I 
never thought of such a thing. And I 


shan’t tell you what I was thinking about 
until I've done it. You needn’t tease. 
You know I never tell when I don’t want 
to. Shirr! Ishould think not!” 

Not a word more could the girls make 
her say, and till two o’clock she went 
through ber work with such an atmosphere 
of repressed or suppressed information 
about her that Bertha Gibson declared she 
should stay at home the next day if she 
couldn’t find out what it meant. Also in 
the natural philosophy class she confound- 
ed Mr. Edwards by remarking, quietly, 
when ber turn came, that she had no lesson 
that day, but would be prepared next time. 

**Were you sick, Miss Lane?” Mr. 
Edwards asked, looking over his spectacles, 
You understand this will be marked 
‘ failure’ unless you were.” 

‘No, sir, I was not sick; but I have no 
lesson.” And Mr, Edwards, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation and a puzzled look at 
her, went on. 

At two o’clock Madge disappeared, 
though Bertha Gibson was watching the 
cloak-room door, determined not to let her 
slip. Notrace of her at the depot, and, 
after waiting till the Jast moment the dis- 
appointed girls took the three-o’clock train, 
wondering all the way what Madge Lane 
could mean by such actions, aud in what 
way they had better ‘‘ pay her off.” 

Madge, in the meantime, dashed down 
various side streets and into the rear of the 
Boston and Albany Depot, and, making her 
way through a line of objecting officials, 
reached the room where embodied railroad, 
otherwise known as the superintendent, 
sat in state—a calm, cool man, who looked 
steadily at Madge with his gray eyes. 

‘*To ride on the engine?” There is a 
rule on our road that only the engineer 
and fireman are to do that.” 

‘*] know it,” Madge answered, gaining a 
litle courage as she saw or thought she 
saw symptoms of yielding. ‘‘But you see 
1 must get this thing into my head. It’s the 
steam-engine, you know,” she went on, as 
the astonished Mr. R. seemed for a moment 
quite off his guard; and, fixing his eyes on 
ber coquettish little hat, as if wondering 
what part of the engine was first to be 
taken in and at what point. ‘It’s for this 
very three-o’clock train that I go home on; 
and I’m in such a hurry because I’m afraid 
it'll start without me. And I know the 
engineer. I mean Mother does; because he 
used to be in her Sunday-school class, and 
so she wouldn’t mind one bit. Oh! please 
do let me.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. R.,, smiling a little, 
“Pll go down and see you are all right.” 
And be led the way 

Madge trod on air. Everybody made 
way, and the officials touched their caps in 
such deferential fashion that she thought 
how charming it must be to be a super- 
intendent’s daughter and recieve such 
delicate attentions every day. The “Linn,” 
a coal engine, running between Boston and 
Worcester, was sending out impatient 
puffs of steam, as Mr. R. helped her climb 
into the cab, where the profoundly amazed 
engineer stood with his hand on the lever. 
He knew her in a moment, promised to 
make her comfortable as possible, and gave 
her a high seat on the left-hand side of the 
cab, while the fireman leaned over and. 
surveyed her, as if in doubt whether it 
might not be better to call the police. 

In the minute or so before starting Madge 
looked curiously around, examining everye 








the connection of levers and handies with 
the working part below and around her, 
and the index showing the amount of steam 
pressure. The first stroke of the gong in 
the depot was empbasized by shovelfuls 
of coal thrown into the furnace, a few 
drops of oil were distributed here and there, 
and a delightful sense of getting ready was 
in theair. Atthe second stroke the mighty 
machine, which for the last few minutes 
had been trembling and panting beneath 
her, was loosed from its bonds, and moved 
slowly at first, then more swifty, till, like 
some living creature, assured of its liberty, 
it sprang forward and bounded over the 
narrow path. Once fairly out of the city 
and moving at full speed, Madge felt as if 
in the power of some mulignant demon of 
the Inferno; and only when the rush and 
whirl ceased, as they stopped at the first 
station, did she dare to let go of the some 
thing to which ‘she had clung breath- 
lessly. 

Two minutes’ quiet. Theo the engineer’s 
band touched the starting-lever, and once 
more they sped over the narrow road, 
which lay before them one long line, 
separating into two as they went forward. 
Madge was gaining composure, though ber 
voice seemed only a breath as she shrieked 
to the engineer: 

‘* How much coal does it take ?” 

‘* Three tons takes us twice to Worcester 
and back and two short way trips. But you 
needn’t talk quite so loud. I can hear you, 
if you can’t hear yourself. The reservoir 
has to be filled with water every fifteen 
or twenty miles, That index before you 
gives the pressure, and we seldom if ever 
let it go over a hundred and fifty pounds. 
Generally it ranges from one hundred and 
fifteen to twenty; but the accemmodation 
trains have to take less.” 

As he talked they had entered on a broad 

sweep enclosing one of the lovely vaileys 
of the Charles, and at its opposite end 
Madge saw a long line of smoke, and heard 
in the same moment a whistle announcing 
the approach of the New York mail-train. 
There was an instant of sickening terror, as 
she fancied they were both on the same 
track. Then, with a speed which made 
their own seem slow, the train flashed by, 
and was hidden by the woods, from which 
the ‘‘ Linn” had just emerged. Another 
moment; then the governing hand touched 
the lever, and they came toastand. Madge 
held her breath as she listened to a series 
of noises strange as those which Bunyan 
heard at the gate through which the 
shepherds allowed him to look. Turning a 
cock sent all the steam through the furnace; 
and while this was roaring the fireman 
opened the door, and she saw great lumps 
of coal whirling in their fiery prison, as 
jf no heavier than the cinders dancing in 
the columu of smoke pouring. from the 
stack. Turning a wheel completed the con- 
nection between the reservoir and-crank, so 
that -every revolution of the wheels sent 
a fresh supply of water into the boiler. 
Very soon a long handle, about which she 
had been wondering and which had re- 
mained untouched, was lifted from the 
cogs that held it in place, carried over a 
considerable arc, to be again fastened 
between two other cogs. Immediately the 
wheels were reversed, till two of the cars 
had been ‘‘shunted”’ onto a branch road, 
when it was returned to its first position, 
and they flew on. 

Ishould need a diagram to make you 
understand all that Madge learned in that 
twenty-miles ride; and that I cannot have, 
So I must leave you tostudy up an engine 
for yourselves, and only add that as Mary 
Marvin and Bertha Gibson left the train at 
the home station they saw descend from the 
panting ‘‘ Linn” a begrimed young lady, 
whose hat hung about her neck and whose 
hair had blown into a sort of aureole about 
her head. 

‘‘Madge Lane! I never!” Bertha 
screamed, while Mary sat down suddenly 
upon the platform, dropping her books 
into the sand. Madge’s eyes shone like 
stars. And Mr. Edwards, and indeed the 
the whole class, were electrified next day. 
by such an account of the steam-engine as 
never found place on the pages of. any. 
pbilosophy. ; 

What did her mother say? Letevery — 
independent girl answer for herself, though 
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I am inclined-to thick. Mre,.Lane was.past 
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all surprise at anything that Madge could 
undertake, ; 
Let me add that the last new engine re- 
4oices in the name of Madge, and that the 
oad is considered to bave a certain prop- 
‘ty in her, and may even some day give 
free pass to her and her descendants 
forever and ever, or till the Boston and 
Albany gives place to the pneumatic tube, 
which even in our time may send us 
shooting from New York to Boston in a 
twinkling. 





Selections. 
A LITERARY CENTO. 


{A lady of San Francisco is said to have occupied 
several years in hunting up and fitting together the 
following thirty-eight lines, from thirty-eight English 
poets. The names of the authors are given against 
each line.]} 








LIFE. 

Way all this toil for triumph of 

an hour? Young. 
Life’s a short summer, man & 

flower ; Dr. Johnson. 
By turn wecatch the vital breath 

and die— fope. 
The cradle and the tomb, alas! 

so nigh. Prior. 


To be is far betterthan nottobe, 4 
Though all man’s life may seem 
a tragedy; Spenser. 


But light cares speak when 

mighty griefs are dumb, Oanigl 
The bottom is but shallow 

whence they come; Raleigh. 
Your fate is but the common fate 

of all; Tougyelow. 
Unmingled joys, here, no man 

befall. Southwell, 
Nature to each allots bis proper 

sphere, Congreve. 
Fortune makes folly her peculiar 

care ; Churchill’. 
Custom does not often reason 

overrule, iochester. 
And throw a cruel sunsbine ona 

fool. Armstrong. 
Live well, how long or short per 

mit to Heaven ; Milton. 
They who forgive most shall be 

most forgiven. Bailey. 
Sin may be clasped so close we 

cannot see its face ; Trench, 


Vile intercourse where virtue has 
not place; 
Then keep each passion down, 


Somerville, 


however dear, Thompson. 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile 

and tear ; Byron. 
{ler sensual snares let fa‘thless 

Pleasures lay, Smollett. 
With craft and skill to ruin and 

betray. Crabbe. 
S:ar not too high to fall, but 

stoop to rise ; Massinger. 
We masters grow of all that we 

despise. Cowley. 
Oh ! then renounce that impious 

self-esteem ; Beattie. 
Riches have wings and grandeur 

is a dream. Cooper. 
Think not ambition wise because 

"tis brave; Davenant, 
the paths of glory lead but to 

the grave. Gray. 
What is ambition? ’Tis a glo- 

rious cheat; Wilis. 
Only destruction to the brave 

and great. Addison, 
What’s all the gaudy glitter of 

a crown ? Dryden, 
[he way to bliss lies not on beds 

of down. Quarles. 
How long we live, not years but 

actions tell ; Watkins. 
Chat man lives twice who lives 

the first life well. Ferrick. 
Make, then, while yet-ye may, 

your God your friend, Mason. 
Whom Christians worship, yet 

not comprehend. Hill. 
The trust that’s given guard, and 

to yourself be just; — Dana. 
For, live how we can, yet die we 

must, 7 Shakespeare. 


— California Serap-book. 





VALLOMBROSA. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times 
gives an exceedingly interesting account of 
a visit to the famous Monastery of Vallom- 
brosa, from which we make the following 
extracts. 

‘“‘Thad a light diroceino, or gig, waiting for 
me at the door of the comfortable Hotel du 
Nord at 6 o’clock in the morning. We 
drove out of Porta alla Croce, or Porta 
Guelfa, and traveled along the Upper 
Val d’Arno, on the road to Arezzo. The 
driver, a mere livery-stable groom, yet a 
gentle, civilized being, a pleasant compan- 
ion, familiar with every spot on the way, 

ointed out its beauties, and looked to any 
interest you evinced in what he said, to 
eve €ourteous word by which you 
acknowledged his attentions, as his best 
fees. We traversed a fertile region of 
vineyards and orchards, with as yet not one 
leaf turned, exhibiting a high state of 
cultivation, rewarded at this season by a 
most luxuriant harvest. - We bowled along 
a smooth, compact road, with much less 
dust than it would have been natural to 
expect. 
avenues lining and crowning hills on which 
lofty castles or charming villas studded the 
green. Along the road were rustic habita- 





We went past dense ‘cypress 





tions, swarming with a lively population, 
standing at the cottage doors with a friendly 
greeting to the passers-by. We thus came 
to Pontassieve, struck upward to Paterno 
and Tosa, and advanced through a moun- 
tain glen, whence at every turn the eye 
rested on extensive views of grand Italian 
landscape. ; 

‘“‘At Tosa I left the gig and driver and 
took, alone and on foot, the paved path 
that leads by « three miles’ steep ascent to 
the ancient Monastery. Had I been less 
reliant on my own good means of loco- 
motion I could easily have ordered out a 
pony or mule, or had myself conveyed to 
the spot by a two-wheeled country cart 
drawn by bullocks. The way lay for a 
little more than a mile through a straggling 
wood of old chestnut trees, and it went on 
to the end through a dense larch forest. 
The contrast between the bright and fresh 
verdure of the lower hillside and the silent 
and solemn gloom of the upper region was 
striking. Most of those chestnuts were 
hoary with age, gnarled and hollow, their 
dilapidated boughs hanging and spreading 
in perfect freedom to catch the sun, which 
was ripening their clustering fruit. The 
larches stood up in serried battalions, all 
stiff and straight, interlacing their slender 
and rigid branches with a stern deter- 
mination to let no ray of light through 
them. At the end of my three miles’ walk 
there was an opening in the forest, and the 
building of the convent stood before me at 
the end of a long, stone-paved avenue, 
traversing a beautiful grassy glade, shut in 
on all sides by round hills, densely wooded 
up to their summits, There are few things 
more disappointing than the modern 
palatial look of the greatest number of very 
ancient monastic establishments in Italy, 
and Vallombrosa is in this respect no 
exception. The Monastery—an institution 
dating from the 11th century, and founded, 
according to tradition, on very liberal 
grants in land by the Countess Matilda of 
Tuscany—consists of a main building, of 
which every part, with the exception of a 
battlemented tower in the rear, must have 
risen soon before or soon after the House 
of Hapsburg-Lorraine came in for the 
inheritance of the last of the Medici. It is 
a stately and commanding edifice, not in 
bad taste, and it certainly had room for 
more than the 100 Benedictine monks who 
at some time or other are said to have had 
their home within its walls. But neitherin 
the church nor in the cells, halls, refecto- 
ries, or dormitories is there any trace of 
antiquity or any beauty of more than 
common-place pretensiois. Monte Cassino 
the cradle of the order, though larger and 

ander, is not architecturally more 
interesting or imposing. 

‘*But the sense and taste of the primitive 
founders of those monkish fraternities were 
shown in the choice of their sites. What 
a home for strength and beauty was this 
Vallombrosa! A hundred such spots or a 
thousand could have been found among 
the upper glens of the Apennines; but 
certainly not a betterone. Itis sheltered 
by hills on three sides from sharp winds, 
and, although the thinness of the air and 
the deep snows must make it rather a 
trying abode for delicate persons in the 
winter season, it was a perfect paradise 
during the eight or nine months in which 
the monks inhabited it. It was and is the 
perfection of a mountain snuggery, and 
the hills, like a sheltering wall, yielded the 
additional comfort of the great masses of 
wood which everywhere curtained and 
tapestried them. One may fancy what a 
country Italy would be if all the Apennine 
chain—at least, if large tracts of it—boasted 
an equal growth. Indeed, we have 


evidence that such was the case, and not: 


very many years since, before roads and 
railroads enabled the people, in their sore 
need of fuel, to achieve that work of 
destruction which sheer neglect and 
lavishness had begun. It is only at 
Vallombrosa or in a very few other spots 
that one can recognize the correctness of 
that description of the poet, who said that 
‘the Apennine crest, with its dense and 
shady forest, was like a broom sweeping 
the starry sphere’— 


“* Apennin, la cui selva ombrosa e folta 
Serve di scopa alla stellata volta.’ 


“*It is just possible, though I hardly dare 
to say very likely, that Vallombrosa may 
be an instrument under Providence to 
repair the damages done to the woods by 
Italian unthrift and repeople the hills and 
valleys which formerly constituted not 
merely the beauty, but the soundness and 
healthiness of the land. The _ king’s 
government, who have been in many cases 
utterly at a loss how to turn to any useful 
secular purposes those monastic houses 
which they have-confiscated for the public 
good, and who have even in some instances, 
in sheer despair, been fain to allow the 
monkish rooks to go back to the nestsfrom 
which they had been scared, have hit on a 
scheme which will not only preserve 
Vallombrosa, but make it eminently and 
permanently available. They have estab- 
lished an Istituto Forestale, or school for 
woodmen, there. The institution is now, 
15 a after its foundation, only in its 
cradle. It has a director and six other 
professors and only from 30 to 40 pupils. 
here is evidence of good, assiduous work: 
everywhere, however, and the most 
immediate result is the perfect order in 
which the extensive forests of the sur- 
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rounding region are maintained. There 
can be nothing healthier or more prosperous 
than the appearance of the clumps of 
larches which come forth in bold relief on 
every projecting platform out of the bold 
slope of the mountain, like so many 
advanced guards sent out in defense of the 
no less densely planted mass in the back- 
ground. In the rear of the house and on 
its left large patches of land have been 
turned into a nursery for all kinds of trees, 
and especially for every variety of hard 
evergreen plants. Everywhere there is 
evidence of the richness of the soil and _ of 
a plentiful moisture—the cause and effect 
of a luxuriant vegetation. Nothing can be 
more pleasing than the rankness of the 
herbage ir. the meadows, the growth of the 
timber in the woods; nothing more 
refreshing than the gushing and rushing 
of the water in tanks and fountains about 
the house, in ponds and rivulets in the 
grounds. Well was the spot called 
Vallombrosa— Valle Ombrosa the ‘shady 
valley,’ the valley of the shadow of life! 
The delight of a man coming to such an 
oasis out of the glare and heat and dust 
of the town and the plain, as well as also 
the sorrow of having to leave it after a few 
hours’ enjoyment, is more easily imagined 
than described.” - 
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I shall take af opportunity to 
recommend and praise your in- 
struments. 


For the last sixyears your Pianos 
have been my choice for the Con- 
cert-room and my own house. 

Your Uprights are extraordinary 
instruments and deserve their 
great success. 

Ihave used the Pianos of every 
celebrated maker, oat give yours 

a 


KELLOGG. 

LUCCA. 

PATTI. 

STRAUSS. 
never yet seen any Pianos which 
equal yours. 

» Madame Parepa called your Pi- 
ano the finest in the United 


States. I fully endorse that opin- 
a They have no Rival any- 
where. 


WEHLI. 


Prices Reasonable. Terms Easy. 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Av., cor. Sixteenth St., N. Y. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 


PATENT GRAND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


G * 
Pronounced by the best judges superior to all others. 
lso every variety of 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


Endorsed by the Highest Musical Authorities 
in the World— 





LISZT, BENDEL, 8TRAUSS, FRANZ ABT, SARO,PAULUS 
484 Washington St., Boston; 
20 East !4th Street, New York; 
927 Chestnut St., 7, ¥] ue. Adams and State Sts., 
cago. 





2” Send for Illustrated Catalogue, free. Agents 
wanted in every large city and town. 
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Repository 26:2 & 263 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’: and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
red and Ladies’ Travel- 


THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON 
‘THOM BZHL NI AMOLOVAONVY AYVIBAVD GNV 








No lady will be without it after one trial 
of imitations and counterfeits. 


B, F, BROWN & CQ,, Boston. 
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CATARRH! 


Acute, Chronic and Ulcerative, 
Instantly relieved and per- 
manently cured by . 


SANFORD’S RADIOAL OURE, 
A Local and Constitutional Remedy. 

Local, because it is applied directly to the nasal 
ges by i tion, instantly relieving, soothing, 
healing and drying up the discharge. Constitutional, 
because it is also taken internally, thus acting on the 
blood, the liver and the kidneys, purifying, invigorat- 
ng and sustaining the system against the ravages of 
the disease. It is the greatest medical triumph of the 
7. “I would willingly have given one hundred 
dollars for the relief the first dose afforded me.—Z. M, 
Yale, Boston.” Sold by all Druggists. Price, $i. Sent, 
we aid, to pay pers of the United States for $1.25. 
WEEKS & POTTER, Boston, Mass., General Agents. 


PIU M 


Habit Cured. 


Cured at home; no publicity. By Dr. F. E. MARsnh’s 
Specialty. Terms moderate. Time short. Over 400 
testimonials like the following: 

“Tthank God that I have never takena dose of 
morphine since I began your treatment. Lam com- 
pletely cured, thanks to you, sir, and to your bm 
ty. The question is solved in a nutshe tles of 

our Spe , or 15 years of Morphia and 
overs. H and gratefully, DEBORAH 
A. STARR, Clarksfield, Ohio.” 

Enclose two stamps for reply. Address 


DR. F. E. MARSH, 
Quincy, Mich. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 
i BROAD- 























Views, Graphoscopes, Me- 
galethoncoge. Aaa ae a of Celebri- 
ties, Photo-Lantern es a specialty. Manufactur- 
‘ Awarded First Pre- 





FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, ETC. 





PERRY & CO., 


ALBANY, CHICAGO & NEW-YCRK 


MANUFACTURE THE 


CUNARD COOK. 


BELMONT RANGE. 
ARGAND BASE BURNER, 


AND NINETY-THREE OTHER VARIETIES 
OF STOVES & FURNACES, 


OF WHICH 


TWENTY-NINE ARE NEW IN 1875. 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SEND FOR SAMPLES 








Be Sure to Send 


for Circulars before you buy either 


FURNACES, 


Fire-Place Heaters, Range, or Stove. 
BURTIS & GRAFF, Manufacturers, 
237 WATER S8T., 


BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 


For HEATING PUBLIC BUILDINGS, DWELLINGS, 
and SCHOOLS. The only Furnaces made without 
joints; are gas-tight. powerful, durable, and economical. 
Boynton’s 1875 Baltimore Fire-place 
Heater 
has greater power and brilliancy than any Heater 
pty oy Elevated Oven Hot Closet 
eva 
ene tana ( pssiet Sen 
eval en ea 4 
Standard { ENGI for heating upper rooms. 
Princess § rat-top RANGE. 
New Cabinet § Portable Hot Closet RANGE. 
Are specially adapted for family use; splendid 
workers; give perfect satisfaction, Also Heating, 
Cooking, and Laundry STOVES in great varietjes, 
manufactured and sold by : 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON &2CO., 
234 Water Street, New York. 


| HEATER, 








SANFORD'S {CesoNize 
with most valuable impgovemente, we now claim to 


an power, economy, conve- 
nience, durability and style. 


STAG'S HEAD {*“Gvee""} RANGE, 


with or without Hot Closet, Water-back 
ment for warmin; oer rooms. The handsomest 
and best furnished in the market. See it an 

as all do, especialy those who use it. 


SWEET, HOME, PORTABLE RANGE, 
Beacon-Light oa ~~ earn Base- 


with Refuse-clearing Grate. Prices reduced. Slates 
and clinkers removed by simply shaking grate. No 


SANFOR ‘S$ MAMMOTH HEATERS 


D 
in the world, etc., 
Circulars. 





2GEST STOCK OF TYPE, PRESS 
i ABea tats Fa es i ons =. 
corner 


hernalia at VANDERBURGH, WELLS & Co. 
Fulton and Dutch sts.. N. Y. bt. B.—Inks and Bronzes 





ses | THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water St. New York, 





ACGHENOR. FURNACES, 


FOR HEATING P C AND 
PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


Send for Circulars to 





EDDY, CORSE & CO., STOVE FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 


LEADER COOK STOVE. 
LEADER PARLOR STOVE. 


Ranges of all Kind . 
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Pusurance, 
INSURANCE NOTES. 


Some of our readers may possibly be in- 
seresied in reading the following account 
of a defunct life insurance company, 
which wes furnished to the Journal of 
Commerce by a correspondent writing from 
the place in which the company had its 
local hubitation: 


“IT have delayed srswering your letter of 
last month that I might find out the facts 
in regard to the Union Benefit Company. 
{ have had but poor success, however. ‘The 
officers of the company are very reticent 
coreerning its affairs, and the only infor- 
tation | can obtxin concerning it is that 
the suit was brought by some Western man. 
The sbernff attache! its books and otber 
property and sod them; an’, of course, 
the company sent out no More assessinent 
notices, and consequently is dead. Of 
course, you knew the system on which it 
did business. The members were arranged 
in classes and divisions, »ccording to their 
ages; and on the death of any member, 
notices of such death were sent to the 
other members of the classes and divisions 
in which the deceased w:s placed, and 
from the assessments collected from the 
survivors the ben ficiary was paid, after 
decucting a small sum for stationery, 
postage, and office expenses. Thao this, 
app«rently, nothing could be simpler; but 
there wxsno eement of stability about 
the system. Most of the members were 
poor prople, who, thinking th t at most it 
was but a dollar und ten c ngs ata time, 


dd not tigure up the prot: ble cost. The 
© mpaDy wes at its bes: i>) 1872 and 
1878. By the fal! of 1873 most of 


the members bad found out the actual 


cost of: the insurance for a_ year, 
and have learned tlat, although one 
dollar was not in itsefa large sum, 


still ove dollar pa‘d fifty times wasa heavy 
tux. Dining the fall ana winter of 1873 
aod 1874 tines were herd, money was far 
from plenty, «nd many did not ke p up 
their membe:sh p. Cons quently, the 
benefits paid wer: smaller; and, this being 
noticed, the number «f lapsed member- 
s ‘ips rapidiv inc:eased, and continued to 
dog: unti! this sommer, when the number 
fe'l below one undred, Persons who had 
paid assessn ents 0a a basis of twenty five 
hundred memters were naturally demor- 
alized at the smallness of the | enefit paid; 
and some one, thinking that he should 
receive more on account of the death of a 
reJative, bri rghit suit egainst the company. 
The «flicers hid become discouraged and 
no defersc was made, Judgment was 
tuken, execution issued, and the propeity 
ntia « d and sold. Such, in brief, is the 
histery of the company. I hive not h: ad 
a word said acainst the honesty of the 
mana -cment of the company by any one. 
The officcis w: re ali men of good business 
habits «nd ef good character and standing 
inthe community. The fault was not witb 
them; but with the co-operative system. 
Had !lev looked in o the histery of other 
insurance Com darie: of a similarkind, they 
wonld have scen that they generally ended 
n fai'ure, unless there was some special 
inducerent for the members to remain in 
goci stan ng, as is the case with the 
Conduct rs’ ud Engin ers’ Association fr 
Mutual R lief. Thereis no salvation for 
ene these compan.es when they once 
begin to decine. They go down witb a 
rush, 

“| do not kyow as you will care to read 
this statement of the ‘rise and fall’ of the 
ermp ny; (nt to underst-nd the stuation 
of affairs fully it is necessary to know it. 
] um yours, very respectfully, < Pigs 


_T he newly-organ:zed Central Agency 
Company gives promize of becoming a 
useful institution. Its object may be stated 
to be the providing a responsible incorpo. 
rated medium for the transaction of 
insurance brokerage and the adjusting and 
seltling of losses. Anything pertaining to 
the insurance agency business lies within 
its scope and its chartered powers make it 
a means Of great convenience to merchan's 
who need to place large lines of insurance. 
Among the directors »re D. A. Mangam, 
president National Trust Compiny; Asher 
T. Meyer, of 8.T.& A T. Meyer; und L. J. 
Phiilips, of L. J. Puiilips, Willis & Co. 
Mr. W. H. Cheppu is the president and Mr. 
8. 8 Norton ‘the vice-president. The 
company is chartered by special uct of the 
New York tegislature and has a capital 
of $100,000, which of itself isa guaranty 
to both insurer and insured such as 
irresponsible individual brokers are unable 
to offer. To the insurance company it wil} 
pay premiums on the delivery of the 


policy, and to the policyholder it offers 
‘redit on premiums, if desired, and in case 
of necessity will advance the money on 
atjusted losses. 


—TIbe first great fire of the season has 









haprened in a wholly unexpected quarter, 
and the heavy losses entailed by it will fall 
upon miners, who were thought to be alto- 
gether out of the reach of a conflagration. 
The fire in Virginia City, Nevada, will so 
obstruct the operations of the gold and 
silver mining compsnies that the diminu- 
tion ip the production of tbe precious 
metals will amount to about three millions 
of dollars a month for the next four months, 
The »ctual losses by the fire are estimated 
at about $4,000,000, and the losses of our 
insurance companies are said to be light, as 
the risks have generally been declined by 
our weil establisbed companies. 


—Term insurance is said tobe growing 
in popularity. The Brooklyn Life has 
made the plan a specialty. Its tables are 
such as commend themselves to the accept- 
ance of debtors and creditors alike, and in 
times like these term insurance bas peculiar 
attractions. The capitalist loaning bis 
money can thus realize the security against 
the death of debtors, which only life insur- 
ance can give and at the lowest cost. And 
the borrower can, by the same means, 
relieve his mind of the apprehension of 
dying only to leave a legicy of debt to his 
cbildren or his widow. 


—The secretary of the Chamber of Life 
Insurance has reported that during the 
month of September the ameunt puid by 
twenty-seven companies upon policy claims 
was as follows: losses by death, $1,601,- 
158 70; matu'ed endowments, $157,673 86; 
total, $1,758 832.06. 


—The Chicago Insurance Agency 
ciation, which once did an extensive busi. 
ness in the Northwest, has failed, snd its 
effects will le d sposed of at sheriff's sale. 


Asso- 











The secretary, Mr. Exstmany; was once 
editer of The Insurance Reporter. 
INSURANCE. 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 60., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. S&S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W.#H.C. Bantiett, Actuary. 


Equitable 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Oash Assets... . . . $28.000.000 
Annval Income. 10,000.000 
Surplus. . . 4,000,000 


ALL PREMIUMS ARE RECEIVED IN CASH, 
ALL LOSSES ARE PAID IN CASH, 
NO NOTES ARE TAKEN. 


The Assets are invested ac- 
cording to the Insurance 
Laws of the State of New 
York, furnishing a Security 
of great value to those who 
are depending upon their 
insurance policies for the 
ultimate support of their 

families. 

THE BUSINESS Zs conduct- 
ed on the mutual plan, by 
which the profits enwre to 
the benefit of the policyhold- 
ers and are annually di- 
vided among them. 

During the year 187 4 this 
Society returned four inil- 
tion eight hundred and six- 
teen thousand dollars to 
policyholders and their 
families, tn dividends, 
death claims, ete. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
HENRY B. HYDE, JOUN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE, HENRY M.ALEXANDER, 
GEORGE D. MORGAN, BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, ROBERT L. KENNEDY, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. WILLIAM WALKER, 
HENRY Q. MARQUAND, HENRY DAY, 

JAMES LOW, WM. T. BLODGETT, 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, BENJAMIN E. BATEs, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, ASHBEL GREEN, 

JAS. W. ALEXANDER. WAYMAN CROW, 
HENRY S. TERBELL. JAMES M. BEEBE, 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, STEPHEN H. PHILLIPs, 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG, THOMAS A. BIDDLE, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, THEODORE CUYLER, 
ROBERT BLISS, CYRUS W. FIELD, 
WILLIAM H. FOGG, GEORGE H. STUART, 
DANIEL D. LORD, JOHN J. DONALDSON, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, GEORGE G. KELLOGG, 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY, 
SIMEON FITCH, SAMUEL HOLMES, 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D., J. F. NAVARRO, 

BENJ, F. RANDOLPH, W.WHITEWRIGHT, Jx., 
ALANSON TRASE, JOHN J. McCOOK. 
JOHN T. MOORE, E. JUDSON HAWLEY, 
PARKER HANDY, ALEXANDER P. IRVIN, 
JOHN SLOANE, D. HENRY SMITH. 

HENRY B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 

SAMUEL BORROWE, SECRETARY. 

GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, ActUaRY. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE AT 
No. 120 Broadway, New York. 





THE 
National Life 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIVA. 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


oe 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


157 to 163 LaSalle St., 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


where the business of the Company is transacted. 


.81,000,000 00 
3,787,386 25 


2,316,539 90 


Cash Capital.......0.....0000--.: ae 
Total Assets, July Ist. 1875.... 
Total Liabilities, July ist. 


Surplus, being security addi- 
tional to the Reinsurance 
1.470,846 35 


JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 
L. D. CORTRIGHT, Vice-President. 
J. ¥. CRANK, Secretary. 
EMERSON Wi PEST; Actuary. 





+¢‘So Much Insurance tor so Much 
—, 


ST. LOUIS 


LIFE INSURANCE 


A STRONG a COMPANY, 
Giving a MAXIMUM In- 
surance for a MINI- 
MUM Premium. 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COD., 


189 MARKET ST., NEWARK. 
i, B: BELBW ELL. President. 
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32d YEAR, 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 
ORGANIZED 1843. 





Has Insured since that date nearly 


53,000 LIVES. 
Has paid in death claims more than 
$9,008,000. 
Has returned to its members in Surplus more 
than $6,000,009. 
Has earned a Surplus in 1874 of 
$575,000, 
which is had the credit of poliey-bolders of the prese 
ent year 
Ithasa Reserved Fund of $12.539.416.98, 


according to a computation by the Combined Experi- 
ence Table of Mortality, which isthe basis assumed 
by the state inthe valuation of policiesin all com- 
panies doing business in Massachusetts. 


Insurances granted upon individual lives to 
the amount of $15, 000. 
Amount at risk, 
$63,000,000, 
upon 21,302 LIVES, 
Fer intormation concerning Lite Insurance 
in all its branches apoly at the Offices, or to 


Local Agents in the various Cities and Towns 
of this and other States. 





B. F. STEVENS, Pres’t. q, M. GIBBENS, 8*e'’y. 
W. G. MCKQIVN, Ass. Sec C. WRIGHT, Act’y. 
Ww - We! lORLAND, Mt ?b,, vied. Ex.mine! er. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 2}th, 1875. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst December, 1874: 
Premiums received on Mavine Risks from 


Ist January, 187', to 31 t December. 1874. $6,512,986 21 
Premiums on’ Policies not marked off Ist 


SOMME TO. «cc sveces cceccuotvscebicsesse 2,433,258 19 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,945,344 40 
No Policies have ben issued upon Life 

Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 

with Murine Kisks. 

emiums marked off from Ist January, 

1874. to 3lst December 187}........-+-s+e0e oe 9,71 *3 
Loss s ald during thc same per'od.. - 2, 70.6.9 95 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses. . i '875,057 47 





oe 
0. York 
Stock, City, Bank, and othe oe" L100 
Loans secured bv Stocks and gg 2,152,800 00 
Rea!) Estate and Bonds and Mortgag £67,000 oo 
Interest and sundry notes and claims due 


the Com~anv. estimated at............. 4°" 675 72 
Premium Notes and Hills Receivable...... 2.832 848 48 
UG Bvcescnce vecsscsessanetcceceuesu 20.199 54 

Total Amount of Assets........... $15.0 3.534 74 


Six per cent. Interest on the ontetandinz certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after ‘Tuesday, the Sea. 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and a ter Tuesdav, the 
S co: d of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates vo be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi- 
eates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment ofitnterest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is deciared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
8lst December, 187, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the tth of April next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 





TRUSTEES: 

D, JONES, GORDON W, BURNHA 
bee DENNIS, DK CHauxceye 
W. 4. H. MOORE, CLA RL ES BURDETT, 
HENRY COIr. KKANCIS SKIDDY, 
LEWIS CURTIS. ROB’T B. MINTUE 
CHAIU-ES H, RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSH 

WELL HOLBROOK, GEORGE W. LANE, 
VID LANK. ROBERT L. STUART. 
JAMES BRYCE, JAMES G. DE COREST 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, ALEXANDER V.BLARB 
HENRY. BOG RYT SOAR? ron th 
N ; : we H 
b ib &, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 


” 3. D. JONES, Pr 
CHARLES DE NN Is. IS. Wice- Presidents 
a H. HL MOON. 2a Vice-Pres’t. 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 .« $13,256,440 68 
Surplus . + « « 1,292,543 41 


Insurance effeeted on all the desirable plans, Term 
insurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


aspecial feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company. 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 
6. H. WHITH, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
BALSKY STEVENS, Seo’y 


WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y. 
L. W. MEECH, Actuary. 
B. 0, GOODWIN, Gen'l Agent, 161 Broadway, a, ¥. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
ORTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of July, 1875 


Rese Tad ore Oe ere ee eee Head 39 
Unpaid Losses and Dividends - - <- = a77 
Net Surplu pe te ee ee a ae ee 4'343 83 





esariennen i Salat iB AL a ae) x ec a deg eraeaieas 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 





miten aien btocks (market va’ sana ., aie iF $8 
ta GcuniGistene, « a 86 ; 
2 00 Stoska, p: zine a on demand ‘(market value of Securities $4i6,462 EP 325.149 
— URN BIG MGs occ aac cecasccucotcecs os esantbadaseoacseaddsen’ xm 33 -g: 
lane oe Sande OF AGM. . ....cersccccscccesesrccccccoccecse eves 1g 7.6: 8 
SERRE caine se RS Seo one aa x 
2 uns due and sisciisebah ts ouiles lessad ws cs Obes = é iat p Ri 
NOIR ick. sa a casiabictndiedeabetied singseetdh wuld bud Weedbeehedaubdddssiudcccadiaesees $5,754,214 85 | 


CHAS. a MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


JULY 13TH, 1875. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 239 Broadway, 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 


Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1875............ Wiibtedees .. $7,640,230 62 
SN 5c «aie sutet Cae cneb ess seca cmamadas-cneds Ads) stekengdirene ss caahen 1, 465,042 86 


Ratio of Expense (including Taxes) to Total nme 10, 
MPARATIVE CEppauawe, 1873 an 


Neate Note Aseets, .27......ccceces. 83,4 = $3, 8: ae. O77 7: 
anpennepam ama a Ets Br; ee i 433 ¢ 133 
iv ad? 136i § on set- 

emiu rticipating poties Proportionace to. other aes to surplus. 

The return coumtues (Dividend) for mi £9 will, on most — ise.” eg than th 
The conservative and p-udent management 0 - as shown ror ay —_ ven above, are 

—. | sutticient guaranty that the best interests of polerne ders are honestly protected and faithfuly 
arom 0! 

The KNICKERBOCKER continues to offer liberal contracts of insurance and to earnestly commend the 
“SAVINGS BANK PLAN.” Policies on this plan bear on their face a detinite cash surrender value, and are 
thereby rendered as pepetighie as a United States Bond. 

TB BARD, Ac etuary. 


ey 5. oN ag er CHAS. M 
ERBY, M. b. ‘Consul ang, pom HENRY W.JOH Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Casbier. 


To HN oe COLLIN 


CONTINENTAL MANHATTAN 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Brondway, N. Y. 


Capital be ba = si ,000,090 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, ’75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities + -¢..8 217,405 54 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
K€ BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, B.D. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, 


bee of —— Death Claims 
bes paid $4.10 in di cr eenee to Poliey-holders; 
as a surplus of $1,860,000 over Liabilities ; 
has a ratio of et — for every $100 Lia- 
t 


Its ratio of eae to emp in 1874 was only 
bout 14 per cen 


THEINTEREST ACCOUNT reas THECLAIMS ParD. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 





DIRECTORS: DIRECTORS. 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. eae aes, —«(| eae Somme. 








H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prost, | ANBROSEC. Kincsiann, | Joun W. HUNTER, 
RAM R. P. PERRIN, | 0. ¥. WEMPLeE,’ 
BANS G, ARNOLD LAWMENCH ikyor amren FT pAaeAlt, | J. L, HALSEY, 
A. A. LUW SAMUEL R EDWARD HAIGH | JOHN D. Russ. 
wb ‘ JAMES M Men bax | P. VAN ZANDT LANE, 
+ a an DEN GXsus CORT TDs. JOHN 8. HARBIS, | JAMES E. YEATMAN, 
le ls Ku. ai 5 
HENRY 5. OER ALEX a MM. WHITE DS tg | =. we Sensceient Louis, 
AURELIDS B. HU WILLIAM BRYC RAP : ED, 
WILLIAM M. V AIL CHARLES LAMSC} A Mg tt | we we Seaones 
THEODORE 1. HUSTED, WELLINGTON CLAPP, Ee ke STON, 
Di Be ent, wey PAN ie ULDING, EDM COFFIN, | Jac OB NAYLOR, _— 
WM. M. RICHARDS, ‘KOBURT H. MCCURDY ALBERT CLARK, Leianiednal fedeiphie, 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, DAN ELS, MILLER, br Ra ' | Somme ‘oston, 
JAS. FREELAND, O} WN H. BARLK, rN SEs ATSON, 
C, J. LOWREY ENuy RE, UG No HELL, | W. K. HINMAN. 
JOHN D. MAIRS. CHARL . BOOTH GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
LORING ANDREWS, WM. H. HURLBO™, _ 
ARTHUR W. BENSON, EDWARD MARTIN, PRES'DENT, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
JOHN L, RIKER, BRAD rhea hi : HENS? STORES. Cc. Y. WEMPLE. 
Aa aa iguary 
ST Ee eaaeities seat | ERE at Sins 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary Agency Dep’t. EL: BI STOKES.” ¢ Assistant Secretaries. 
Cra. M RBY. Secretary | De of 
AS. rookiyn Pp H Hy 
__SOHN'K. OARLEY General Agent United States Life Insurance Co., 








ST. PAUL,’ ae ae 
orner arren Street, 
{INCORPORATED 1850. 


FIRE AND MARINE CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, | Sau caeA NG ARGRaRnanse 
s 


{TY, ECONOMICAL 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


and LIBERALITY TO THE INSUR. 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
Cash Capital - = + « + $400,000.00 
Cash Surplus = - + © « 432,816.48 


ctiaiie tee JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
WiLta ae De dD WHITING, Actuary. 
Total Cash Assets, July 
Ist, 1875. bal ae ee $832,81 6.48 











STEEL ENGRAVING 





This Company commenced business ten (10) years 
ago, with $75,000 cash capital. Its progress has been 
rapid and the indempity offered by it unsurpassed. 

J.C BURBANK, President. 
¢. H. BIGELOW, Secretary. 


Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
Before You Start, TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 


aioe $3.70. 
T RAVELERS) “titer sore. com 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. _ a 261 Broadway, N. X. Caty, 











THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 





THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than 110.0600 Policies Issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY ” 


gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur- 
passed by any other form of policy. 


All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans = 10 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION LX 


PAID-UP INSURANCE 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 





CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an important one, 
Many Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not begin 
to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years’ premium: 
thereon. 


The PRESENT of this Company is all that could be desired, and, with the ex- 
periences and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE that can be given. If you want a Policy, investigute the claims of 
this Company to your confidence and support. Information as to Insurance or 
Agencies cheerfully furnished upon application to the Home Office. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Acteery, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








~ [November 4, 1875, 
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- .. Farm and Garden. 
TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


IN THE SPANISH WINE COUNTRY. 

A writer on Spanish vineyards and wine- 
stores says: “We drove over from Port Saint 
Mary, which has its own vast bodegas, or 
wine-stores, and whence about a quarter of 
of the sherry annually sept to England {§ 
shipped. Our conveyance was the conven- 
tional carrefelar,an antique style of vehicle, 
hung well upon springs, but requiring four 
horses, with their customary ragged trappings 
and jingling bells, to drag it over the villain- 
ous pavements of the steep streets and along 
the furrowed, sandy country roads. After 
passing some pleasant suburban gardens, with 
their tall flowering aloes and large-leaved 
tropical plants, we were soon among the few 
vineyards skirting the town, and, crossing 
asandy heath, studded with pines, emerged 
into the open country. <A faint, ruddy- 
streaked purply haze of hills, indicating the 
finer Jerez vineyards, rose up on our right 
hand; while our road lay through fields of 
stubble, eaten close down to the roots by 
browsing herds or by brood mares turned out 
to feed after their task of threshing the lately 
garnered corn is ended. We pass occasional 
huge-wheeled bullock-carts, carrying empty 
wine-butts to San Lucar, and solitary panpier- 
laden mules and donkeys ; sight ragged peas- 
ants, tending thickly-fleeced sheep, or lazily- 
watching herds of swine battening upon the 
skins of newly-trodden grapes, or drawing 
water from ancient wayside wells; startle an 
occasional partridge or scatter a flock of 
steady-looking turkeys. ‘The broad track of 
arable land, bounded by low hills, with some 
white farm-bouses commonly crowning their 
summits, soon begin to be intersected by 
patches of vineyards, which, shut off by dusty 
hedges of prickly pear, broken here and there 
by a dilapidated gateway, eventually line both 
sides of the road. A dark pine grove rises on 
our left hand, and before us the white houses 
and bodegas of San Lucar, with their low- 
pitched roofs dominated by a half-dozen 
church-towers, spread themselves outin the 
midst of orange trees; while the solid square 
keep of the Moorish castle frowns down dis- 
dainfally upon all. Beyond, the turquoise- 
tinted Guadalquiver flows placidly on to the 
sea. Troops of mules laden with panniers of 
dust-covered grapes, and occasionally carrying 
a couple of blue-shirted, crimson-sashed, 
hulking mulateros as well—for in this op- 
pressive heat every beggar who can rides on 
horseback—are proceeding, enveloped in 
clouds of sand, to the different press-houses 
of the town; and as the vebicle rumbles along 
the irregularly paved streets, bordered by 
the whitest of houses with the brightest of 
green shutters and balconies, we encounter 
files of donkeys, carrying kegs and jars of 
water to thirsty souls sweltering in the sur- 
rounding vineyards. Heaps of grape-stalks, 
op which tawny-tinted, scantily-draped young 
urchins are sprawling, lie piled up in front of 
many an open gateway, through which 
plimpses are caught of casks and screw- 
presses, wooden shovels and pitchers, and 
capacjous troughs, in which the grapes are 
trodden toa steady clockwork movement that 
would delight if it did not absolutely frenzy a 
Prussian drill-sergeant.”’ 


y 
a 





THE CHEMICAL BAROMETER, 

The Scientific American says: ‘‘In compli- 
ance with the repeated request of some of 
our meteorologically-inclined correspondents, 
we publish below instructions for the con- 
struction of the so-called chemical barometer, 
or weatber-glass. The utility of tbis little in- 
strument is based upon the varying solubility 
of certain salts under different atmospheric 
conditions of pressure, humidity, and temper- 
ature, and the employment of a menstruum of 
such a density that the slightest increase or 
decrease of the same will cause the newly- 
formed crystals to rise or sink in the liquid. 
The instrument generally consists of a tube 
from ten to twelve inches long and from three- 
quarters to one inchin diameter. It is closed 
at the lower end, and after the solution has 
been poured in the upper end is drawn out by 
means of aspirit-lamp or blowpipe until the 
tube is hermetically sealed. When cooled the 
point is broken off in such a manner thata 
minute bole is left, which suffices for the nec- 
essary communication between the contents 
of the tube and the external atmosphere, An- 
other arrangement consists of a large test-tube 
with a piece of bladder or caoutchouc tied 
over the mouth, and a small pin-hole made 
through this covering. This arrangement, 
however, is not so satisfactory as the first, as 
the covering does not last very long. The so. 
lution may be made as follows: Take pure 
nitrate of potash (saltpeter) and chloride of 
ammonium (sal ammoniac) each 1 part, cam- 
phor 4 parts, strong alcohol 70 parts, dis- 

: tilled water 50 parts, Sbake the alcohol and 




























water well together, and dissolve in it the 
saltpeter and sal ammoniac ; then, after hay- 
ing reduced the camphor by triturating it in a 
mortar with afew drops of the dilute spirit, 
add it to the rest of the solution, and heat 
gently over a water-bath until complete solu- 
tion is effected and the liquid is clear. When 
this is accomplished, pour the solution imme- 
diately into the tubé, the mouth of whicb may 
then be closed as directed, and the whole 
allowed to cool very slowly. The indieations 
that this little instrament gives are of this 
nature: If the atmosphere be dry and the 
weather promising, the solid matter will be 
found resting on the bottom of the tube, the 
supernatant liquid being perfectly clear; ‘but 
on the approach of rain or wind the solid 
matter will gradually rise and small crystals 
of stellar formation will be found floating in 
the otherwise pellucid liquid. On the ap- 
proach of strong winds flakes of feather-like 
form will sometimes appear on the surface of 
the liquid. This often occurs several hours 
before the actual breaking out of the storm. 
In cold weather the liquid is rendered 
milky by the multitude of white stars con- 
stantly floating in it. The instruments are 
pretty ornaments and their indications are 
always interesting and instructive.’’ 

The glass must, of course, be freely exposed 
to the air, It may be hung in a porch, or 
outside a window, in the shade. 


GROWING QUINCES FOR PROFIT. 


A Central Illinois correspondent in The 
Country Gentleman says: ‘‘ Wherever quinces 
can be grown there is no fruit which offers 
greater or more certain remuneration to the 
grower. A well-cared-for quince tree will bear 
some the third year from planting and for 
many years will increase in productiveness 
and profit. The proper distance for planting 
is twelve feet apart each way. This will give 
825 per acre. I have had trees bear one peck 
to one-half bushel the fourth year after plant- 
ing; but it is usually the fifth or sixth year 
before they produce much of acrop. Twenty 
years ago the price was 75c. to $1 per bushel; 
but of late it has steadily risen and the demand 
is and will be good. No fruit is better for 
canning, and this willcreatea demand. Last 
year was a great fruit year; but quinces sold 
steadily from $6 to $8 per barrel in New York 
and were often quoted at $7 to $10, Ihavesold 
them many years for $2 to $2.50 per bushel. 

“A well-established quince orchard, in full 
bearing, will yield three pecks to a bushel per 
tree. On an acre there should be at least 225 
bushels, which, at $2 per bushel, would bring 
$450 per acre. The quince requires less care 
than most other fruits, but well repays all it 
receives and would pay still better with more, 
‘Trained in tree form, with clean, straight 
trunk, the quinces will be much fairer, and the 
tree can be better guarded against attacks of 
the borer, which is its most serious enemy. 
Planting on moist, mucky, or even wet vround, 
I have found a partial protection from the 
borer. People who cannot grow quinces on 
dry or sandy uplands can safely blame the 
borer as the cause of their failure, Applica- 
tions of carbolic soap will prevent the insect 
from laying its eggs. 

“ With regard to the profit from quinces, at 
even $2 per bushel, I may safely rate it at $300 
to $100 per acre. An enterprising neighbor of 
mine sOme years ago was boasting to me of 
the profit he made from strawberries, at ten 
cents per quart. As Iwas that year selling 
quinces at $3 per bushel, 1 made a calculation, 
and found I was getting about as much per 
quart, lacking only twenty cents per bushel, 
as he received for strawberries. The quince 
trees needed less care than the berry patch 
and cost far less to gather and market. He 
agreed with me, and next spring planted a 
quince orchard, which is now coming into 
bearing. 

“Tn many parts of the country quiuces can- 
not be grown; but they are worth a trial 
everywhere, and where they succeed no crop 
is more profitable. There is now and is likely 
to be a large demand for young quince trees. 
Farmers who have orchards of the Orange or 
Rea’s Mammoth can make a good thing from 
them, aside from the fruit, by saving all the 
suckers that spring up around the trees, either 
for sale or to extend their own quince or- 
chards.” 


PROFIT IN FARMING, 


We take the following extract from en ad- 
dress delivered before the Kishwaukee (lll.) 
Farmers’ Club: 

“Profit in farming consists not wholly in 
dollars and cents. ‘Lhe intelligent farmer who 
Joves his business and successfully rears his 
family in spite of insects, drought, or storms, 
and at the same time increases the fertility of 
his soil without being engulfed in a whirlpool 
of debts, is really richer in true manhood and 
life usefulness than many a millionaire, with his 
ill-gotten gains. Wedonot expectand hardly 
eare to convince each other that any one 
brauch of farm pursuit is so much more prof- 





itable than others as to make us rush pell-mell 
to that branch, for which, perhaps, neither 
aptitude ner education in farm-life fit us. Of 
course, as a body of intelligent gentlemen, we 
expect to learn many things from our compar- 
ison of views and statement of facts. For one, 
I shall be content if we show to each other 
several methods by which farmers with ordi- 
nary intelligence and without too constant and 
excessive toil can secure enough .of this 
world’s goods to make life happy, home 
cheerful, our children intelligent, and an accu- 
mulating safety fund for our declining years. 
I would not have farmers all rich, if I could, 
for very few of the rich men are such 
as we delizht to honor; but I would gladly 
see that day ofjubilee,that must have so cheered 
the ancient world, when debts were banished 
from existence. This great Northwest, aptly 
styled the garden of the world, is crippled 
from debt, till great masses of farmers are not 
really free men. Farmers owe the merchant, 
and, hence, in a measure, feel compelled to 
trade on, in spite, it may be, of excessive 
prices. The implement vender has many a 
farmer’s note running on at ten per cent., piled 
on top, perhaps, ofa fifty per cent. profit to 
start with ; hence, such vender or agent has 
almost complete control of many, who dare 
not assert their freedom for fear of conse- 
quences. We have settled this goodly land, 
endured many hardships, toiled early and late 
to rear our families and provide comfortable 
homes for coming years ; and, while I rejoice 
in the success of many, still I cannot close my 
eyes to the painful fact that more than half the 
farmers of the West are slaves to debt. Farm 
mortgages and notes, with high rates of inter- 
est, are rapidly eating out their substance. 
Now if in our discussions we can suggest any 
branch or branches of farming that will tend 
to lift the struggling ‘armer from his difficult- 
ies—point out to him a more excellent way— 
we shall have accomplished a good work.”’ 


GOOD ADVICE. 


The following good advice is from an aéd- 
dress delivered before the Bucks County (Pa.) 
Agricultural Society by Thomas Shellcross : 

‘Economical farming implies several condi- 
tions. We must raise greater crops per acre. 
It takes no longer to cultivate a good crop 
than a poor one. We must have the most im- 
proved implements; machinery is cheaper 
than labor. A man with acorn-plow can do 
double the work he could do with a cultivator, 
and do it better. A good washing-machine 
materially lightens the cares of the household. 
The sewing-machine might be a great labor- 
saving machine; but since its introduction 
there are so many useless seams made that the 
labors of the women do not seem to be made 
any lighter. I remember once seeing a gar- 
ment with nineteen tucks, 

“There is no economy in purchasing half- 
worn implements. They will be continually 
out of order. The first wear is always the 
best. 

‘*Pay as you go. A man witb cash in his 
hand can always purchase to much better ad- 
vantage than he who expects a credit. I have 
seen corn bring $1.10 per bushel on a credit of 
nine months, when the market price was only 
eighty-five cents. 

‘‘ The farmer must keep well posted. It is 
a great matter of economy that he be well 
supplied with papers and magazines. Not 
only his county paper, which tells him of af- 
fairs about home; but also one of the great 
dailies, which lets him look right out into the 
world. At least one of the journals devoted 
to agriculture should find access to his home. 
One or two hints picked up through the year 
will amply repay the cost of subscription. 

“There is economy in giving the children a 
good education. We kuow too little of the 
whys and wherefores connected with our call- 
ing. We work too much in the dark. To 
get the best possible results from our land and 
fertilizers how important that we should un- 
derstand their constituents and their adapt- 
ability to certain crops. As soon as by 
improved intellectual power man begins to 
discover and apply the laws of Nature a vast 
accession is made to the power of human 
productiveness. If this be so, we see how 
groundless is the opinion that education and 
science are without practical benefit, and that 
philosophers and students are merely a use- 
less burden on the community, since it is 
knowledge and its application which has given 
us all the advantages which we possess over 
sayages.’’ 


HOW FARMERS’ WIVES BREAK DOWN. 


A woman tells this story to the Boston Cul- 
tivator, and many can testify of their own 
knowledge that it is sadly true: 

“She has four little girla—the eldest six 
years and the youngest three months. Her 
husband keeps six cows, and cultivates a farm 
of a hundred acres, employing two hired men 
toaid him. Three meals must be cooked daily 
for a family of seven, not counting the baby; 
four children dressed and cared for; the milk 


—— 


of six cows attended to and butter madej 

while the weekly washing and ironivug must 

be accomplished in some way. From fout 

o’clock in the morning until tén'and sometimes - 
eleven at night one pair of hands and one 

pair of feet perform this labor, and now the 

tired body rebels and says: ‘This cannot be 

endured.’ 

‘Let me tell you of another case : The farm- 
er and his wife have three children, all ander 
eicht years, He employs two hired men, 
boarding them, and keeps eleven cows. A 
woman comes in to do the washing and iron- 
ing; but that is all the assistance the wife 
receives, except the few steps her children 
can save her. She must rise at four o’clock 
and prepare breakfast, so that her husband 
and the hands’ can bein the mowing-field 
by five. Every other day, however, one of 
the hired men remains to do the churning for 
her; but this favor was not allowed her until 
she had threatened to eall in the doctor te de- 
clare to her husband her inability to do such 
hard work. Thenit was reluctantly concede!, 
although two forty-pouod firkins of butter 
were packed each week ; for our farmer prides 
himself on his herd of cowe—pure-blood Alder- 
neys—and sells his buttcr'at the highest rates, 
carefully depositing its proceeds in the bank 
and rarely giving his wife so much as a five- 
dollar bill of it. His last injunction to the 
‘hand,’ as he departs to the field, is: ‘John, 
come just as quick as youcan. Don’t let Mrs. 
M. keep you for anything else. Hay can’t 
wait for woman’s work.’ There are dishes to 
wash, milk to skim, pans to scald, beds to 
make, children to dress, baby to nurse, rooms 
to sweep, and dinner to cook over the broiling- 
hot stove ; and one woman to do it all!” 


BONE FOR FOWLS, 


The various preparations of pure bone, 
selected and prepared, as crushed, granulated, 
bone-meal, ete.—for feeding to poultry are 
becoming each year more popular, and de- 
servedly so. The experience of nearly every 
one who has given thema faithful trial has 
been such as to make them constant patrons 
of tbe most reliable venders, it being invariably 
found that by a judicious use of broken or 
ground new bone the fowls are healtueir, 
more prolific, stand confinement better, and 
acquire fewer bad habits by confinement. 
Chickens fed on these preparations to the 
proper extent will grow to much better size, 
the use of the bone having the effect to post- 
pone the time when the bones harden, or, in 
common phrase, “‘set.’’ Chicks are, there- 
fore, such for a greater period and may be 
kept growing for a longer time by the use of 
bone preparation. 

To such as want authority on this point we 
would recommend a careful perusal of the 
valuable opinion of Lewis Wright, as given in 
his celebrated ‘‘ Book of Poultry,” where he 
speaks with the utmost assurance from pos- 
itive experiences. Mr. Wright was very 
much surprised at the results of his own ex- 
periments ; but was perfectly satisfied there- 
with, and uvhesitatingly recommends chicken 
fanciers to use the bone freely. 

His opinion is corroborated by the experi- 
ence of hundreds who have very materiaily 
improved the laying qualities and general 
health of their flocks by the use of such bones 
as were saved from the household cooking, 
and broken into fragments with an ax or 
stone. 

It becomes, then, a matter of interest to 
many a fancier ‘‘How shall I obtain these 
preparations?’ They are to be had; but not 
without the incurring of a large expense for 
transportation if sent by express. In large 
quantities—by the sack, barrel, or ton—the 
goods may be gent as freight ata much less 
pro rata cost; but the time occupied in transit 
is greater and many dealers would not want 
more than fifty or one hundred pounds at 
once, 

We advise the fanciers to club together to 
obviate these difficulties: to purchase in large 
quantities, at ninimum rates, and thus secure 
at regular intervals a fresh supply of this val- 
uable help at a reasonable cost. 


HUMAN SALIVA KILLS SNAKES. 

The Marietta (Ga.) Journal was told by 4 
gentleman the other day that human spittle 
was as deadly to poisonous snakes as their 
bites were deadly to man. He says while 
picking up a bundle of straw and trash under 
his arm, while cleaning a field, a ground rattle. 
snake, four feet long, crawled out from it and 
fell to the ground at bis feet. He at once 
placed bis heel upon the head of the snake 
and spit in its mouth. Shortly afterward the 
snake showed symptoms of inactivity aud 
sickness ; and he picked it up by its tail and 
earried it to the house and showed it to his 
wife, telling her he had spitin its mouth and 
that it was poisoned. At the expiration of 
fifteen minutes the snake was dead. To fur- 
ther experiment, he came across a blowing 
adder (snake), which ejected from its mouth a 





yellowish liquid, He caught it and spit in ite 
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mouth, and it died. He caught another blow- 
ing, and it refused to open its mouth. He srit 
upon a stick and rubbed the spittle upon the 
adder’s nose; andit died. Afterward he came 
across a blacksnake, regarded as not poison- 
ous, and caught it and spit in its mouth. In- 
stead of the spittle killing the blacksnake, as 
it did the poisonous reptiles, it only made it 
stupidly sick, from which it recovered. This 
conclusively shows that poisonous snakes have 
as much to fear from the spittle of man as man 
has to fear from their bites. 


CALIFORNIA HONEY. 

Among other numerous products for which 
California seems destined to become famous 
honey ranks as by no means the least valuable 
item. It has already found its way into the 
Eastern markets—though, so far, in limited 
supply—and is much admired for its purity and 
delicacy of flavor. Its production is not lim- 
ited to any part of the state; but at present it 
is chiefly made a specialty in San Diego Coun- 
ty, near the Mexican border. The honey crop 
of that county for 1873 was 119,000 pounds, 
and it is expected it will this year equal 200,000 
pounds, The bees commence working in that 
county about the first of February, and the 
season for storing honey lasts from June to 
September. The finest honey is made from 
the flowers of the sage plant, which grows 
there in such abundanes. This is the true 
sage, and must not be confounded with the 
“‘sage brush’? of Nevada and the northern 
counties. The flat top or “ buckwheat grease- 
wood” also affords excellent honey. The 
bloom of this plant closely resembles that of 
buckwheat; hence thename, The flower of 
the sumac is another source; and the ice-plant, 
which covers so much of the country, is like- 
wise sought by the bees. 


A NEW EMERALD GREEN, 


Any pigment which approaches in beauty 
the fearfully poisonous Paris Green certainly 
deserves attention. One of these is said to be 
an hydrated oxide of chromium, prepared in a 
peculiar manner and known as Guignet’s 
Green. We doubt the statement that it is not 
poisonous ; but it is, at all events, far more 
harmless than Paris Green or any other ar- 
senical color. It is prepared on a large scale 
by fusing together, on the hearth of a suita- 
bly-constructed flame furnace, at a dark red 
heat, three parts boracic acid to one part 
bi-chromate of potash. The mass swells up, 
much oxygen gas is evolved, and the sub- 
stance is finally converted into a beautiful 
green double salt—borates of chromium and 
potash. By repeated washing with boiling 
water it is decomposed with hydrated oxide of 
chromium and a soluble borate of potash. 
After suitable washing and very fine grinding 
this oxide of chromium has a most beautiful 
shade of color, covers well, stands the air and 
light, and is only attacked by boiling concen- 
trated acids. Ona small scale this green pig- 
ment may be prepared in a porcelain crucible. 


TREES ABOUT FARM BUILDINGS. 


A goodly number of shade trees about the 
farm buildings add much to the general ap. 
pearance of the place, as also to the comfort 
of man and beast during the hot days of sum- 
mer. But many make the mistake of planting 
too many large growing trees near their dwell- 
ings, which in time exclude beth light and 
air, and cause the building, standing constant- 
ly in the shade, to become unhealthy. In cold 
climates deciduous trees should always be 
preferred to evergreens, when planted in po- 
sitions likely to shade the house ; because it is 
only inhot weather that shade is desirable, 
and in winter all the light and solar heat to be 
obtained are required for health. As a rule, 
we would say: Keep all trees of larger growth 
at least one hundred feet from a dwelling- 
house, using the intervening space as a lawn, 
in which may be planted small growing trees 
and shrubs. Evergreen trees should be em- 
ployed exclusively for ornamentation or as 
wind-breaks, but never for shade. 


SMOKING IN THE BARN. 


‘““Nosmoking” is posted in most decent 
factories. It ought to be posted in every barn. 
There is not much difference between having 
a horse-thief around the stables and a man 
cleaning off horses with a pipe in his mouth; 
and there is no bired man much meaner than 
the one who, when his employer comes round, 
slips his pipe into his pocket or holds his hand 
over it, as if it were a litle bird. All such fel- 
lows should be paid off, started off, and 
kept off. As for the farmer himself going into 
the barn with a pipe in his mouth, no com- 
plaint.can be made; but if his establishment 
burns up nobody shoald ery, unless it be the 
wife aud children, Lightning and incendiaries 
and spontaneous combustion combined do not 
cause as many barns to be burned as the pipe; 
and generally at least one good horse goes 
also. It would be much better if the smoker 
.could go up with the ope and haye smoke 
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RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


-+--lowa will soon be independent of oak 
forest and hemlock swamps, ivasmuch as a 
new process of tanning leathe) by using tan- 
ning plant, instead of bark, is said to have 
been fally tested and proved successful. One 
ton of the plant will tam 400 pounds of leather, 
which is said to be more than the same weight 
of bark will do. Bark costs about $12 per 
ton; the plant not to exceed $5, the latter pro- 
ducing the best quality of leather. The plant 
grows wild in that state. A single tract in the 
western part contains over 15,000 acres, which 
it is estimated will produce three tons to the 
acre. The process of tanning is the same as 
with bark, except that the juice of the plant, 
produced by straining, is used instead of bark. 


..A correspendent of the Montreal Wit- 
ness states that Mr. Hadwen, Teeswater, On- 
tario, ‘‘has just finished threshing the fall 
wheat from five and a half acres of land 
sowed with white winter wheat, and has 249 
bushels, or nearly fifty-five bushels per acre. 
From seven acres sowed with Treadwell 
wheat he got 314 bushels, or forty-five bush- 
els per acre. The total from the twelve and a 
half acres was 608 bushels, or nearly fifty 
bushels per acre. Hehas also a field of oats 
from which he expects seventy bushels to the 
acre. These are, of course, very large yields, 
but the crops throughout this part of the 
country are very heavy. Sucha harvest has 
not been gathered duringthe past twenty 
years.” 


..Wind-mills are yearly getting more and 
more into use. They are not only employed 
for raising water, to which they are so well 
adapted, but for grinding grain. Mr. W. H. 
Eaton, residing in Iowa, in the last Prairie 
Farmer says of them: “I purchased a geared 
mill last winter (a sixteen-foot) for the purpose 
of grinding and pumping. Since January 
5th, 1875, I have ground 2,000 bushels of corn 
and oats for the farmers. I have ground six- 
teen bushels of clean corn in fifty-eight 
minutes by the watch, and have ground from 
60 to 130 bushels of corn and oats in ten 
hours. I had all the mill could possibly do 
until spring work commenced.” 


..A stock raiser sends to The Mirror and 
Farmer a prescription which he thinks almost 
infallible for curing ‘‘scours’’ in calves. 
Break up about a peck of corn-cobs in a 
kettle, and cover them about an inch deep 
with water, boil two hours, and give about a 
pint of the liquid three timesa day. If the 
ealf is taken from the cow and taught to 
drink, it is only necessary to put the cob-tea 
with his milk. If allowed to go with the cow, 
a bottle must be used to turn it down his 
throat after having his milk, which should 
not be very much in quantity until cured of 
disease. 


...-A correspondent at Minneapolis informs 
us that the wheat crop in Minnesota is mag- 
nificent. The grain is large and well filled, 
weighing from sixty to sixty-five pounds to the 
bashel. Nearly all the counties report their 
average to be twenty-five bushels to the acre. 
The crop of the state is from twenty-five 
millions to forty millions of bushels of fine 
wheat, besides other grain. New wheat now 
sells readily a $1 per bushel. 


..Near Clerington, Ohio, lives a widow 
and her daughter, aged 20, an intelligent and 
estimable girl, who own 80 acres of land, 
which they farm themselves. The daughter 
breaks up the ground, drives the mowing- 
machine and horse-rake, and with the mother’s 
assistance does the entire labor of the farm. 


..Miss Helen Wharton has presented the 
Michigan Agricultural College with two 
bushels of Smyrna wheat, raised at Tiflis, an 
Armenian provincein Asia. The grain is nearly 
twice the size of the common berry, very 
white, and is said to make the best of flour. 


-.»-A carrot crop of over one thousand 
bushels per acre is reported from Wisconsin 
by L. L, Fairchild, of which the cost was six 
cents per bushel. 


AGRICULTURAL. 
ROSE BUDS IN WINTER. 


Now Ready.—Roses for winter bloom and fall 
planting. We Roses, that will 
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EASTERN MARYLAND FARMS 


&@ Send for free Descriptive Pamphlet to 
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STRICTLY THE PUREST AND BEST... 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. 


Send fora SAMPLE €ARD OF COLORS and REDUCED PRICE-LIST. 
NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 68 Barclay St., N.Y. 





AVERILL 


or sample-card and reduced price-list to 


PRICE REDUCED 


PAINT. 


OVER 300,000 HOUSES 


PAINTED WITH IT. 
White and all the Fashionable Shades, mixed ready for use, and sold by the Gallon. 
gneege the price is reduced, the consumer will find the quality better than ever. 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CoO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York; or 132 East River St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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PROVIDENCE WRINGERS 


are Superior to All Others, for 
the Following Reasons: 


1, THE ROLLERS, of large size and best quality of 
white rubber, are all secured to their sh in the 
mest permanent manner b= 4 the MOULTON PRO- 
CESS, making the best. Koller in the wor 

2. THE PATENT METAL JOURNAL CASINGS pre- 
vent fed wear upon the journ 

3. THE DOUBLE SPIRAL CoGs used on this Wringer 
give the utmost ease and steadiness in working; 
while the double stop prevents them from bottom- 


or ig thrown out of curs 

TH ‘ABLE CUR Gaus pe ad- 
justs this machine to tubs of au any size or thickness, 
making & 
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. 
IOrry, STREN AND BEAUTY 
combined in this aahaas with all the requisites not 
a first-class Wringer. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


PROVIDENCE, R. |., 
11 Warren St. New York. 


H. B. NEWHALL, Agent. 





HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Implements, 
Higganum, Ct. 


HOWSTIN MACHINERY. 


CRANE BROS. 
MANU —S nine ~~ 


STEAM PUMPS, Gid¥? 


MANUFACTURING a. 
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Mailed 25c. discount to dealers. Only pert 
Threader made. Used aa me Blind in all Ae 
WELLS M’P’G Co., 35 Sudbury st., Boston, Mass. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELYS BELLS. 


enuine Troy Obarech Belle, known to the 
public Sco 1826, =e ® ave acquired a reputation 
p= apg by any and a sale exceeding that of al. 


P-0. A Address either TROY or WEST 
MENEELY & CO COMPANY. 




















E. HOWARD & COo’s. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Have been tested over thirty years; war- 
ranted in every respect. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 
s E. HOWARD & ©0,, 
552 Broadway, New 





































CHICACO. 
SEWING & KNITTING MACHINES MEDICAL. 
csr BELOIT MINER 
REeSSeeraaregy | DELOIT MINERAL, SPRINGS, 


HESE WATERS ARE A SOVEREIGN REMEDY 
for Kidney, Blood Pracstive, and 3 P 
eases, Nervousness and eadache, Constii 

Liver Complaints Drees Diabetes, and a allah dies 

eases requiring a Laxative: Diuretic, and Tonie. Ane 

alysis by Prof. C. F. Chandler, of Columbia College. 

For circulars inquire of your Drugcist, or address 

1ODO-MAGemerar , sian co.. 
Beloit, Wis. 


Refers to B. E. HALE, 06 Park Place, New York. 





“ National Surgical Institute — 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Branches: San Lig cg Cal, 


and Atlan 
Chartered—Capital Stock, 500.000, 
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DR. RADWAY'S 


SARSAPARILETAN 
RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR THE CURE OF SCROFULA AND ALL | 
CHRONIC AND HEREDITARY 
DISEASES, 


BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs or Stomach; 
Skin or Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND 
VITIATING THE FLUIDS. 


Chronie Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- | 


tng. Hacking Dry Cough, Cance - TMB Aan. 
sumption, Bleeding of the Lun.- cohd. 4d | 
Brash, Tic Douloureux, White Swellings, Tumors, Ul- 
cers, Skin and Hip Diseases, Mercurial Diseases, 
Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, Rickets, Salt 
Rheum, Bronchitis, Kidney, Bladder, and Liver Com- 
plaints, etc. 


PRICE $1 PER BOTTLE. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


H. ?. DEGRAAP. R. M. TAYLOR. W. H. DEGRAAP. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 182 Hester Street, New a 
ASUALL CONTINUE TO KEFP THE LARGEST STOUK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


; pe Get FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer 
a to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 


Please state where you saw this. 
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The Philosophy of Headache. The stomach, the bowels, and the liver 
are responsible for every pang that racks the head. Regulate, tone, and har- 
monige the action of these allied organs with 


Tarrant’s SELTZER APERIENT, 


and you cure the complaint at its source. 


| = ps Burr, | CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 
| Suceessor to FREEMAN & ie. 


138 and 140 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
This old and popular establishment opens the season with an unparalleled stock, to which the attention of 


[EsTABLISHED 1853. ] 
murchasers is cordially invited. 
OVERCOATS. SUITS. BOYS’ SUITS. BOYS’ OVERCOATS. 
#5 to $40. $10 to $50. 85 to $25. $3 to $20. 

The NEW SYSTEM for ordering By Letter, of 
which Thousands avail themselves, enables parties 
inany part of the country to order with the cers 
tainty of receiving the most PERFECT FIT ate 
tainnble. 


Ball ee and explanations for ordering 
{SE Ne FREE on application, 
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RADWAY'S 
READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World 


ONE SO-CENT BOTTLE 

WILL CORE MORE COMPLAINiS AND 
PREVENI THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUD- 
DEN ATTACKS OF EPIDEYICS AND 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES THAN ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS EXPENDED FOR 
OTHER MEDICINES OR MEDICAL AT- 
TENDANCE. 

THE MOMENT RADWAYS READY 
REL(EF 18 APPLIED EXTERNALIY—O}? 
TAKEN INIERNALLY, ACCORDING TO 
DIRECTIONS—PAIN, FROM WHATEVER 
CAUSE, CEASES TU EXIST. 


In all cases where patn or discomfort is experienced , 
or if seized with Influenza, Diphtheria, Sore Throat, 
Mumps, Bad Coughs. Hoarseness, Bilious Colic, 
tnflammaticn of the Bowels, Stomach, Lungs, Liver, 
Kidneys, or with Croup, Quinsy, Fever and Ague, or 
with Neuralgia, Headache, Tic Douloureur, Tooth- 
ache, Earache, or with Lumbago, Pain in the Back, 
or Rheumatism, or with Diarrhwa, Cholera Morbus, 
or Dysentery, or with Burns, Scalds, or Bruises, or 
with Strains, Cramps, or Sp the application of 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF will cure you of the 
worst of these complaints in a few hours. 








DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated, four tue cure of 
all diseases of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Bladder, Nervous Diseases, aaa a2 Constipation, 
Costiveness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia Bil 

Bilious Fever, Infammation of the Boweis, Piles, 
and all derangements of the internal viscera. War. 
ranved to effect a positive cure. 


Price % cents per box. Sold by Druggiste. 


Dr. Radway & Co., 32 Warren St. 








Read “ FALSE AND TRUE.” Send one letter stamp 
to Rapway & Co., No. 32 Warren &t., cor. Church, 
New York. Information worth thousands will be 
sent you. 
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To School Officers ant, Church Trustees : 


SCHOOL OR CHURCH FURNITURE 


until you get Prices and Zerms from the 


SHERWOOD SCHOOL FURNITURE C0., 


Manufacturers of the Crlebrated 
“MARVEL” SCHOOL DESKS, 
184 and 186 State Street Chicago Ill. 


FREEMAN & WOODRUFF, 


2 Lh. Oo oa HIN, C BUR 





No. 241 BROADWAY, N. Lo A. Hi oN Gc Soeioeneen Pince, 
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RR EADY-MADE RMEN AND BOYS 
at LOW PRICES, to which we invteattention. Special Discount to Clergymen. 
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be raised or lowered to suit any person 
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“reat variety of style, rs size. and price. 
‘ames, with chess and bage-boards inlaid. Send for 
illustrated circular and quote ‘He INDEPENDENT. 


LAMBIE & SARGENT, 
Sole Prop’s and M’frs, 793 Broadway, New York. 
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PLATE COMPANYW’S 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
Grand, Square. and ERS. PIANOS 


Trade ve Wark. 
BMA 
330 UNION cQUARE, N. ¥. 





ELEGANT NEW DESICNS. 
For Sale by all leading Dealers. 
Factories, Biddicvown. Con 
w Room, 13 "John Street, N.Y. 


Van Dyke & Downs, 
CABINET FURNITURE MAKERS, 


473, 475, 477 FIRST AVENUE. 


NEW YORK, 
call attention to the large advertisement of their 
Cottage Cabinet and Ladies’ Improved Work Tables 
{n the two last issues of THE INDEPENDENT. 
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SEND FO ATED CATALOVUE. 
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tention. Ineloses stamp for 
‘O0OT-PO EF 
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and Morphine habit a 
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particulars. 
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SROWNE’S Metallic Weather — 
entirely exclude COLO drafts an 
IST around windows pote ion 
SASHES, Stood th 
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A COUCH, — 
OLD, OR SORE THROAT 


REQUIHES 
IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 


Irritation of the Lungs, 
A PERMANENT 
THROAT AFFECTION. 
oran incurable Lung Disease is often the result. 
BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


a direct tnfluence br ~ the parts. give asain 
wet A TROCH 


Eitee Restate HRMS Ts Sas 
SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS | 


will find Troches meotul in clearing the voice when 
tuken before singing or ing, and pawns fe ing the 
wanes ap unusual bnant ee of ind vocal - 
the good re ion and po 
ka gl many worthless and heap Rmitations 


BROWNS” "BRONCHIAL TROCHES, | 


which have proved their by a test of many 
years. Sold ———- 





MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 


Thirty Year’ Experience of an Old Nurse.- 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP is the pre- 
scription of one of the best Female Physicians and 
Nurses in the United States, and has been used for — 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 
mothers and children, from the feeble infant of one 
week old to the adult. It corrects acidity of the | 
stomach, reHevos wind colic, regulates the bowels, 
and gives rest, health,and comfort to mother and © 
child. We believe itto be the Best and Surest Rem- © 
edy in the World in all cases of DYSENTRRY and 
DIARRHGA IN CHILDREN, whether it arises from 
Teething or from any other cause. Full directions © 
for using wilt accompany each bottle. None Genuine 
unless the “fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS ts on 
the outside wrapper. Sold by ali Medicine Dealers. 





BROWN’S, Why Will You 


HOUSHHOLD ean 


LINIMENT. ez: 


pane Pain in the Back, 
ia, or Bide, we would © 
PURELY VEGETABLE 
AND ALL-HEALING. 


jay: The HOLSSHOLD | 
jPANACEA and kam. 
For Internal and External Use. 
PREPARED BY 


ne Liniment is of ail 
others the remedy you 

CURTIS & BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton street New-York. : 


BROWN’S 
VERMIFUGE COMF 


the above complaints is 
OR WORM LOZENCES. 


“faeaamnny 
thousands of cases. 1uere 
fs no mistake about it, © 

CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALB AND SICE 
from no other cause than having worms in 


PAMILY 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 








To Remove Tartar from the TEETH, 
To Bweeten the Breath and Preserve tue TH! 
To make the GUMS Hard and Healthy, 
USB 


BROWN’S 


CAMPHORATED SAPONAC 


DBNTIFRICI 


85 Conte a Bettic. 
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